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THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE 
By  George  Glasgow 

IT  would  not  surprise  many  people  who  have  both  experience 
and  a  good  memory  to  guide  them  if  the  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  now  inspires  British  financiers  proved  to  be 
both  a  symptom  of  the  world’s  return  to  prosperity  and  a 
factor  in  producing  it.  When  one  looks  into  the  matter,  it 
even  ceases  to  be  a  paradox  that  world  confidence  should  be 
renewed  as  a  result  of  something  like  a  world-wide  default. 

The  important  thing  is  the  character  of  the  debts  concerned. 

War  debts  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  be  anything  but 
bad  debts  in  every  sense.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  j 

where  the  absurd  network  of  unproductive  indebtedness 
created  by  the  politicians  of  the  Great  War  is  being  swept 
away.  The  world  is  thereby  enabled  to  return  to  serious 
business.  By  a  familiar  trick  of  life’s  uncertainty  the  most 
recent  effects  of  the  world  depression  have  opened  a  sudden 
prospect  of  salutary  developments  in  international  finance  and 
international  diplomacy :  for,  in  the  prevailing  conditions  of 
the  world,  finance  and  diplomacy  are  the  twin  factors  in  what 
has  become  one  single  sphere  of  international  activity. 

The  British  Government’s  financial  enterprise  is  not  only 
in  itself  the  most  spectacular  of  those  recent  events.  Its 
importance  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  except  in  the  context 
of  the  world’s  general  condition  and  tendency.  If  the  process 
now  begun  of  the  world’s  adjustment  to  new  values  in  finance 
be  unpleasant  in  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  individual  who 
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suffers  under  the  shrinkage,  the  process  itself  has  all  the  fascina* 
tion  of  a  great  historic  event.  It  is  also  a  probable  future 
source  of  recompense  to  the  individual  aforesaid. 

In  conformity  with  one’s  almost  invariable  experience  of 
big  events,  the  underlying  facts  are  simple  and  readily  re¬ 
cognisable.  As  a  result  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  squandered 
by  governments  since  1914 — squandered  first  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  every  material  thing  that  could  be  destroyed 
(1914-18),  and  then  of  incontinently  and  incautiously  replacing 
what  had  been  destroyed  (1919-28) — the  liabilities  in  money 
incurred  by  one  body  of  people  to  another  throughout  the 
world  reached  dimensions  far  exceeding  the  means  available 
to  meet  them.  The  inevitable  result  was  a  world- wide  default 
of  variable  degree.  Sir  Basil  Blackett  is  one  of  several  clear¬ 
sighted  men  who  have  been  uttering  public  warning  of  that 
inevitability  during  the  past  few  years  ;  but  it  has  fallen  to  the 
British  Government  to  establish  the  classic  proof. 

The  gigantic  project  of  translating  the  block  of  debt  repre¬ 
sented  by  “  War  Fives  ”  from  a  5  per  cent,  to  a  3^  per  cent, 
basis  is  a  classic  event  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  amount 
of  capital  involved  is  so  big  that  the  imagination  cannot 
easily  visualise  it.  The  figure  of  2,000,000,000  is  twice  the 
sum  of  minutes  that  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  amount  of  capital  that  went  into  financing  the  war  expenses 
of  the  British  Government  alone  was  by  far  the  biggest  single 
transaction  known  to  financial  history ;  but  it  merely  symbolised 
the  general  madness  that  began  in  1914. 

During  the  decade  preceding  the  war  the  level  of  British 
governmental  credit  was  fixed  by  the  2^  per  cent.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Stock  which  in  those  ten  years  often  stood  at  as  much  as 
1 13  in  the  market.  The  war  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the 
yield  obtainable  on  a  British  Government  security,  for  that 
Government  had  to  offer  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  of  interest 
to  attract  the  vast  sums  of  money  it  wanted.'  It  had  the 
incidental  effect  of  halving  the  capital  of  those  who  before  the 
war  had  invested  (as  they  thought)  for  “  safety  first  ”.  The 
converse  process  has  now  begun.  Those  who  in  the  war  and 
post-war  years  invested  on  the  like  principle  of  “  safety  first  ”, 
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but  who  surveyed  the  future  from  the  giddy  as  well  as  gilded 
heights  of  the  new  5  per  cent,  basis  of  British  Government 
credit,  have  now  lost  a  third  of  their  income — unless  they  took 
the  precautionary  measures  that  were  open  to  people  of  fore¬ 
sight  up  to  June  30th,  1932.  No  doubt  the  conversion  scheme 
then  launched  will  prove  to  have  been  merely  a  first  step 
back  to  the  pre-war  per  cent,  basis  of  first-class  credit. 

The  really  important  international  effect  of  the  British 
conversion  scheme  is  that  it  irrevocably  launches  the  world 
on  the  downward  path  back  to  mundane  commonsense. 
Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  the  process  is  one  of 
cutting  out  the  dead  capital  of  the  war  and  post-war  era  so 
that  the  world  can  restart  its  business  on  businesslike  principles. 

The  deadest  of  that  dead  capital  is  the  large  body  of  inter¬ 
national  political  debt,  artificially  created  by  the  politicians 
who  led  the  world  its  dance  for  four  and  a  half  years,  and  who 
no  more  understood  what  they  did  in  the  financial  than  in  any 
other  sphere.  If  one  is  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  what  has 
just  been  done  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  and  of  what 
reniains  to  be  done  at  the  World  Financial  and  Economic 
Conference  projected  for  the  late  autumn,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  clear  about  the  interrelationship  of  the  European  and  the 
American  blocks  of  political  debt.  Serious  people  know  that 
old  story  backwards  :  but  if  one  is  to  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit, 
there  cannot  be  many  serious  people  in  the  world.  The 
Lausanne  Conference,  however,  has  now  virtually  wiped  clean 
the  European  slate  of  its  bad  political  debt.  There  remains 
the  American  slate,  meet  for  the  like  treatment. 

Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  democracy  that  the  diplo¬ 
matically  minded  people  instinctively  refrain  from  saying  what 
is  in  their  minds  if  there  happens  to  be  an  election  in  near 
prospect.  The  good  European  now  goes  about  saying : 
“  Hush  !  Not  a  word  about  the  European  debts  to  the  United 
States  until  the  Presidential  election  is  safely  over  ”.  Neither 
Mr.  Hoover  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  finds  it  expedient  in  his 
“  platform  ”  to  advocate  the  remission  of  the  European  debts 
to  the  United  States.  The  highest  they  have  dared  is  to 
refrain  from  committing  themselves  in  the  opposite  sense. 
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Yet  both  of  them  know  that  not  another  penny  of  European 
money  will  cross  the  Atlantic  in  discharge  of  those  debts. 

Why  do  so  few  people  in  their  heart  trust  democracy  ? 
Why  did  the  British  election  of  October  1931  “  restore 
one’s  confidence  in  democracy  (as  one  heard  many  people  say)  ? 
Clearly  because  democracy,  in  its  practice  as  distinct  from  its 
theory,  is  the  method  whereby  an  ignorant  mob  blindly  chooses 
between  one  politician  and  another.  In  many  cases,  one  must 
confess,  it  matters  little  whether  the  one  politician  be  chosen 
or  the  other  ;  and  to  that  extent  the  gamble  of  democracy  is 
as  fair  a  risk  as  most  other  fair  risks  in  life.  But  there  do 
arise  occasional  crises  in  the  life  of  nations  where  the  democratic 
principle,  if  it  produce  its  habitual  result,  may  do  really 
desperate  harm.  In  such  a  recent  British  crisis  democracy 
brilliantly  belied  its  reputation,  and  produced  a  good  result : 
but  the  reason  why  that  achievement  is  so  striking  is  that  it 
is  so  rare.  Yet  the  alternative  of  dictatorship  is  no  better  : 
for  the  gamble  is  thereby  merely  shifted  to  another  sort  of 
risk.  Dictatorship  under  a  competent  man  such  as  Signor 
Mussolini  is  a  clearly  good  thing  for  Italy.  Dictatorship  under 
an  absurd  man  such  as  Herr  Hitler  would  equally  clearly  be 
a  bad  thing  for  Germany.  There  is  probably  no  discoverable 
political  principle  that  is  fool  proof. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  between  now  and  November  were  to  announce 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  consent  to  relieve 
America’s  debtors  of  one  cent  of  their  obligation  to  the  United 
States,  can  anyone  doubt  that  his  audience  would  gleefully 
applaud  and  firmly  resolve  to  vote  for  him,  unless  indeed 
Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  go  one  better  and  excite  still  greater 
glee  by  suggesting  that  debtors  who  betrayed  America’s 
trust  be  boiled  in  oil  ?  Yet  they  both  know  that  they  can  never 
collect  any  more  revenue  from  war  debts.  What  they  may 
actually  say  in  the  heat  of  their  electoral  agony  is  their  business, 
and  no  matter ;  for  nobody  takes  democratic  expediency  in 
too  highminded  a  spirit.  But  is  that  a  reason  why  those 
who  are  neither  standing  as  candidates  for  the  White  House, 
nor  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  precedent  electoral 
manoeuvres,  should  shy  from  the  subject  ? 
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The  inter-European  debts  being  now  virtually  written  off, 
the  practical  new  matter  of  interest  is  what  is  to  be  done 
about  the  other  great  obstacle  to  world  recovery.  The  relevant 
facts  about  the  way  in  which  the  European  debt  to  America 
was  incurred,  the  way  in  which  it  was  funded  and  the  way  in 
which  American  policy  in  finance  and  economics  made  it 
progressively  impossible  for  the  debt  to  be  discharged  are 
simply  stated. 

The  world  is  not  what  it  was  when  President  Harding 
referred  (February  8th,  1923)  to  the  funding  of  the  British 
debt  to  America  as  “in  effect  a  plight  against  war  and  war 
expenditures  ”.  The  diagnosis  would  still  hold  good  if  the 
patient,  as  it  were,  had  not  died.  There  is  something  equally 
unreal,  even  bizarre,  when  recalled  at  the  present  time,  in 
what  was  said  by  Mr.  Mellon  on  March  17th,  1927  :  “  The 
fact  is  [he  said]  that  all  our  principal  debtors  are  already 
receiving  from  Germany  more  than  enough  to  pay  their  debts 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  France  and  Italy — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  this  year  in  the  case  of  the  latter — are  receiving  from  the 
same  source  more  than  enough  to  pay  their  debts  to  Great 
Britain  also  ”.  These  are  echoes  from  an  age  that  is  past. 

The  simple  crude  statement  of  fact  about  the  debts  owed 
to  the  United  States  and  the  warped  state  of  affairs  thereby 
produced  is  a  never-stale  story :  for  it  incidentally  illustrates 
certain  abiding  qualities  of  American,  British  and  Continental 
European  public  life. 

Between  August  1914  and  April  1917  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  contrived  to  spend,  without  a  ripple  of  discomfort  on 
the  purely  financial  score,  the  sum  of  £2,000,000,000  in 
directly  paying  for  her  own  part  in  the  war  and  in  helping  the 
European  Allies  to  pay  for  theirs.  In  April,  1917,  four  major 
events  took  place  at  the  same  time  :  (i)  the  United  States 
Government  declared  war  on  Germany  and  became  a  belli¬ 
gerent  ;  (2)  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  instituted  as 
a  policy  the  principle  of  not  paying  any  more  for  their  own 
part  in  the  war  and  of  inviting  the  United  States  and/or 
British  Governments  to  lend  them  the  money  instead ;  (3)  the 
British  Government,  on  taking  stock  of  its  financial  position, 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  although  it  could  still  go  on 
spending  £7,000,000  a  day  to  finance  its  own  war  expenses, 
it  could  not  lend  any  more  money  to  France  or  Italy  ;  and 
(4)  the  United  States  Government  at  that  precise  moment 
decided  that  it  would  be  unsound  business  (as  it  clearly  was) 
to  lend  any  more  money  on  a  large  scale  to  France  and  Italy, 
although  it  felt  no  qualms  about  beginning  to  lend  money  on 
any  scale  to  the  British  Government.  (Up  to  April  1917  the 
British  Government  had  not  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
Government.) 

Those  four  events  together  logically  produced  a  deadlock. 
The  policy  and  principles  of  Washington,  Paris  and  Rome 
being  rigidly  fixed,  only  two  alternative  solutions  of  the 
problem  seemed  possible  :  one,  that  the  war  should  stop  ; 
two,  that  the  British  Government  should  borrow  from  the 
United  States  Government  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  lend 
to  the  French  and  Italian  Governments.  The  first  alternative 
was  not  even  considered.  The  United  States  was  only  just 
plunging  into  the  fight,  and  not  a  single  American  troopship 
had  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  war  being 
stopped  in  such  circumstances  ?  And  if  Washington 
was  full  of  fight,  so  were  London,  Paris  and  Rome.  Those 
three  war-worn  capitals  were  not  so  much  agreed  that 
the  war  must  go  on  ;  rather  it  did  not  occur  ,to  them  that 
it  should  ever  stop.  And,  therefore,  the  British  Government 
really  did  carry  through  the  big  quixotic  transaction ;  a 
transaction  that  must  surely  live  in  history  for  its  comic 
value  alone. 

American  citizens  have  never  tired  of  protesting  against  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  lent  money  to  France  and  Italy 
on  a  British  endorsement  of  the  resultant  obligation.  Mr. 
Mellon  thus  protested.  Technically  the  protest  is  just.  But 
the  protest  rests  upon  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  quibble 
between  the  following  two  formulae  :  (i)  A  lends  to  B  so 
that  B  can  lend  to  C,  and  (2)  A  lends  to  B  and  B  lends  to  C. 
The  precise  figures  are  conclusive.  They  are  thus  given  in 
my  book.  The  Dupe  as  HerOy  published  under  my  pen-name 
Logistes  in  1930 : 
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The  United  States  loans  to  the  United  Kingdom  funded  as  at 
December  15th,  1922  (including  interest  to  that  date)  amounted  to 
$4,600,000,000.  Taking  the  exchange  at  $4-8  to  the  £,  that  equals 
£958.330.000-  That  is  the  figure  on  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  In 
the  same  period,  the  United  Kingdom  lent  an  almost  exactly  like  amount 
to  the  Allies.  Those  loans,  made  since  March  31st,  1917,  including 
accrued  and  unpaid  interest  to  December  31st,  1922  (excluding  the  loans 
to  Russia)  amounted  to  £936,255,000.  Both  sets  of  figures  are  facts 
that  cannot  be  quibbled  about.  The  exact  amounts  are  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  British  Treasury.  It  clearly  follows  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  supposed  necessity  for  the  British  Treasury  to  finance  France 
and  Italy,  the  British  Government  need  not  have  borrowed  at  all  from 
the  United  States ;  it  equally  follows  that  the  British  Treasury  did  in 
fact  bear  the  full  burden  (i)  of  British  war  expenses  and  British  loans 
to  the  Allies  up  to  April  1917  and  (2)  of  British  war  expenses  after  April 
1917.  The  £1,000,000,000  borrowed  by  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
States  after  April  1917  was  in  effect,  and  demonstrably,  passed  on  to 
the  Allies,  for  the  amount  lent  to  the  Allies  was  in  round  figures  the 
same. 

When  the  war  did  end,  there  began  an  international  financial 
muddle  of  governmental  indebtedness  so  big  in  its  theoretic 
capital  values  and  so  topsy-turvy  in  its  relationship  to  the 
war  itself  that  the  simple  folk  who  tried  to  disentangle  it  in 
their  minds  found  themselves  as  bewildered  as  any  politician 
the  world  over.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  an  understanding 
of  the  financial  denouement  that  will  no  doubt  be  forced  upon 
the  several  governments  this  autunrn  to  bear  in  mind  the 
practical  achievement  (as  distinct  from  the  desire  and  the 
intention)  of  those  governments  between  1919  and  1931. 

On  June  30th,  1931,  the  whole  system  of  inter-governmental 
payment  broke  down.  The  interested  governments  registered 
that  breakdown  by  the  euphemistic  device  of  the  so-called 
“  Hoover  moratorium  They  confirmed  it  a  year  later  by 
the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  (July  9th,  1932).  A  summary  of  the 
actual  cash  transactions  that  preceded  the  breakdown  makes 
curious  reading.  The  rival  statistics  of  the  various  governments 
being  hopelessly  contradictory,  I  adopt  in  all  cases  the  figures 
of  the  Reparation  Commission.  Those  figures  themselves Jare 
no  doubt  largely  misleading,  but  they  are  impartially  ^mis¬ 
leading,  and  they  do  give  a  common  measure  for  comparative 
purposes. 
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The  German  Government  had  by  June  30th,  1931,  paid  an 
aggregate  total  of  £646,100,000  in  reparation.  That  govern¬ 
ment  itself  claims  to  have  paid  £2,800,000,000  :  whence  may 
be  judged  the  material  on  which  the  historian  has  to  work. 
The  money  was  paid  to  the  “  victors  ”,  but  the  victors,  for 
that  purpose,  did  not  include  the  United  States  Government, 
which  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Germany.  The  money 
channels,  however,  were  all  mixed  up.  While  Germany  was 
paying  money  for  ”  reparation  ”  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy  and  the  United  States  (the  latter  on  the  separate  account). 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  were  themselves  paying  money 
to  the  United  States  on  account  of  ”  Allied  ”  war  debts,  and 
France  and  Italy  were  paying  also  to  Great  Britain.  The  net 
result  works  out  as  follows. 

Great  Britain  paid  to  the  United  States  a  total  of 
£326,200,000  ;  she  received  from  Germany  £121,000,000,  and 
a  further  sum  of  £200,000  from  non-German  reparations  ; 
she  received  from  her  Allied  debtors  £71,300,000.  The  net 
loss  to  Great  Britain  (a  “  victor  ”)  was  therefore  £133,700,000. 
France  received  from  Germany  £273,600,000,  and  from  non- 
German  reparation  £700,000  ;  she  paid  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Great  Britain  together  £111,000,000.  The  net  gain  to 
her  was  £163 ,300 ,000 .  The  U nited  States  received  impartially 
from  defeated  and  victors  (Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
etc.)  £451,100,000.  Of  that  total  £326,200,000  was  paid  by 
Great  Britain,  £40,833,000  by  France,  £16,700,000  by  Germany 
and  £67,367,000  by  other  European  debtors. 

Who,  therefore,  were  the  real  ”  victors  ”,  judged  by  the  cash 
transactions,  of  the  Great  War  ?  While  Germany  paid 
£646,000,000  and  Great  Britain  on  balance  paid  £133,700,000, 
the  United  States  on  balance  received  £451,100,000  and  France 
£163,300,000.  (Can  it  be  a  coincidence  that  these  ”  victors  ”  of 
the  war  were  the  Powers  which  cornered  the  world’s  gold  and 
precipitated  the  world’s  financial  and  economic  collapse  ?  Of 
course  not.  As  will  clearly  emerge  from  the  further  facts  given 
below  the  one  circumstance  was  the  consequence  of  the  other.) 

That  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  not  a  mere  academic 
attempt  to  decide  who  won  the  war.  Such  an  attempt  would 
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in  any  case  be  futile,  because  nobody  ever  wins  a  war  ;  every¬ 
body  loses  it.  The  point  of  practical  interest  is  that  the 
United  States  and  France  were  the  receiver-Powers  in  the 
post-war  transfers  of  war  tribute,  and  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  were  the  paying-Powers.  Even  in  the  best  of  conditions 
the  transfer  of  such  sums  across  frontiers  by  governments 
would  have  disorganised  international  trade.  What  are  here 
referred  to  as  “  the  best  of  conditions  ”  are  the  conditions  in 
which  the  tribute-paying  Powers  would  be  allowed  to  pay  their 
tribute  in  goods.  As  every  baby  in  economics  knows,  that  is 
the  only  practical  way  in  which  such  payments  could  be  made. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  France  would  accept  the 
payment  in  that  way.  They  put  up  prohibitive  tariffs  against 
German  and  British  goods.  Therefore  the  debts  had  perforce 
to  be  discharged  in  gold. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  world’s  supply  of  monetary  gold, 
which  ought  to  have  been  used  for  the  normal  business  of  the 
international  exchanges,  was  concentrating  and  being  buried  in 
New  York  and  Paris.  Three-quarters  of  the  world’s  gold  was 
thus  removed  from  circulation.  How  could  Germany  pay  in 
gold  when  the  people  she  had  to  pay  had  cornered  nearly  all 
the  gold  ?  How  could  Great  Britain,  the  other  of  the  tribute¬ 
paying  Powers,  contrive  to  work  the  gold  standard  when  the 
gold  flowed  always  from  London  and  never  to  London  ?  In 
short,  Germany  was  forced  to  stop  paying  reparation  by  gold, 
being  already  precluded  from  paying  it  by  goods  ;  Great 
Britain  in  her  turn  was  forced  to  stop  paying  what  in  effect 
was  her  share  of  the  liability  for  “  reparation  ”  by  gold,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  pay  it  in  goods.  Now,  while  Germany  was  only 
technically  a  gold  standard  country.  Great  Britain  was  an 
effective  practitioner  of  that  standard.  The  inevitable  result 
was  that  Great  Britain  was  driven  off  the  gold  standard,  for 
she  no  longer  had  the  gold  wherewith  to  operate. 

By  why,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  did  not  so  unpractical  a 
state  of  affairs  collapse  sooner  than  1929  ?  The  answer  clearly 
is  that  up  till  1929  the  four  chief  countries  playing  the  game 
of  the  international  debt  payments — the  United  States, 
France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain — had  in  some  measure 
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become  entangled,  and  the  course  of  the  game  was  confused. 
The  United  States  (one  of  the  receiver-Powers)  had  lent  money 
to  Germany  (one  of  the  tribute-paying  Powers)  to  enable  her 
to  pay.  The  money,  that  is  the  gold,  was  being  thus  circulated. 
That  circulation  produced  a  condition  of  financial  inflation. 
That  inflation  itself  produced  the  inevitable  deflation.  The 
deflation  was  hastened  by  the  action  of  the  United  States,  who 
in  1928  stopped  lending  money  to  Germany  either  for  repara¬ 
tion  payment  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Thereupon  Great 
Britain  (who  also,  as  is  her  way,  had  been  regularly  lending 
money  to  Germany  to  enable  Germany  to  pay  tribute  to 
France)  became  the  sole  lender  to  Germany  to  provide  for  the 
continuance  of  those  payments. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essential  situation  was 
that  the  defeated  Germany  paid  tribute  to  France  and  the 
defeated  Britain  paid  tribute  to  the  United  States.  (Such  is 
the  sum  of  what  the  British  politicians  of  the  war  and  post¬ 
war  period  did  for  the  British  people.)  So  far  was  Great 
Britain  from  recognising  the  general  contour  of  things  in  1929 
that,  in  addition  to  paying  her  own  tribute  to  the  United  States, 
she  started  providing  the  sole  means  whereby  Germany  paid 
her  tribute  to  France.  In  the  new  situation  thus  created  there 
developed  on  the  one  hand  a  one-way  stream  of  money  passing 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  and  involving  the 
sale  of  sterling  and  the  buying  of  dollars.  Hence  the  enlarged 
gold  flow  to  New  York.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  sterling 
was  being  exchanged  in  large  quantities  into  marks  in  the 
process  of  British  lending  to  Germany,  and  marks  were  being 
changed  into  francs  in  the  course  of  the  resultant  German 
payment  to  France.  That  involved  a  constant  selling  of 
sterling,  a  self-neutralising  buying  and  selling  of  marks,  and  a 
constant  buying  of  francs.  Hence  the  enlarged  gold  flow  to 
Paris. 

The  gold  being  now  “  cornered  ”  in  New  York  and  in 
Paris,  and  there  being  superimposed  upon  that  situation  the 
general  deflationary  process  that  had  now  started,  gold  rose 
disastrously  in  value,  and  (which  is  another  way  of  saying  the 
same  thing)  goods  fell  disastrously  in  value.  If  the  various 
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international  debts  were  now  to  be  discharged  at  all,  there 
was  no  alternative  to  their  discharge  in  goods.  But  the  fall  in 
prices,  that  is,  in  the  value  of  goods  sold,  automatically  increased 
the  debt-liabilities  that  had  to  be  met,  because  a  larger  amount 
of  goods  had  to  be  produced  and  sold  to  earn  the  same  amount 
of  money.  Dr.  Schacht,  speaking  in  New  York  in  the  early 
days  of  the  depression,  estimated  that  Germany’s  liability  for 
political  debt  had  been  increased  by  some  40  per  cent.  The 
contrasts  were  extreme  ;  for  the  “  Young  Plan  ”,  drawn  up  in 
1929,  had  been  calculated  on  the  boom  prices.  Germany’s 
liability  had  been  assessed  on  that  basis.  Great  Britain’s 
foreign  liabilities,  similarly  increased  by  the  fall  in  prices,  were 
further  increased  by  the  depreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of 
the  pound  after  the  pound  had  been  unhitched  from  gold. 
Mr.  Mellon  courageously  made  that  point  to  an  unsympathetic 
American  public  before  he  came  to  the  London  Embassy. 

From  these  simple  and  commonplace  facts  there  emerges 
a  clear  question  of  ethics,  or  of  commonsense,  in  the  matter 
of  the  debts  owed  to  the  United  States.  It  was  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  in  effect  stipulated  payment  in 
gold — an  unpractical  stipulation — and  it  was  her  financial 
policy  of  first  lending  and  then  withdrawing  the  European 
credits  that  played  its  big  part  in  increasing  her  debtors* 
effective  liability.  So  long  as  ”  the  fountain  ”  was  working,  all 
was  well ;  so  long,  that  is,  as  the  money  flowed  from  New 
York  and  harmlessly  back  again.  It  is  one  of  the  cheerful 
conditions  of  life  that  if  we  want  our  debtors  to  pay  we  must, 
by  one  means  or  another,  see  that  they  can  pay ;  and  in 
practice  that  generally  means  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
creditor  must  give  to  the  debtor  the  very  money  he  receives 
from  the  debtor. 

What,  after  all,  is  a  capitalist  ?  Does  not  every  capitalist 
begin  his  venture  by  handing  over  his  money  to  somebody 
else  with  no  other  object  but  to  make  that  somebody  his  debtor  ? 
And  is  it  not  the  first  concern  of  the  capitalist — that  is,  of  the 
creditor — to  ”  nurse  ”  his  debtor  ?  The  world’s  chief  political 
creditors  of  the  post-war  years,  the  United  States  and  France, 
have  both  worked  on  the  principle  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
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with  a  debtor  is  to  bankrupt  him.  Having  bankrupted  him, 
can  they  fairly  complain  that  he  cannot  pay  ?  The  French 
delegation  at  Lausanne  did  indeed  at  first  complain  :  but 
complaint  is  a  hopeless  financial  principle.  No  debts  are  ever 
paid  except  by  willing,  healthy  debtors,  and  no  force  known 
to  human  tenchique  can  make  a  one-sided  bargain  sound.  It 
is  the  very  basis  of  capitalist  enterprise  that  the  debtor’s  interest 
must  coincide  with  the  creditor’s  ;  that  the  debtor  must  also 
benefit  by  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  creditor.  Otherwise  the 
capitalist  loses  his  money.  When  debts  are  artificially  created 
by  the  politicians  of  one  country  who  simply  demand  large 
payments  from  the  politicians  of  another  country  to  pay  for  such 
trumpery  absurdities  as  wars,  of  course  the  thing  ends  in  smoke. 
Business,  not  politics,  is  the  only  motive  that  can  create  the 
necessary  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor. 

The  surrounding  ruins  of  post-war  political  finance  do  not 
surprise  or  depress  any  businesslike  person.  At  Lausanne 
one  of  the  political  war  creditors,  France,  had  to  accept  an 
obvious  truth.  At  the  impending  world  conference  the  other 
political  war  creditor,  the  United  States,  will  perforce  accept 
the  like  truth.  It  happens  that  the  British  Government 
actually  lent  more  money  than  any  other  government  to  finance 
the  war.  By  a  happy  gift  of  realism  the  British  people  never 
even  expected  to  be  repaid.  And  now,  when  the  British 
Government  leads  the  world  back  to  sensible  ways  by  lopping 
oflF  li  per  cent,  from  the  standard  rate  of  gilt-edged  yield — 
in  other  words,  when  the  safest  remaining  investment  in  the 
world  reduces  its  dividend  from  5  per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent.,  the 
stock  markets,  which  are  concerned  with  profitable  capitalism, 
start  a  boom.  As  we  have  seen,  that  is  not  a  paradox  :  for  the 
foolish,  artificial,  unproductive,  unprofitable  debt  created  by 
the  war  politicians  had  to  be  cut  out  before  profitable  business 
could  restart  its  work. 
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By  Lord  Meston,  K.C.S.I. 

IN  Indian  affairs  the  British  Government  has  been  fated, 
more  than  once,  to  take  momentous  decisions  at  times  of 
severe  general  pressure.  It  was  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  Great  War  that  the  policy  of  progressive  self- 
government  was  conceived  and  announced.  It  is  at  a  moment 
of  grave  anxiety  and  stress — with  Ottawa,  Geneva  and 
unparalleled  domestic  problems  on  their  shoulders — that  the 
Cabinet  are  being  called  to  adjudicate  on  the  future  of  the 
Indian  Mohammedans.  And  yet  on  this  decision  hinges, 
in  no  small  measure,  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  vast 
constitutional  experiment  which  is  now  in  progress. 

To  the  Western  mind  this  seems  a  curious  exaggeration. 
Is  not  the  issue  merely  one  of  voting  methods,  of  a  few  seats 
more  or  less  in  the  legislative  bodies,  of  an  extra  Cabinet 
post  here  and  there,  of  population  ratios  and  the  like  ?  Why 
all  the  fuss  ?  why  should  the  Moslems  insist  on  electoral  rolls 
of  their  own  ?  and,  if  they  do,  why  should  the  Hindus  object  ? 
And  why  does  a  stalwart  minority  clamour  for  special  pro¬ 
tection  ?  Cannot  it  accept  the  luck  of  the  polls,  and  learn 
in  defeat  how  to  convert  itself  into  a  majority  next  time  ? 
To  all  of  which  the  ordinary  Moslem  will  only  reply  that  what 
we  take  so  lightly  is  to  him  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  He 
may  be  wrong,  but  he  believes  it ;  and  the  tide  of  communal 
rancour  which  has  been  sweeping  over  India  is  witness  to 
his  sincerity. 

To  some  races  has  been  given  the  gift  of  forgetting  their 
historic  grievances  ;  from  others  it  has  been  withheld.  India 
is  among  the  latter.  The  Moslem  still  in  his  heart  belongs 
to  a  tribe  of  conquerors,  and  cherishes  his  imperial  traditions. 
The  Hindu,  for  his  part,  remembers  that  he  was  ruled  for 
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centuries  with  a  heavy  hand,  and  had  the  faith  of  Islam  pounded 
into  him  after  the  manner  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah.  The 
terrors  of  forcible  conversion  were  revived  as  recently  as  the 
Moplah  rising  of  1921  ;  and  the  defences  against  them  which 
were  elaborated  by  the  Brahman  priesthood  in  the  ages  of 
repression  are  still  in  order.  It  is  not,  however,  only  the 
memories  of  past  conflict,  vivid  though  they  are,  which  stand 
between  the  two  communities.  There  are  sharp  divergencies 
in  culture  and  religion.  The  Moslem  of  all  ranks  has  a 
passionate  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God ; 
and  the  indiscriminate  idolatry  of  the  ordinary  Hindu  is 
anathema  to  him  in  a  much  fiercer  sense  than  Papistry  to  the 
Protestant  or  vice  versa.  To  the  Hindu,  on  the  other  side, 
with  his  peculiar  notions  of  ceremonial  purity,  there  is  much 
in  Moslem  life  which  is  imclean  and  repulsive.  Greatest 
stumbling-block  of  all  is  the  cow,  which  the  Hindu  reverences, 
but  which  the  Moslem  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  and  to 
eat. 

Our  Western  observer  may  still  be  heard  protesting.  These 
causes  of  conflict,  he  admits,  are  irksome  and  provocative  ; 
but  surely  they  can  be  brought  to  accommodation  by  common- 
sense,  by  give  and  take,  by  municipal  regulations,  by  a  growing 
feeling  of  citizenship  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  delegates  of 
both  communities  in  peaceful  conference  at  the  Round  Table  ? 
Do  not  the  Indian  students  among  us,  most  adaptable  of 
mortals,  sink  racial  prejudice  and  live  together  in  harmony  ? 

So  reasonable  are  those  questions  that  it  seems  a  little 
ungracious  to  qualify  the  answers  ;  but  the  facts  are  obstinate. 
It  is  true  that,  between  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school,  friendship  and  even  mutual  affection  were 
frequent.  Among  the  educated  classes,  especially  those  who 
have  travelled  to  Europe  or  America,  the  barriers  of  social 
aloofness  are  largely  breaking  down,  save  always  in  the  matter 
of  inter-marriage.  It  is  not,  however,  of  these,  but  of  the  vast 
mass  of  simple,  unlettered  people,  that  India  is  made  up  ;  and 
among  them  the  traditional  rancour  is  never  far  from  the 
surface.  They  have  plenty  of  commonsense,  plenty  of  give 
and  take,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  but  they  have  no 
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instincts  of  citizenship  which  are  proof  against  the  cry  of 
religion  in  danger.  For  fifty-one  weeks  in  the  year,  Hindu 
and  Moslem  will  live  together  in  moderate  accord  in  the  city 
lanes  ;  but  let  a  Hindu  marriage  party,  with  its  drums  and 
shouting,  pass  a  mosque  at  prayer-time,  or  let  a  Moslem  butcher 
parade  a  cow  for  slaughter  through  a  Hindu  quarter  ;  and  all 
the  floodgates  of  ancient  hatreds  are  immediately  opened. 
Neighbours  batter  each  other  to  death ;  rape  and  arson 
follow ;  and  another  notch  is  cut  on  the  tally  of  memories 
which  prevent  a  lasting  peace. 

Alongside  of  those  racial  and  religious  conflicts  is  a  starker 
conflict :  the  struggle  for  life.  The  Moslem  is  convinced  that 
the  Hindu  means  to  eat  him  up  and  starve  him  out.  This 
gloomy  foreboding  runs  through  all  classes,  and  the  Moslem 
finds  no  consolation  in  reflecting  that  it  is  his  own  fault.  In 
the  villages  he  is  invariably  and  permanently  in  debt,  and  his 
moneylender  is  a  Hindu.  In  the  towns,  trade  and  commerce 
are  largely  in  Hindu  hands.  In  the  professions  the  best 
brains  and  the  largest  fortunes  are  Hindu  ;  and  in  government 
service  the  Moslem  has  only  a  precarious  foothold.  In  the 
pursuit  of  education,  the  Moslems  started  a  generation  later 
than  the  Hindus,  and  seem  never  likely  to  catch  them  up  ; 
while  the  greater  subtlety  and  nimbleness  of  the  Hindu  mind 
secmes  a  wholly  disproportionate  share  of  the  prizes  in  life. 
What  the  Moslem  lacks  is  application  rather  than  intelligence 
or  initiative  ;  and  he  is  soured  by  the  sense  of  ineffectiveness, 
as  well  as  by  the  bitterness  of  a  lost  prestige. 

It  is  the  interplay  of  those  forces  of  tradition,  fanaticism 
and  economic  pressure  which  falsifies  all  attempted  analogies 
to  the  Hindu-Moslem  problem.  The  “  sun-dried  bureaucrat 
when  he  insists  on  the  difficulties  which  he  has  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  is  accused  of  exaggerating  them,  if  he  has  not 
actually  been  guilty  of  fomenting  them,  out  of  a  bias  against 
India’s  aspirations.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  problem 
is  habitually  under-stated  ;  none  of  the  press  accoimts,  for 
example,  in  this  country  gave  any  adequate  picture  of  the 
savagery  at  Cawnpore  during  the  disturbances  of  March,  1931. 
Nor  is  there  any  colour  for  the  charge  that  we  have  deliberately 
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kept  the  two  communities  apart,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
rule  them.  Generations  of  British  officials  have  striven  to 
remove  the  causes  of  friction,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power  ; 
and  when  His  Majesty’s  Government  took  over  the  task  of 
conciliation  at  the  fimt  Round  Table  Conference,  no  new 
ground  was  broken.  In  that  task.  His  Majesty’s  Government 
flailed,  and  the  gravity  of  the  problem  was  at  last  recognized. 
It  also  emerged  into  the  limelight  of  the  political  stage  ;  for 
obviously  there  could  be  no  agreed  constitution  if  Hindu 
and  Moslem  were  not  in  accord  upon  its  main  lines. 

The  Prime  Minister  impressed  on  both  sides  the  importance 
of  settling  their  own  differences,  and  sent  them  home  to  do  so. 
The  intention  was  excellent,  the  result  inevitably  fatal.  In 
the  neutral  and  friendly  atmosphere  of  London,  the  leaders 
had  insensibly  leaned  towards  moderation,  and  indeed  came 
near  agreement.  In  India,  under  skies  heavy  with  anger  and 
suspicion,  all  hope  of  concord  disappeared.  Appeals  to 
reason  found  their  only  response  in  mob  outrages  ;  and  the 
patience  of  the  Moslems,  already  severely  tried,  cracked  under 
the  conviction  that  Lord  Irwin  was  recognizing  Mr.  Gandhi, 
Hindu  of  the  Hindus,  as  plenipotentiary  for  all  India. 

Nevertheless,  the  efforts  for  harmony  were  renewed  at  the 
adjourned  Round  Table  last  winter.  Hopes  were  pinned  on 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  unique  gifts  of  persuasion  and  his  claims  to 
reasonableness ;  but  in  the  end  the  result  was  as  it  ever  has 
been.  The  Moslem  refused  to  accept  the  domination  of 
Hinduism  ;  while  Hinduism  refused  to  admit  an  alien  enclave 
in  the  Brahmanical  renaissance  which  it  aimed  at  securing 
through  the  agency  of  a  self-governing  constitution.  This 
plain  issue — ^the  latter  part  of  it  at  least — is  of  course  nowhere 
stated ;  it  is  wrapped  up  in  many  a  specious  argument  which 
has  little  relation  to  the  facts  of  Indian  life. 

What  are  the  particular  demands  on  which  compromise  has 
proved  impossible  ?  The  cynic  might  reply  that  they  are 
immaterial ;  and  certainly  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  the 
issues  to  shift  when  accommodation  seemed  in  sight.  But  the 
fundamental  claims  of  the  Moslems  may  be  thus  summarized. 
First,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  demand  separate 
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electorates,  so  that  they  can  choose  their  own  representatives 
on  the  various  legislative  bodies  without  the  intervention  of  any 
Hindu.  Then  they  want  a  definite  number  of  seats  reserved 
for  Moslems  in  the  legislatures,  in  the  ratio,  or  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  ratio,  of  their  population  :  in  the  Central  Legisla¬ 
ture,  for  example,  they  claim  one-third  of  the  seats.  Their 
next  stipulation  is  a  special  safeguard  against  the  effect  of  any 
general  legislative  or  administrative  measures  upon  their 
cultural  and  religious  interests  :  their  rights  of  worship,  their 
private  law,  customs,  syllabus  of  education,  and  the  like. 
Finally,  they  want — directly  or  indirectly — ^their  rateable  (or 
somewhat  more  than  their  rateable)  share  in  the  loaves  and 
fishes  of  public  life — Cabinet  appointments,  posts  in  the  civil 
service,  and  so  forth.  To  the  first  of  these  demands,  the 
Hindus  are  adamant  in  their  refusal.  On  the  second  and 
fourth,  they  are  willing  to  haggle.  As  to  the  third,  they  lend 
an  intellectual  assent  to  the  theory  of  freedom  in  religion  and 
education ;  but  the  Congress  has  definitely  shown  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  break  down  any  constitutional  safeguards  which 
may  be  set  up  for  the  protection  of  minority  interests. 

The  deadlock  is  complete  ;  coitetitutional  advance  is  at  a 
standstill ;  and  the  Moslems  are  quite  freely  threatening 
“  direct  action  ”  unless  a  speedy  decision  is  reached  upon  their 
demands.  Meanwhile,  tension  grows,  and  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  Bombay  disorders  will  spread.  No  settlement 
of  communal  differences  is  going  to  be  possible,  unless  it  is 
imposed  from  outside  ;  and  the  sooner  a  settlement  is  made, 
the  better  for  the  peace  of  India.  There  are  many  competent 
observers  who  felt  that  a  great  opportunity  was  missed  when 
the  first  Round  Table  Conference  was  dissolved.  Both  the 
good  faith  of  the  British  Government  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  private  agreement  had  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  to 
the  world ;  and  India  had  reached  a  point  of  weariness  with 
the  Congress  and  its  antics  which  would  have  made  it  ready 
to  welcome  almost  any  decision  that  would  have  allowed  the 
new  constitution  to  start.  The  opportunity  was  missed  ;  our 
good  faith  and  the  impasse  are,  if  anything,  a  little  more  obvious 
than  they  were  then ;  but  the  danger  of  delay  has  grown 
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alarmingly,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  government’s  promise 
to  announce  a  settlement  during  this  summer  is  impatiently 
awaited. 

Whatever  the  decision  may  be,  two  sequels  can  confidently 
be  predicted.  The  first  is  the  obvious  consequence  that  it 
will  please  nobody.  The  Moslem  mind,  especially  in  the 
younger  generation,  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  violent  en¬ 
thusiasms.  At  times  it  has  climg  with  pathetic  faith  to  the 
British  connection  ;  at  others  it  has  given  itself  up  to  dreams 
of  a  pan-Islamic  world  dominion :  once  it  threw  itself  into 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  arms  and  offered  him  its  sword.  Should  the 
settlement — as  it  almost  certainly  must — give  the  Moslems 
less  than  their  filll  demand,  a  certain  section  of  them  may 
quite  conceivably  make  common  cause  with  the  Hindu 
extremists  against  us.  This  reaction,  however,  can  only  be 
short-lived ;  for  the  discontent  with  a  settlement  is  going  to 
be  far  more  acute  on  the  Hindu  than  on  the  Moslem  side. 
Ever  since  self-government  became  a  possibility  for  India,  the 
old  reactionary  Brahmanical  Hinduism,  as  personified  in 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  henchman.  Pandit  M.  M.  Malaviya,  has  been 
seeing  visions  of  the  revival  of  its  full  pontificial  powers.  Just 
as  in  its  day  it  swallowed  up  Buddhism,  and  beat  back  the 
onslaught  of  Mohammedanism,  so  now  would  it  free  itself 
from  the  influences  of  the  West  and  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
Indian  life  by  its  own  standards.  The  presence  of  Islam, 
entrenched  in  its  own  privileges,  mars  the  vision  and  will  be 
fiercely  combated. 

This  leads  to  the  second  sequel — as  grave  as  it  is  obvious — 
of  an  imposed  settlement :  the  fact  that,  if  the  new  constitution 
does  not  rest  on  the  people’s  will,  it  must  rest  on  some  outside 
authority  and  there  is  no  true  self-government.  The  position 
at  the  moment  is  artificial.  You  cannot  always  ride  on  the 
curb,  and  you  cannot  permanently  govern  a  country  by  emer¬ 
gency  ordinances.  The  day  must  come  when  Mr.  Gandhi  will 
be  free,  the  political  detenus  released,  the  ban  lifted  from  the 
activities  of  the  Congress,  and  normal  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion  restored.  What  will  then  ensue  is  about  as  certain  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The  extreme  Nationalists  will 
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set  to  work  at  once,  with  all  the  weapons  which  they  have 
perfected  during  these  years  of  disorder,  to  denounce  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  break  down  the  safeguards  which  it  establishes. 
The  special  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Moslem  minority  will 
be  ruthlessly  attacked ;  and  unless  there  is  something  more 
than  a  paper  constitution  to  defend  them,  the  result  may  be 
anything  up  to  civil  war. 

Against  all  this,  the  only  real  and  permanent  remedy  is  the 
growth  of  that  civic  sense  which,  in  our  Western  experiences, 
transcends  communal  prejudices.  For  the  development  of 
that  sense  there  has  been  little  opportunity  in  India  ;  such  is  the 
Nemesis  of  alien  rule,  however  efficient  or  benevolent.  Its 
evolution  is  a  matter  of  education  and  practice  ;  and  it  was  with 
a  view  to  providing  the  practice  that  Parliament,  when  framing 
the  Act  of  1919,  contemplated  the  approach  of  self-government 
by  progressive  stages.  A  wave  of  impatient  nationalism  has 
swept  away  the  idea  of  stages  ;  and  the  problem  facing  us  is 
how  to  give  a  practical  education  in  citizenship  to  people  who 
have  no  time  for  the  slow  school  where  we  had  to  learn  it  in 
the  West. 

The  solution — and  the  only  solution  now  possible — is  that 
which  aroused  the  real  or  simulated  indignation  of  certain  of  the 
delegates  at  last  winter’s  Round  Table. 

“  Are  you  going  to  send  us  back  to  our  country  ”,  [said  Sir  T.  B.  Sapru 
towards  the  close  of  that  session],  ”  with  a  promise  that  you  will  start 
us  with  provincial  autonomy,  and  work  up  to  federation  within  the  next 
few  years  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  stand  convinced  that  your  scheme 
of  provincial  autonomy  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  there  is  no  party 
of  any  standing  which  is  prepared  to  work  provincial  autonomy.  I  say 
that,  because  we  do  feel  that  provincial  autonomy  is  not  only  not  going 
to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  any  particular  party  in  India,  but  because 
r  think  it  will  stop  our  progress  for  the  future  for  many  years 

What  the  speaker  meant  was  that  he  would  not  accept  self- 
government  in  the  provinces  while  we  are  working  out  the 
problems  of  federation,  because  he  suspected  that  we  should 
make  this  procedure  an  excuse  for  indefinitely  hanging  up 
the  grant  of  responsibility  to  the  central  government.  The 
suspicion  is  perfectly  gratuitous  :  for  there  has  been  no  delay 
in  our  part  in  tackling  the  complexities  of  Federation.  But, 
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even  if  Federation  is  delayed  by  reason  of  its  unique  difficulties, 
why  should  the  provinces  not  be  used  as  the  training-ground 
in  administration  and  citizenship  which  India  needs  ? 

This  was  the  couree  advised  by  Sir  John  Simon’s  Com¬ 
mission  ;  the  Nationalists  professed  to  deride  it,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  Commission’s  advice  ;  but  moderate  opinion  is  now 
showing  a  marked  reaction.  There  is  almost  everything  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  it.  The  great  provinces  of  India  are  formid¬ 
able  units  of  administration ;  the  smallest  of  them  is  bigger 
than  Greece,  the  largest  bigger  than  Italy,  while  three  of  them 
have  a  higher  population  than  France.  They  offer  every  con¬ 
ceivable  variety  of  domestic  problem,  they  present  an  un¬ 
limited  field  for  social  reform  and  economic  development. 
There  is  work  enough  in  them  for  the  whole  of  the  present 
generation  of  Indian  statesmen. 

The  argument  against  starting  the  new  constitution  at  once 
in  the  provincial  sphere  is  partly,  as  we  saw,  suspicion  and 
partly  sentiment.  Its  only  substance  is  the  fear  of  accepting 
the  half-loaf  when  the  whole  of  the  bread,  it  is  assumed,  is 
virtually  ready  :  an  assumption  which  is  sadly  at  fault.  The 
grant  of  responsibility  to  the  central  government  was  to  come, 
as  the  Conference  agreed,  with,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
achievement  of  an  All-India  Federation.  That  achievement 
is  not  so  near  as  it  seemed  in  the  rosy  dawn  of  Round  Table 
enthusiasm.  We  in  the  British  Commonwealth  have  some 
experience  of  what  a  federation  involves  in  preparatory  labour 
and  diplomacy  ;  but  we  have  never  had  to  deal  with  a  position 
so  complex  and  difficult  as  it  is  going  to  be  in  India.  We  are 
hardly  across  the  threshold  of  the  practical  questions  which 
must  be  settled  before  it  becomes  a  workable  scheme  ;  and 
meanwhile  certain  of  the  Princes  are  weakening  in  their 
adhesion  to  it.  Years  may  elapse  before  it  gets  into  operation ; 
and  until  then  it  cannot  be  seriously  suggested  that  all  advance 
should  be  suspended. 

The  Simon  Commission  foresaw  this  difficulty  so  clearly 
that  they  wasted  no  time  in  arguing  it.  What  they  envisaged 
was  provincial  autonomy  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  strong, 
unified  government  in  British  hands  at  Delhi,  which  would 
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prepare  the  way  for  a  great  federation  of  the  States  and  the 
provinces,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  maintain  the  peace 
and  order  necessary  to  give  the  new  regime  in  the  provinces 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  Now  that  we  are  at  last  facing  real¬ 
ities,  is  it  not  possible  to  go  back  to  Sir  John  Simon’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  in  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  alone,  can  a  safe  beginning  be  made  with  handling  the 
minorities  question  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  British  government’s  decision  upon 
these  arguments,  it  is  imperative  to  get  an  early  pronoimcement. 
The  favourable  effects  of  the  Round  Table  are  disappearing 
under  the  corrosive  action  of  delay.  The  Hindu  Moderates 
are  withdrawing  their  support  of  the  Government  on  some 
technical  grounds  of  trivial  importance  ;  all  their  traditions,  it 
is  true,  required  them  to  take  this  step  sooner  or  later,  but  it 
comes  awkwardly  at  the  moment.  The  Moslems  are  divided 
and  discontented.  The  country  is  steeped  in  terrible  economic 
depression,  and  urgently  needs  guidance  and  encouragement. 
The  three  preparatory  Committees  have  done  their  work,  and 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  that  it  can 
possibly  require.  A  pronouncement  of  policy  now  is  a  matter 
of  the  first  urgency  if  grave  developments  are  to  be  averted. 

Once  an  announcement  is  made,  the  procedure  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  similar  to  that  which  was  followed  in  preparing 
the  Act  of  1919,  the  Act  embodying  the  present  transitional 
constitution.  On  that  occasion,  a  Joint  Committee  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Selborne.  They  had  before  them  the  whole  project  of  reforms, 
as  proposed  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford,  along  with  the  detailed  recommendations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  upon  it.  They  heard  witnesses  belonging  to 
that  government ;  also  a  large  number  of  witnesses  repre¬ 
senting  all  phases  of  Indian  opinion.  They  submitted  a 
report  to  Parliament,  which  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
valuable  documents  in  all  the  Reforms  literature.  On  this 
report  the  Bill  was  drafted  ;  and  it  went  through  Parliament 
in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  a  short  Bill,  all  questions  of 
franchise,  finance,  functions  and  the  like  being  left  to  bylaws 
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which  came  into  effect  after  lying,  with  no  objection  taken,  for 
a  prescribed  period  on  the  table  of  both  Houses. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  situation  is  different.  For 
oral  evidence  there  will  not  be  the  same  need,  in  view  of  the 
ample  expression  given  to  Indian  opinion  at  the  Round  Table, 
and  as  Indian  coadjutors  are  to  work  with  the  committee. 
Documentary  material,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  far  more 
voluminous.  The  Simon  Commission’s  report,  the  report  of 
the  Indian  Committee  which  sat  simultaneously,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  Roimd  Table,  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Consultative  Committee  which  Lord  Willing- 
don  has  been  keeping  busy — all  these,  read  in  the  light  of 
whatever  mandate  of  general  policy  the  Cabinet  may  issue, 
will  fill  the  hands  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  Apart  from 
such  differences,  however,  the  procedure  of  1919  may  with 
much  advantage  be  followed.  It  marks  the  imquestioned 
authority  of  the  British  Parliament  to  frame  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  it  puts  the  all-important  work  of  drafting  in  the 
hands  of  as  competent  and  fair-minded  a  tribunal  as  can  be 
got  together  in  this  rough-and-tumble  world. 

Since  the  late  Lord  Morley  first  began  to  trouble  the 
apparently  placid  surface  of  Indian  politics,  this  will  be  the 
third  great  measure  of  reform  ;  each  having  followed,  as  an 
inevitable  sequel,  the  one  before.  It  will  not  be  the  last ;  for 
India  is  entering  upon  a  particularly  difficiilt  period  in  its 
history.  The  making  and  mending  of  constitutions  become 
matters  of  secondary  moment  when  there  is  national  union ;  but 
union  is  the  primary  political  weapon  which  India  has  still 
to  forge.  The  Hindu-Moslem  dissension  is  only  one,  though 
at  present  the  gravest,  of  the  obstacles  to  it ;  and  a  settlement 
imposed  from  without  can  be  only,  at  the  best,  a  makeshift 
which  will  give  Indian  patriots  a  breathing-space  for  the 
discovery  of  something  better.  If  they  devote  themselves  to 
that  task,  there  is  hope  for  the  future :  otherwise,  there  is 
no  outlook  except  continued  trouble.  The  Moslems  are  far 
too  tenacious,  and  in  Northern  India  far  too  virile,  a  minority 
to  be  suppressed ;  and  even  if  the  fourteen  points  of  their 
present  demands  contain  a  bargaining  margin,  there  are  certain 
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essentials  for  which  no  good  Moslem  will  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
his  own  life  or  the  public  peace. 

A  bridge  of  lasting  understanding  between  the  two  great 
communities  must  rest  on  two  solid  foundations  :  a  reform  of 
Brahmanism  and  the  economic  betterment  of  the  country. 
The  former  is  an  immense  task,  which  has  hitherto  defeated  all 
endeavour,  and  which  the  Hindus  themselves  alone  can  face. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  depreciate  the  marvellous  service  which 
Brahmanism  has  done  for  India’s  culture  and  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  its  social  life.  But,  like  many  another  priestly 
caste,  the  orthodox  Brahman  has  passed  his  usefulness  unless 
he  can  adapt  himself  to  a  new  world-spirit.  The  excesses  of 
the  Congress  party  are  his  latest  response  to  that  spirit ;  and 
if  there  were  no  counter-indications,  the  prospect  indeed  would 
be  discouraging.  Glimpses  of  a  better  hope,  however,  are 
visible.  Chief  among  them  is  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the 
movement  for  the  release  of  women  from  the  seclusion  of  the 
zenana  system.  As  a  talented  authoress,  herself  for  a  time 
an  inmate  of  the  zenana,  has  recently  been  telling  us,  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  woman  was  originally  part  of  the  Brahman  scheme 
for  dominion  over  man.  Her  emancipation  will  go  far  to 
undo  that  ascendancy.  The  gigantic  electorates  proposed  by 
Lord  Lothian’s  Committee  may,  despite  their  obvious  dis¬ 
advantages,  operate  in  time  in  the  same  direction. 
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By  R.  C.  Smart,  M.I.Min.E. 

The  Coal  Mines  Bill  is  now  on  the  Statute  Book.  It  has 
removed  for  the  time  being  the  prospect  of  another 
ruinous  struggle  over  hours  and  wages.  But  will  it 
do  anything  for  the  cure  of  the  deep-seated  evils  of  the  whole 
industry  ?  Will  it  restore  the  flourishing  conditions  of  the 
pre-war  days  when  the  export  of  coal  was  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  our  foreign  trade,  and  also  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  those  other  depressed  industries, 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  ?  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  show  that  much  more  drastic  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted  to  re-organise  the  industry  if  it  is  ever  to  compete 
again  successfully  with  its  more  efficient  foreign  rivals. 

Unfortunately,  any  alternative  seems  to  be  preferred  by  the 
coal  industry  to  a  direct  attack  on  the  evil  by  rational  methods. 
We  are  in  this  country  traditionally  prone  to  compromise, 
though  in  this  case  “  makeshift  is  perhaps  a  better  word 
to  apply  to  the  measures  embodied  in  the  new  Act.  About 
their  necessity  in  existing  conditions,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  They  practically  do  no  more  than  maintain  the 
status  quo  :  but  had  the  legislative  conditions  under  which  the 
industry  has  been  conducted  for  the  past  two  years  been 
allowed  to  lapse,  it  would  rapidly  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  chaos. 

The  two  main  provisions  of  the  new  Act  are  a  prolongation 
for  five  years  of  the  quota  system,  and  the  continuation  for 
five  years  of  the  yi-hour  day.  The  quota  system,  by  which 
production  and  price  are  regulated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  has  proved  generally  satisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  industry.  It  has  stabilised  inland  prices  at  about 
the  1930  level,  some  districts  increasing  profits  as  much  as 
yd.  a  ton. 

The  public  has  had  to  pay  for  this  ;  for  had  there  been 
unrestricted  competition  the  internal  price  would  have  fallen 
to  the  private  consumer  is.  a  ton,  whilst  in  the  case  of  utility 
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undertakings  the  price  of  fuel  has  been  increased  by  as.  6d. 
a  ton.  Taking  the  average,  Lord  Hailsham  in  the  debate  on 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  estimated  that  without  the 
quota  there  would  have  been  a  natural  fall  of  as.  per  ton. 
The  coal  export  trade  has  suffered,  but  not  owing  to  the  quota. 
In  1931  the  amount  exported  declined  14  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  Poland  there  was  an  increase  of  ii  per  cent.,  and  in  Belgium 
38  per  cent.  We  are  the  major  coal  exporting  nation,  and  the 
decline  in  exports  is  merely  a  symptom  of  the  decline  in 
world  trade  concurrent  with  foreign  restrictions  on  our  exports 
by  quotas,  tariffs,  and  other  influences  such  as  the  lower  prices 
quoted  by  our  competitors. 

With  regard  to  the  yi-hour  day,  the  miners  made  no  real 
fight  for  the  return  to  seven  hours.  The  continuance  of  the 
yi  hour  shift  was  by  general  consent  inevitable  if  the  industry 
were  not  to  sink  still  further  into  the  depths  of  financial 
distress,  owing  to  the  cut-throat  competition  which  prevails 
in  the  world  to-day. 

This  remorseless  pressure  of  foreign  competition  is  due  to 
over-production.  Owing  to  the  War  the  interference  with 
the  free  movement  of  coal  which  then  began  gave  an  impetus 
to  all  countries  to  develop  their  own  fuel  resources,  and  also 
to  exploit  other  sources  of  power.  Thus,  there  is  a  wide 
margin  of  surplus  capacity.  This  margin  was  demonstrated 
during  the  British  coal  dispute  in  1926,  when,  despite  a  loss 
in  British  output  of  120  million  tons,  the  world  output  fell 
by^only  two  million  tons.  The  surplus  is  probably  greater 
now,^with  all  the  advances  in  technical  processes  and  organisa¬ 
tion  which  have  taken  place  on  the  Continent. 

N  This  surplus  production  leads  to  a  fierce  war  for  markets, 
and  to  protective  measures  such  as  subsidies,  bounties,  pre¬ 
ferential  railway  rates,  and  price  regulation,  to  which  the 
self-interest  of  all  countries  has  compelled  them  to  have 
recourse.  If  the  British  coal  industry  had  met  this  danger 
by  the  application  of  more  scientific  methods  of  production 
and  the  closing  of  inefficient  mines  by  agreement  it  would  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  solving  its  problems,  but  we  shall 
see  later  how  little  has  been  done  in  this  respect. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  British  coal  industry,  buoyed  up  for 
years  by  an  illusory  temporary  prosperity,  preferred  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  A  succession  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  commanding  industrial  position  held  by 
this  country  at  the  end  of  the  War,  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr,  and  the  coal  strike  in  the  United  States  kept  at  bay  that 
powerful  and  insistent  economic  truth,  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  export  trade  depends  upon  competitive  ability. 

The  Mines  Act  of  1930  was  designed  to  secure  some  measure 
of  industrial  organisation  by  the  elimination  of  weak  selling 
and  by  facilitating  the  grouping  of  interests.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  effect  of  the  regulation  of  production  by  means  of 
the  quota  would  be  indirectly  to  stimulate  the  closing  of 
redundant  uneconomic  mines.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
resulted  in  their  perpetuation.  The  minimum  price  enforced 
under  it  kept  them  alive.  It  has  even  checked  the  operation 
of  natural  economic  tendencies,  which  had  led,  up  to  1929, 
to  the  closing  of  one-third  of  the  3,100  mines  which  were 
working  before  the  War. 

To  a  mining  engineer  there  is  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  constitutes  an  “  uneconomic  mine  ”  and  in  indicating 
the  means  by  which  it  can  eventually  be  eliminated.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  knowledge  is  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  mine-owners  themselves.  The  valuable  report  of  the 
Samuel  Commission  in  1925  directed  attention  to  our  failure 
in  adequate  research  work,  the  absence  of  modem  methods 
in  selling  coal,  and  the  need  for  improvement  in  the  technology 
of  coal  production.  It  showed  also  that  the  depression  in  the 
industry  was  the  result  of  its  loosely  knit  character  and  its 
disregard  of  the  importance  of  industrial  co-operation.  It  there¬ 
fore  advised  the  grouping  and  amalgamation  of  colliery  interests. 

All  these  measures  the  government  then  in  power  to  a  great 
extent  ignored.  Some  of  them  have  since  been  very  partially 
adopted,  but  had  they  been  promptly  put  into  force  at  the  time 
the  mining  industry  would  have  been  placed  on  the  high  road 
to  recovery.  Unhappily  the  question  of  the  mines  has  always 
been  treated  as  a  political  matter.  The  industry,  finding 
unanimity  of  action  impossible,  adopted  the  line  of  least 
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resistance,  and  while  it  was  taking  things  much  too  easily 
our  foreign  competitors  left  us  far  behind. 

The  structure  of  the  industry  has  rendered  almost  im¬ 
possible  any  hope  of  securing  unanimity  of  action  or  co¬ 
operation  of  interest  in  accordance  with  modern  industrial 
organisation.  A  multiplicity  of  units,  often  family  concerns, 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  at  present  exists,  side  by  side  with 
well-equipped  colliery  groups  operating  under  a  legislative 
measure  which,  though  giving  artificial  support  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  scales  down  the  standard  of  average  efficiency  to 
that  of  the  least  progressive  concerns. 

It  was  the  fond  hope  of  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1930 
that  this  state  of  things  would  be  remedied  by  the  amalgamation 
of  collieries  through  the  means  of  a  new  body  called  the  Coal 
Mines  Reorganisation  Commission.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
however,  that  this  Commission  is  simply  marking  time.  The 
active  hostility  of  the  industry  was  shown  from  the  beginning, 
and  without  its  co-operation  this  machinery  is  largely  valueless. 
So  far  only  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  pits,  representing  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  labour  force  in  the  industry,  have  resolved 
themselves  into  large-scale  amalgamations. 

It  is  clear  that  compulsory  powers  will  have  to  be  applied 
to  force  on  amalgamations,  or  to  secure  a  closer  integration 
of  interests,  as  the  chronic  individualism  of  the  coal  owners 
forms  a  bar  to  any  hope  of  voluntary  progress.  With  the 
passing  into  law  of  the  Coal  Mines  Bill  the  Commission  has 
now  given  a  clear  intimation  to  the  industry  that  compulsory 
powers  will  be  sought. 

Personally  I  am  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  central 
authority  by  the  industry  for  the  establishment  of  measures, 
similar  to  those  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  to  deal  with 
redundant  capacity  in  each  coalfield.  If  our  large  and  modem 
collieries  were  thus  able  to  work  nearer  to  full  capacity,  the 
i  ndustry,  in  addition  to  being  placed  on  a  distinctly  remunerative 
basis,  would  soon  regain  its  competitive  ability  in  overseas 
markets,  which,  on  an  economic  basis,  it  has  definitely  lost. 
This  loss  dates  back  to  the  period  in  1923-24  when  our  com¬ 
petitors  began  the  reconstruction  of  their  industries,  and  were 
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thus  enabled  for  the  first  time  to  surpass  us  in  output  per 
worker  employed  per  working  shift. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realised  that  prior  to  the  War  the 
coal  industry  held  an  advantage  of  about  2s.  per  ton  in  the 
export  coal  trade,  in  spite  of  lower  wages  and  longer  hours 
worked  in  the  mines  on  the  Continent.  To-day  we  no  longer 
hold  such  an  advantage,  although  hours  of  work  abroad  are 
now,  if  anything,  shorter  than  in  this  country.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  remarkable  change  ? 

The  reason  lies  in  the  advance  in  the  standards  of  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  on  the  Continent,  leading  to  reduction  of 
costs.  At  the  same  time  production  has  been  centralised 
at  the  modern  mines  whilst  the  less  efficient  ones  have  been 
closed.  This  is  a  matter  of  profound  importance. 

The  vital  factor  controlling  cost  of  production  is  the  amount 
of  coal  hewn  or  “  gotten  ”  per  working  shift  per  man  employed 
(i.e.,  per  man-shift).  If,  by  better  methods  or  increased 
mechanisation  or  longer  hours  worked  per  shift,  this  figure  can 
be  improved,  then  costs  of  production  per  ton  of  coal  will  be 
reduced.  Thus,  an  increase  of  4  cwts.  per  man-shift  may 
mean  a  reduction  of  3s.  or  4s.  per  ton  in  cost. 

This  vital  economic  factor  is  one  that  defines  the  industry’s 
very  existence  on  a  healthy  basis.  So  much  so  that  it  forms 
the  colliery  manager’s  guide  as  to  the  economy  of  his  mine, 
for  other  costs  of  production  adjust  themselves  automatically, 
under  normal  conditions,  to  variations  in  output  per  man¬ 
shift. 

The  lack  of  progress  in  modern  methods  in  British  mines 
in  comparison  with  those  of  our  continental  rivals  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table.  It  shows  the  output  per  man-shift 
in  hundredweights  in  the  pre-War  year  1913,  as  compared  with 
the  last  figures  available  in  the  three  countries  which  are  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  in  the  export  coal  trade. 

1913  1931 

Great  Britain  . 20*3  cwts.  21*60  cwts. 

Ruhr  . 18*6  „  31  „ 

Poland  . 24  „  32  „ 

These  figures  are  of  deep  significance.  The  British  mines  have 
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fallen  behind  owing  to  inadequate  progress  in  mechanisation 
and  methods  of  coal  extraction.  The  output  of  machine- 
mined  coal  in  this  country  to-day,  for  example,  forms  only 
35  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  the  Ruhr  the  percentage  is 
over  90. 

If  the  same  skill  and  care  had  been  shown  south  of  the 
border  as  has  been  exhibited  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  machine 
mining  this  important  issue  would  be  no  longer  in  doubt, 
but  the  attitude  of  the  industry  towards  mechanisation  is 
the  despair  of  manufacturers  and  agents  handling  machine 
mining  and  conveying  plant.  Even  Holland  to-day  has  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  magnificently  equipped  collieries  in 
Europe,  and  has  improved  her  output  per  man-shift  from 
16  cwts.  in  1913  to  over  25  cwts.  in  1931,  whilst  France  shows 
an  improvement  of  25  per  cent,  since  1927  in  productive 
efficiency. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  we  cannot  speed  up 
productive  efficiency — output  per  man-shift — except  by  allocat¬ 
ing  a  greater  proportion  of  quota  output  to  the  progressive 
concerns  (not  necessarily  the  largest  mines)  thus  eventually 
securing  the  elimination  of  the  uneconomic  producers.  Further 
a  maximum  incentive  to  improved  mining  technology  would 
thus  be  established  on  a  sound  basis.  Have  we  the  moral 
courage  to  insist  that  this  be  done  ?  The  political  “  window 
dressing  ”  of  to-day  unfortunately  becomes  the  crisis  of 
to-morrow. 

Another  all-important  element  in  the  economic  working  of 
the  coal  industry  is  marketing.  It  is  now  very  essential 
for  each  district  accurately  to  grade  and  classify  its  coals 
in  order  that  they  may  be  fairly  correlated  with  those  of 
surrounding  districts,  so  that  similar  qualities  may  command 
the  same  prices  in  common  markets.  As  the  writer  has  pointed 
out  elsewhere  (“  Economics  of  the  Coal  Industry  **)  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  organised  marketing  of  coal  is  by  syndica¬ 
tion  on  the  lines  of  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate, 
prices  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold  to  the  actual  consumer  being 
controlled  under  a  central  organisation  of  the  industry,  with 
adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  Costs 
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of  distribution  of  coal  in  the  Ruhr  have  thus  been  reduced 
as  much  as  30  per  cent,  by  the  elimination  of  a  portion  of  the 
distributing  trade,  and  by  reducing  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  the  coal  passes.  Again,  the  cleanliness  and 
character  of  our  export  coal  and  the  out  of  date  coal  loading 
equipment  at  our  ports  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  as 
the  Mission  to  Scandinavia  so  eloquently  emphasised  in  its 
report. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  old  suicidal 
policy  of  free  competition  can  never  have  full  play  again. 
The  industry  has  to  remember  that  coal  as  a  source  of  energy 
is  losing  ground.  Let  me  give  some  striking  facts  showing  the 
effects  of  increased  fuel  economy  in  modern  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  1908,  i8i  lbs.  of  coal  were  needed  to  generate 
a  unit  of  electricity  ;  to-day  about  lbs.  are  required.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  requires  to-day  eight  million  tons  less 
coal  than  was  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  quantity 
of  iron  and  steel  in  1913.  The  gas  industry  required  84  tons 
of  coal  to  make  a  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  1913,  but  to-day 
requires  less  than  70  tons. 

Again,  coal  is  being  replaced  by  other  power  resources. 
The  advance  of  oil  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1930 
42  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  shipping  had  abandoned  coal  as 
the  motive  force  and  substituted  oil.  The  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  harnessing  of  energy  from  water  power  in  Europe 
alone  corresponds  to  a  coal  consumption  of  about  40  million 
tons  per  annum.  All  these  facts  point  in  one  direction. 
Combined  with  the  greater  technical  progress  and  better 
organisation  of  our  foreign  competitors  they  indicate  the 
imperative  necessity  of  the  coal  industry  bestirring  itself. 

The  revival  of  the  use  of  a  powdered  coal  and  oil  mixture, 
“  colloidal  fuel,”  gets  prominent  attention  and  big  head  lines 
in  the  press,  and  prompts  questions  in  Parliament  that  only 
reveal  the  ignorance  of  the  politician.  I  was  in  touch  with  this 
work  during  the  War,  and  even  if  technical  difficulties  are  over¬ 
come  its  maximum  assistance  to  the  industry  would  be  in 
the  order  of  2  per  cent.,  or  some  five  million  tons  per  annum. 
The  demand  for  coal  will  expand  with  industrial  activity, 
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combined  with  active  research  work  for  greater  economy  in 
its  use  in  varied  forms  as  a  source  of  power.  Despite  the  trend 
of  fuel  economy  the  consumption  of  coal  abroad  since  the  War 
has  increased ;  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  we  the 
melancholy  fact  to  record  of  acute  depression  and  reduced 
demand. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  British  coal  owner’s  idea  of 
economic  improvement  in  his  industry  is  confined  to  wage 
reductions  and  increased  hours.  The  industry  within  is 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  at  once  harsh  and  bitter,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  operates  seem  to  produce  an  inimical 
and  suspicious  spirit.  The  methods  of  dealing  with  its  labour 
force  and  personnel  are  primitive  and  crude,  whilst  intense 
hostility  is  shown  to  constructive  criticism  such  as  is  offered 
in  the  present  article.  But  for  the  progressive  minority  in  its 
midst,  one  would  frankly  despair  of  its  future  progress.  Some 
of  the  British  mines  are  among  the  most  efficient  in  the  world, 
but  the  leaven  is  not  sufficient  to  influence  the  policy  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  on  national  lines. 

The  miners  have  perforce  accepted  the  new  Act,  though 
their  position  is  undoubtedly  distressing.  Their  real  wages 
are  considerably  less  than  those  paid  before  the  War.  Wages, 
in  fact,  have  never  since  1921  kept  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living.  The  actual  earnings  in  1930,  for  example,  were 
17  per  cent,  below  the  cost-of-living  index,  and  the  figure  is 
much  the  same  to-day.  It  may  be  added  also  that  the  miners 
are  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  ultimate  adverse  effect  upon 
them  of  the  recent  change  in  the  country’s  fiscal  policy. 

In  view  of  our  peculiar  dependence  upon  export  trade 
we  shall  ultimately  be  forced  to  recognise  to  a  much  greater 
extent  the  value  of  international  co-operation.  In  September, 
1931,  a  conference  between  the  chief  coal  producing  and 
consuming  countries  in  Europe  was  held,  but  it  simply  explored 
the  ground  over  which  future  discussions  might  take  place. 
This  country  had  just  gone  off  the  gold  standard,  and,  quite 
frankly,  the  conference  advanced  no  further  because  British 
coal  owners  felt  that  now,  with  a  depreciated  currency,  they 
would  be  able  to  make  good  their  losses  in  the  export  trade.  The 
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intention  to  exploit  this  situation  in  preference  to  joining  in 
international  measures  of  co-operation  was  made  evident  at 
an  international  conference  in  January  of  this  year.  At  that 
conference,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  inter¬ 
national  commercial  agreements  for  marketing  coal,  the 
Mining  Association  was  not  even  represented. 

The  advantages  of  a  depreciated  currency,  however,  cannot 
last,  and  this  year  we  have  seen  the  adoption  of  retaliatory 
measures.  There  is  almost  an  unconscious  touch  of  humour 
in  the  constant  reference  made  to  the  foreign  restrictions  on 
our  coal  exports.  What  could  we  expect  while  we  enjoy 
such  an  artificial  advantage  by  going  off  gold,  protect  ourselves 
with  a  tariff,  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  complete  disregard 
of  the  need  of  international  co-operation  in  commercial 
affairs  ? 

Again  co-operation  very  definitely  will  not  be  considered  by 
our  mining  industry  unless  foreign  producing  countries  allocate 
to  us  as  our  share  in  an  international  cartel  a  proportion 
representing  the  coal  tonnage  we  have  lost  in  foreign  markets 
since  the  War  !  We  can  hardly  imagine  such  a  proposal 
being  treated  seriously  by  Poland,  for  example,  where  coal 
exports  form  i8  per  cent,  of  that  country's  foreign  trade. 


WANDERING  JEWS 
By  Cecil  Roth 


I 

IN  their  Council  Chamber  in  the  captured  Alhambra,  still 
scented  with  the  perfumes  of  its  former  Moorish  occupants, 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  appended  their  signatures  on 
March  30th,  1492,  to  the  decree  expelling  the  Jews  from 
Spain.  Long  before  the  Visigoths  arrived  the  Jews  had  dwelt 
in  the  land  and  had  made  notable  contributions  to  its  culture 
and  well-being.  But  with  the  triumphant  close  of  the  final 
struggle  against  the  Moslems  (to  which  Jewish  financiers  had 
liberally  contributed)  the  support  of  the  smaller  religious 
minority  had  at  last  become  unnecessary. 

The  Spanish  people,  affected  by  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism, 
were  irked  by  this  incongruous  residue,  which  refused  to  assimi¬ 
late  in  spite  of  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Above 
all,  during  the  past  century,  the  problem  of  their  relations 
with  the  New  Christians  had  become  more  and  more  acute. 
The  latter,  Jews  dragged  to  the  baptismal  font  during  and  after 
the  great  wave  of  massacres  which  began  at  Seville  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  1391,  were  notoriously  Christians  in  name  only. 
In  race,  in  characteristics,  and  above  all  in  belief,  they  remained 
incorrigibly  Jewish.  The  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  had 
recently  been  introduced  in  order  to  cope  with  them,  but 
without  any  striking  success,  although  the  smoke  of  the 
quemaderos  was  beginning  to  pollute  the  sky  in  every  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  force  this 
stubborn  element  to  conform  whole-heartedly  to  Christianity 
while  their  unconverted  brethren  remained  to  teach  them,  by 
precept  and  by  example,  the  tenets  of  the  faith  of  their  common 
ancestors. 

It  was  this  fact  which  was  the  justification,  if  not  the  actual 
cause,  of  the  drastic  measure  of  expulsion  of  1492  :  though  it  is 
significant  of  the  proportion  of  sheer  fanaticism  which  entered 
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into  the  question  that  its  scope  extended  to  the  overseas 
dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  such  as  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  where  the  problem  of  the  crypto-Jew  was  virtually 
unknown. 

The  number  of  exiles  (the  last  of  whom  left  the  harbour  of 
Seville  almost  on  the  same  day  that  Columbus  set  sail  from  the 
same  place  to  discover  a  new  world  beyond  the  ocean)  has 
been  variously  estimated,  with  the  cheerful  mediaeval  disregard 
for  exact  figures,  at  anything  up  to  3,000,000  souls.  This  was 
corrected  by  over-careful  nineteenth-century  scholars  to 
100,000,  but  the  figure  should  probably  approximate  in  fact 
to  something  like  250,000.  The  whole  of  north-western 
Europe — England,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  most  of  Germany 
— was  at  this  time  entirely  closed  to  the  Jews.  The  exiles 
were  therefore  restricted,  in  their  choice  of  a  new  home,  to 
the  Mediterranean  world,  though  many  of  them  found  a  brief, 
though  ivmbled,  breathing-space  in  Portugal  until  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  that  country  in  1497. 

Jewish  legend  and  folk-lore  have  preserved  heartrending 
accounts  of  the  sufferings  of  the  exiles  during  the  course  of 
their  wanderings.  A  few  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  though  the 
disorders  which  began  there  with  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII 
of  France  almost  immediately  afterwards  rendered  their  life 
far  from  secure,  and  even  contemporaries  were  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  of  zealous  friars  wandering  through  the  starving 
groups  on  the  quay-side  at  Genoa  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  other.  The  vast  majority,  fearing 
to  submit  any  further  to  the  dubious  mercies  of  Christians, 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  Moslem  world.  Thus,  all 
along  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Balkans, 
fresh  Jewish  communities  sprang  up,  or  the  old  ones  were 
galvanised  into  a  new  life.  Along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  inland  as  far  as  Fez  and  Mequinez,  the  refugees 
settled  by  tens  of  thousands,  notwithstanding  the  intolerance 
of  the  inhabitants. 

More  fortunate  were  those  who  directed  their  steps  farther 
afield.  “  How  can  you  call  this  Ferdinand  wise  ?  ”  said  the 
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Sultan  Bajazet  to  his  courtiers,  “  he  who  depopulates  his 
own  dominions  in  order  to  enrich  mine  ”  ;  and  he  received 
the  refugees  with  open  arms.  They  settled  in  vast  numbers 
throughout  the  Empire.  Brusa,  Adrianople,  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  above  all  Salonika  suddenly  grew  to  be  Jewish 
communities  of  the  first  importance.  The  exiles  brought 
with  them  the  arts  and  crafts  which  they  had  followed  in 
Spain — weaving,  glass-blowing,  gold  and  silver  working,  and 
even  the  manufacture  of  artillery.  After  population,  wealth 
and  learning  followed.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  world  Jewry 
was  removed  from  West  to  East. 

II 

Notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  had 
passed  and  the  complete  change  in  their  environment,  the 
exiles,  with  pathetic  fidelity,  remained  true  in  their  new  homes 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Spain  which  had  spewed  them  out. 
Constantinople  and  Salonika  became  islands  of  Iberian  culture 
in  the  midst  of  a  strange  land.  The  immigrants  preserved  its 
customs,  its  art,  its  dishes,  and  above  all  its  language.  Gonzalo 
de  Illescas,  a  century  after  the  expulsion,  recounts  how  he  met 
in  Venice  Jewish  children  from  the  Levant  who  spoke  better 
Castilian  than  he  did  himself.  Such  cases  were  far  from 
exceptional. 

This  state  of  affairs,  not  unnatural  in  the  first  couple  of 
generations,  continued  century  after  century.  Columbus,  were 
he  alive  to-day,  would  perhaps  find  himself  more  at  home 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Salonika  or  of  Tetuan  than  along  the 
quays  of  Seville.  Spanish  culture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
a  semi-fossilized  form,  continues  to  be  preserved  with  the 
utmost  fidelity  among  the  descendants  of  the  exiles  of  four 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  On  the  Sabbath,  they  bring  out  all 
their  ancestral  finery,  based  on  the  fashions  of  Toledo  or  of 
Cordova  before  their  ancestors  were  driven  forth.  In  their 
houses,  they  cook  Spanish  dishes  which  were  already  old- 
fashioned  in  the  time  of  Cervantes. 

Above  all,  they  preserve  their  language.  It  is  written  in 
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Hebrew  characters,  intermingled  with  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
and  other  elements,  and  called  by  them  “  Ladino  But  it 
remains  fundamentally  the  old  Castilian  which  their  fathers 
spoke — in  which  the  aged  Rabbi  Isaac  Abrabanel  pleaded  with 
the  Catholic  sovereigns  for  the  rescission  of  the  Edict  of  Expul¬ 
sion,  and  in  which  Torquemada,  dramatically  throwing  down 
a  crucifix  on  the  table,  forbade  them  to  accede  to  this  prayer. 
In  this  language  they  carry  on  their  correspondence,  print 
their  newspapers,  write  their  love-poems,  and  deliver  their 
sermons.  In  it,  the  mothers  sing  their  children  to  sleep 
with  old-world  lullabies  forgotten  in  the  country  where  they 
were  composed  ;  while  even  their  popular  ballads,  dealing 
with  the  exploits  of  the  Cid  Campeador  and  his  knights, 
recall  Spain  of  the  age  before  Don  Quixote. 

The  number  of  the  Spanish  Jews  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  to  whom  this  description  applies  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  is,  even  now,  very  considerable.  In  Morocco  and 
Northern  Africa  there  are  about  150,000.  In  the  Balkans 
and  the  former  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  they  number  something  like  350,000.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  they  are  not  all  necessarily  the  descendants  of  the 
exiles  from  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  language  which  they 
speak  :  for  they  comprise  also  a  goodly  number  of  the  semi¬ 
aboriginal  Jewish  inhabitants,  established  in  those  parts  since 
classical  times,  who  became  assimilated  in  their  own  country 
through  the  superior  numbers  and  culture  of  the  more  recent 
immigrants.  However,  the  names  of  the  vast  majority  (fre¬ 
quently  deriving  from  their  former  residences  in  the  Peninsula, 
such  as  Toledo,  Cafmona,  or  Cordovero),  are  incontrovertible 
proof  of  their  place  of  origin.  They  form  the  principal  body 
of  what  are  known  as  the  Sephardim — a  term  used  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  Jews  from  the  Ash¬ 
kenazim  of  Northern  Europe.* 


P  *Sepharad,  for  which  see  Obadiah,  verse  20,  was  the  traditional  name  apphed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  to  Spain,  as  Tsarephath  was  to  France,  Ashkenaz  to  C^nnany,  and 
Canaan  (the  land  of  slaves)  to  the  Slavonic  countries  further  East.  No  similar  Bibhcal 
term  was  left  for  England,  which  was  generally  designated  as  the  Isle  of  the  Sea  ” 
or  as  "  the  Comer  of  the  Earth  ” — a  literal,  if  somewhat  unscientific,  rendering  of 
Angl4-Un$. 
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III 

It  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century  that  the  Spanish 
people  first  became  aware  of  these  extraordinary  islands  of 
antiquated  Spanish  culture  scattered  about  the  Mediterranean 
world.  In  1883  a  certain  Spanish  scholar  and  statesman, 
Angel  Pulido  Ferndndez  (subsequently  Senator),  happened  to 
overhear  a  conversation  carried  on  in  archaic  Castilian  while 
on  a  boat  going  down  the  Danube.  The  phenomenon  im¬ 
pressed  his  imagination  so  greatly  that  he  spent  a  large  part  of 
the  remainder  of  his  life  travelling  about  to  investigate  the 
life  of  the  Sefarditas  (as  he  called  them)  and  endeavouring  to 
recreate  both  Spanish  interest  in  them  and  an  interest  on  their 
part  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  A  portly  work  of  six  hundred 
pages,  Espanoles  sin  Patriay  which  appeared  in  1905,  testified 
to  his  industry  and  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  At  short 
intervals,  ever  since,  the  pleasing  rediscovery  has  been  repeated. 
Spanish-speaking  Levantine  Jews,  coming  to  Spain,  have  been 
seized  upon  and  exhibited  in  salons  and  lecture-halls.  Scholars, 
too,  have  become  aware  of  their  existence  and  importance. 
Philologists  have  eagerly  studied  their  dialect  as  providing  sure 
guidance  to  that  which  was  spoken  in  the  great  days  of  Spain  ; 
and  students  of  literature  avidly  collected  the  Romances  or 
ballads,  which  were  still  current  in  their  homes. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  political  repercussions.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  protectorate,  the  Ladino-speaking 
Jews  of  Morocco  were  found  to  be  an  admirable  leaven  of 
Hispanisation,  and  were  hailed  as  a  godsend  by  successive 
generations  of  Governors.  To  foster  their  sympathies  towards 
the  mother-country  was  a  natural  course.  In  1910,  accordingly, 
there  was  established  the  AUianza  Hispano-Hebrea,  to  establish 
relations  with  the  dispossessed  Spanish  Jews.  In  1912,  this 
was  reconstituted  under  governmental  patronage.  A  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Professor  from  the  Levant  was  invited  to  fill  a  chair  of 
Jewish  studies  at  Madrid.  The  Dictator,  the  Marques  de 
Estella,  was  no  less  eager,  going  so  far  as  to  establish  a  Council 
of  Cultural  Relations,  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
encourage  literary  and  scientific  intercourse  with  the  Sephardic 
world.  A  Review,  La  revista  de  Raza^  was  founded  with  the 
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same  object.  After  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  on  April 
14th,  1931,  all  this  agitation  culminated  in  a  spectacular 
attempt  to  reverse  the  measure  of  1492  and  to  attract  the 
Sefarditas  back  again  to  their  old  homes. 

The  idea  was  not  altogether  a  new  one.  The  Spanish 
Ministers  Olivares,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Varela,  in 
the  eighteenth,  had  attempted  to  legalise  the  residence  of  the 
Jews  in  Spain,  in  order  to  revive  her  flagging  industries  : 
though  in  each  case  they  had  been  thwarted  by  clerical  in¬ 
tolerance.  In  1854,  a  romantically-minded  German  Rabbi 
pleaded  before  the  Cortes  for  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  1492, 
but  without  practical  result.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  an 
English  Jew,  Haim  Guedalla,  was  more  fortunate  with  the 
Republican  leader.  General  Prim,  but  naturally  this  had  no 
constitutional  value.  Senator  Pulido,  though  he  succeeded  in 
arousing  great  sympathy  with  his  objects,  was  able  to  secure  no 
constitutional  enactment. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  whole 
question  has  been  revived.  The  moment  for  positive  action  is, 
of  course,  propitious.  With  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Republican  enthusiasts  have  suggested  that  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  delin¬ 
quencies  of  the  former  Royal  family  should  push  back  their 
inquiries  so  as  to  take  into  consideration  the  Edict  of  Expulsion 
passed  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  The  Coimcil  of  Cultural 
Relations  established  by  the  Marques  de  Estella  was  confirmed 
in  existence  by  a  decree  of  June  9th,  1931,  and  is  taking  its 
task  seriously.  The  new  government,  if  only  as  an  anti¬ 
clerical  measure,  is  manifesting  its  sympathy  practically.  In 
a  speech  at  Bilbao,  the  Minister  of  Finance  made  a  sympathetic 
reference  to  the  question.  Don  Ernesto  Gimenez  Caballero, 
editor  of  La  Gaceta  Liter  aria  ^  was  sent  on  an  official  mission 
to  the  Levant  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question.  He  reported 
enthusiastically,  as  was  expected  of  him.  Satisfied  that  the 
Sephardic  Jews  are  eager  for  Spanish  culture  and  literature,  the 
government  has  assisted  to  establish  “  houses  of  Spain  ”  in 
the  towns  harbouring  the  principal  communities.  Meanwhile, 
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highly  sensational  items  find  their  way  every  now  and  again 
into  the  columns  of  the  Press.  An  association  of  Spanish 
Jews  has  been  formed.  An  appeal  has  been  launched  for 
funds  to  construct  a  synagogue  at  Barcelona.  A  Jewish 
wedding  has  been  held  at  Madrid — “  the  first  since  the  Ex¬ 
pulsion  ”.  A  Jewish  woman  Deputy  has  a  seat  on  the  Cort^. 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  government  to  return  to 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  for  adaptation  for  their  own  religious 
purposes,  the  beautiful  synagogue  of  El  Transito,  hard  by  the 
house  of  El  Greco  at  Toledo,  which  served  for  centuries  as 
the  Church  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava.  A  thousand  Spanish 
Jews  from  Bulgaria  are  said  to  have  expressed  the  desire  to 
return  to  their  fathers’  home  and  to  have  their  former 
nationality  restored  to  them.  All  over  the  world,  the  situation 
is  being  watched  closely,  by  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike,  eager  to 
see  the  climax  of  this  strange  movement,  unexampled  in  history. 

IV 

The  situation  is  ideally  romantic  :  a  loving  mother,  yearning 
to  welcome  her  children  again  after  centuries  of  estrangement ; 
a  free  people,  desirous  of  righting  the  great  wrong  committed 
by  their  former  tyrants  ;  a  suffering  minority,  ready  to  forgive 
and  to  forget,  and  to  take  up  the  threads  of  their  former  history 
where  it  was  broken  short,  long  generations  ago.  There  are, 
however,  reasons  to  doubt  whether  the  endeavour  will  meet 
with  success  ;  for,  unfortunately,  there  are  a  few  stubborn 
facts,  to  which  attention  is  not  generally  called,  which  have 
a  very  practical  bearing  upon  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  utterly  wrong  to  imagine  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  was  rigidly  enforced  until 
the  Revolution.  Even  in  the  Inquisitional  period,  isolated 
individuals  managed  to  obtain  entrance.  Afterwards,  their 
numbers  grew.  The  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Empire  in 
Morocco,  with  its  ancient  Jewish  communities,  rendered  a 
certain  amount  of  reciprocal  intercourse  inevitable.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Jews  established 
themselves  in  some  numbers  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Seville  proper  communities 
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were  founded.  Rabbis  were  imported,  synagogues  established, 
and  services  held  with  more  or  less  regularity.  Jewish 
marriages  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  celebrated  at  intervals 
restriaed  only  by  the  numbers  of  the  nubile  population  : 
and  they  were  admittedly  regular,  even  if  not  formally  autho¬ 
rised.  A  royal  decree  of  as  long  ago  as  1871  had  regularised 
the  position  of  the  Jews  and  declared  them  capable  of  naturalisa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  1904,  the  Sevillan  community  went  so  far  as 
to  extend  an  official  welcome  to  King  Alfonso  XIII.  The 
new  communities  were  not,  indeed,  recognised  by  law,  for 
Roman  Catholicism  remained  the  state  religion.  But  pro¬ 
fessing  Jews  who  were  living  in  the  country  found  themselves 
submitted  to  no  manner  of  inconvenience.  One  of  them — 
the  President  of  the  Madrid  community — became  an  Academi¬ 
cian  ;  while  his  son  received  a  commission  in  the  army.  It 
is  obvious  that  even  though  the  Edict  of  Expulsion  was  not 
formally  rescinded  (just  as  Edward  I’s  similar  measure  of  1290 
has  not  been  in  England)  there  was  nothing  whatsoever  to 
prevent  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  country  excepting 
their  own  disinclination.  If  they  were  really  anxious  to  return, 
they  need  not  have  awaited  the  declarations  of  the  Republican 
government,  and  the  benevolent  pronouncements  of  Sehor 
Alcala  Zamora. 

V 

The  hesitancy  of  the  Sefarditas  to  return  to  Spain  is  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  couple  of  decades,  their 
displacement  from  their  century-old  homes  in  the  Levant  has 
been  proceeding  apace.  The  commercial  dislocation  brought 
about  by  the  Balkan  wars,  the  constant  political  disturbances, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  in  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
combined  to  bring  about  an  increasing  stream  of  emigration. 
In  1910,  the  Jews  of  Salonika  were  about  60  per  cent,  in  a  total 
miscellaneous  population  of  100,000.  As  a  result  of  recent 
policy,  the  proportion  is  now  down  to  35  per  cent,  or  even 
less.  Thus  the  greatest  Sephardic  centre  of  the  world,  where 
the  Spanish-speaking  Jews  completely  predominated  until  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  in  utter  decline. 
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The  same  has  been  happening  in  Turkey,  where  a  veritable 
campaign  against  the  Jews  has  been  in  progress.  Recent 
events  have  scattered  them  even  more  widely  than  was  the 
case  after  1492.  Paris  is  filled  with  them,  as  any  visitor  who 
studies  the  restaurant*signs  about  Montmartre  cannot  help 
realising.  There  are  ten  thousand  of  them,  at  least,  in  New 
York,  where  they  have  their  own  Ladino  newspapers.  Those 
of  them  who  desire  to  return  to  an  environment  where  they 
will  be  no  longer  aliens  in  language  have  gone,  not  to  Spain, 
but  to  Central  and  South  America.  In  Mexico,  Cuba,  Chile, 
and  the  Argentine,  they  are  to  be  found  by  thousands,  by  the 
side  of  the  recently  arrived  Yiddish-speaking  immigrants  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Jewry,  it  is  from  this  direction,  rather  than  from 
Southern  Europe,  that  it  is  to  be  expected.  By  the  side  of  this 
large-scale  emigration,  not  deterred  by  the  immensely  higher 
cost  of  travel,  the  little  trickle  which  has  found  its  way  back 
to  Spain  is  insignificant. 

The  conclusions  are  perfectly  plain.  The  indgris^  not¬ 
withstanding  their  sentimental  urgings,  have  simply  gone 
where  conditions  are  best.  The  present  gesture  of  the  Spanish 
government  is  based  partly  on  anti-clerical  feeling,  which 
impels  them  to  show  extravagant  favour  to  all  non-Catholics, 
and  partly  on  a  vague  hope  that  Jewish  immigration  will 
improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  Jewish 
enterprise  needs,  however,  a  favourable  field  to  work  on,  as 
well  as  a  favourable  atmosphere  in  which  to  work.  The  reasons 
why  the  Jews  generally,  and  the  Sefarditas  in  particular,  have 
not  been  going  back  to  Spain  in  greater  numbers  during  the 
past  half-century  was  simply  that  the  country  did  not  offer 
sufficiently  attractive  prospects.  If  it  had  done  so  they  would 
not  have  awaited  a  formal  invitation,  any  more  than  they  awaited 
one  to  go  to  countries  further  afield,  more  difficult  of  access, 
and  of  a  completely  alien  tongue.  If  the  economic  conditions 
of  Spain  improve,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Jews  will 
settle  there  again  ;  otherwise  they  most  assuredly  will  not. 
The  sentimental  attraction  of  the  Sefarditas  to  their  former 
home  is  indubitable.  But,  after  all,  a  man  must  live. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  IN  PERSPECTIVE 
By  Sir  John  Marriott 


“  A  LITTLE  figure  in  a  great  age.”  Such  was  Mr. 

Goldwin  Smith’s  description  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Critics  who  share  Mr.  Smith’s  sardonic  humour  have 
applied  the  same  descriptions  to  Queen  Victoria  and  to  the 
great  period  of  history  which  will,  to  all  time,  be  associated 
with  her  name.  Grotesquely  untrue  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  no  more 
accurate  as  a  description  of  the  greatest  of  her  successors  on  the 
English  throne.  But  the  comparison  between  the  two  Queens 
and  the  two  periods  is  none  the  less  inevitable. 

There  was  in  Queen  Victoria  more  than  a  touch  of  the 
Tudor  spirit.  For  example,  in  March  1900,  the  Boer  Govern¬ 
ment  applied  to  Germany  for  ”  friendly  intervention,”  and  the 
Emperor  reported  to  the  Queen  rather  pompously  his 
**  correct  ”  reply.  The  Queen,  while  acknowledging  his  kind¬ 
ness,  instructed  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  to  ”  convey  to  the 
Emperor  that  my  whole  nation  is  with  me  in  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  to  see  this  war  through  without  intervention.  The  time 
for,  and  the  terms  of  peace,  must  be  left  to  our  decision,  and 
my  country  .  .  .  will  resist  all  interference.”  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,  in  reporting  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  warm  approval  of 
the  Queen’s  reply,  added  his  own  comment :  ”  the  [answer]  to 
Lascelles  is  worthy  of  Queen  Elizabeth.”  Similarly  Lord 
Rosebery,  writing  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to  her  drive 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  the  dark  days  of  March 
1900,  said  :  ”  Your  Majesty  does  not  much  admire  Queen 
Elizabeth,  but  the  visit  to  London  was  in  the  Elizabethan 
spirit.  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that  with  the 
pride  that  England  felt  in  Elizabeth  there  was  but  little  love. 
Now  the  nation  glows  with  both.” 

It  was  during  the  same  crisis  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  sent 
down  to  Windsor  to  reassure  the  Queen  in  regard  to  the  alarmist 
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reports  then  current  in  London.  But,  as  soon  as  he  began 
his  consolatory  words  (I  quote  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil’s 
account  of  the  interview)  “  he  was  at  once  cut  short  with  the 
characteristic,  quick  little  bend  of  the  head  in  which  all  royalty 
seemed  concentrated  :  “  Please  understand  that  there  is  no 
one  depressed  in  this  house  ; — we  are  not  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  defeat ;  they  do  not  exist.”  Mr.  Balfour 
returned  to  his  uncle,  we  are  told,  “  enthusiastically  apprecia¬ 
tive.  It  had  been  splendid  to  pass  from  the  clamorous  croakers 
in  clubs  and  newspapers  into  the  presence  of  this  little  old 
lady,  alone  among  her  women  at  Windsor,  and  hear  her  sweep 
all  their  vaticinations  into  nothingness  with  a  nod.”  And  if, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  once  felicitously  observed.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  a  public  servant  of  the  Elizabethan  type,  the  latter  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  note  a  similar  resemblance  in  his  mistress. 
Lord  Burleigh  was  sometimes  too  frankly  Protestant  for  this 
‘‘  adiaphorist  ”  Queen,  and  on  one  occasion  she  upbraided 
him  thus  :  ”  Mr.  Secretary,  I  mean  to  have  done  with  this 
business.  I  am  not  going  to  be  tied  any  longer  to  you  and 
your  brethren  in  Christ.”  Lord  Salisbury’s  “  brethren  ”  were 
of  an  opposite  school,  but  when  he  pressed  on  his  Queen 
the  claims  of  Dr.  Liddon  to  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford  her  retort 
was  couched  in  language  strangely  reminiscent  of  her  pre¬ 
decessor  :  “  She  [the  Queen]  is  greatly  opposed  to  Canon 
Liddon  being  made  a  Bishop,  but  Bishop  of  Oxford  he  must 
never  be.  He  might  ruin  and  taint  all  the  young  men  as 
Pusey  and  others  did  before  him.” 

And  if  the  temptation  to  compare  the  two  Queens  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  equally  tempting  is  it  to  compare  the  two  periods. 
Dean  Inge  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  conviction  that 
”  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Victorian  ages  will  appear  to  the 
historian  of  the  future  as  the  twin  peaks  in  which  English 
civilisation  culminated.”  In  that  judgment  I  respectfully 
concur  ;  nor  can  I  doubt,  despite  all  that  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey 
has  said  to  the  contrary,  that  of  the  Victorian  era,  in  its  great¬ 
ness,  and  also  it  may  be,  in  its  limitations,  the  Queen  herself 
was  entirely  representative. 

On  this  point  we  can  speak  confidently.  Almost  alMhe 
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evidence  is  now  available  to  the  historian.  The  Victorian 
era  can  now  be  viewed  in  accurate  perspective  ;  while  as  for 
the  personality  and  character  of  the  Sovereign,  we  surely 
possess  in  the  Leaves  and  More  Leaves  From  the  Journal  of  a 
Life  in  the  Highlands^  from  the  selection  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diaries  between  1832  and  1840  contained  in  The  Girlhood  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  above  all,  in  the  nine  volumes  of  The  Letters 
of  Queen  Victoria  y  the  most  complete  revelation  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  a  great  ruler  ever  given  to  the  world.* 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  in  the  columns  of 
this  RevieWy  it  was  my  privilege  to  comment  on  the  first  three 
volumes  of  this  truly  monumental  work.  Both  the  accom¬ 
plished  editors  of  that  instalment  of  the  work,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson,  and  Viscount  Esher,  have  passed  away.  Fortunately, 
a  not  less  accomplished  editor.  Dr.  G.  E.  Buckle,  was  found  to 
complete  it.  The  original  publisher  has  also  died,  but  uno 
avulso  non  deficit  alter  :  in  the  great  house  of  Albemarle  Street 
Amurath  to  Amurath  has  succeeded.  This  Review  itself  has 
undergone  changes  of  proprietorship  and  editorship.  The 
reviewer  remains  ;  and  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  him  to 
have  been  permitted  to  see  the  successful  completion  of  a 
work,  the  initiation  of  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  welcome. 

We  can  now  view  the  life  and  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
a  whole.  And  a  wonderful  prospect  it  affords.  The  Queen’s 
own  life  and  character  exhibit  a  singular  consistency.  It 
casts  indeed,  no  reflection  upon  the  strictly  political  significance 
of  the  LetterSy  upon  their  value  to  historians  as  an  original 
authority,  to  say  that  the  primary  interest  of  these  nine  volumes 
is  the  revelation  of  the  development  of  the  Queen’s  own 
personality.  Nothing  could  better  Mr.  Arthur  Benson’s  analysis: 
“  We  see  one  of  highly  vigorous  and  active  temperament,  of 
strong  affection,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  placed 
at  an  early  age  and  after  a  quiet  girlhood,  in  a  position  the 
greatness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  We  see  her 
character  expand  and  deepen,  schooled  by  mighty  experience 

*  The  Letters  0/  Qiteen  Victoria.  A  Selection  from  Her  Majesty’s  Correspomdente 
and  Journals,  9  Volumes.  John  Murray.  1907-1932. 
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into  patience,  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  yet  never  losing  a 
particle  of  the  strength,  the  decision  and  the  devotion  with 
which  she  had  been  originally  endowed.”  Development  and 
expansion  of  character,  widening  of  experience,  a  firmer  and 
firmer  grip  upon  affairs  of  State — that  was  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.  Nevertheless,  the  young  Queen  began,  as  she 
meant  to  go  on,  and  as  she  ended.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Queen’s  Journal y  written  on  the  day  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  would  suffice  to  prove  it : — 

At  9  came  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  I  saw  in  my  room  and  of  course 
quite  alone,  as  I  shall  always  do  all  my  Ministers.  He  kissed  my  hand 
and  I  then  acquainted  him  that  it  had  long  been  my  intention  to  retain 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  present  Ministry  at  the  head  of  affairs.  ...  He 
is  a  very  straightforward,  honest,  clever  and  good  man. 

And  this  from  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  had  been  for  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  upon  the  throne  ! 

“  Quite  alonCy  as  I  shall  always  do.”  Her  resolution  had 
been  taken,  her  plans  made,  and  she  adhered  to  the  one  and 
fulfilled  the  others  with  remarkable  tenacity  and  consistency. 

The  Queen’s  youthful  judgment  on  Lord  Melbourne  was 
not  seriously  at  fault.  Her  confidence  in,  and  growing  affection 
for  him  was  justified.  In  ”  educating  ”  the  Queen  in  the 
duties  which  came  to  her  he  did  a  memorable  work.  He  was 
admirably  seconded  by  “  Uncle  Leopold,”  King  of  the  Belgians, 
and  by  Baron  Stockmar,  whose  position  was  misunderstood, 
and  whose  services  were  gravely  underrated.  After  her 
marriage  the  Queen  desired  no  other  mentor  than  her  husband. 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  were,  however,  full  of  difficulties 
which  might  easily  have  deepened  into  dangers.  The  throne 
itself  was  not  too  secure.  During  the  long  reign  of  George  III 
the  Monarchy  was  for  the  most  part  popular  but  not  respected  ; 
under  George  IV  it  was  neither  ;  William  IV  “  restored  its 
popularity  but  not  its  dignity.”  The  Queen’s  first  task  was 
to  evoke  the  respect  and  affection  of  her  subjects  and  to  win 
the  support  of  the  middle  classes,  who  had  recently  superseded 
the  aristocracy  as  the  dominant  element  in  the  State.  For¬ 
tunately  no  one  ever  understood  the  middle  class  point  of 
view  better  than  Queen  Victoria.  But,  even  so,  the  first  of  the 
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Queen’s  tasks  was  only  gradually  achieved.  You  have  only 
to  look  through  the  volumes  of  Punch — an  original  “  authority  ” 
for  this  period  of  incomparable  value — to  see  how  slowly  the 
Queen  won  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  had  not 
been  fully  won  when  the  Prince  Consort  died  in  i86i.  Several 
years  later,  Walter  Bagehot,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review^  wrote 
about  “  the  actions  of  a  retired  widow  and  an  unemployed 
youth.”  No  man  had  a  more  profound  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  Monarchy  than  Bagehot ;  but  the  half-contemptuous 
tone  in  which  he  writes  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Heir-apparent 
strikes  harshly  upon  the  ears  of  a  generation  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  growing  affection  and  respect  evoked  by  three 
successive  Sovereigns.  For  a  short  time  after  the  Prince 
Consort’s  death  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation  went  out 
to  the  widowed  Queen.  But  in  September  1865,  Punch  had 
a  cartoon  which,  as  always,  reflecting  the  feeling  of  the  nation 
at  large,  represented  the  Queen  as  Hermione,  and  Britannia 
as  Paulina  unveiling  her  statue,  and  quoting  the  line  from 
Winter^  Tale :  ”  ’Tis  Time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no 

more.” 

Not  long  after  this  Mr.  Gladstone  deemed  it  his  duty  respect¬ 
fully  to  warn  the  Queen  that  her  continued  retirement  might 
involve  serious  consequences  for  the  nation  and  for  the  Mon¬ 
archy.  He  was  perfectly  right.  There  was  clear  evidence  of 
the  formation  of  a  party,  led  by  ”  republican  Dilke,”  ready 
to  dispense  with  the  Monarchy  as  a  useless  and  expensive 
appendage.  The  Queen,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  emerge  from  retirement.  She  laboured  ceaselessly  at  the 
routine  work  of  the  Crown,  and  pleaded  that  her  strength  was 
unequal  to  the  double  burden  of  close  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  State  and  public  ceremonial.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
the  Jubilee  of  1887  that  the  Queen  became,  for  the  first  time, 
a  really  popular  figure  among  her  people.  Thenceforward, 
quickened  by  the  more  frequent  appearances  of  the  Queen  in 
her  capital,  and  enhanced  by  the  increasing  significance  of  the 
Crown  as  a  symbol  of  Empire,  the  loyal  sentiments  of  her 
subjects  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas  waxed  with  ever  accumu¬ 
lating  rapidity.  The  movement  reached  its  zenith  in  the 
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Imperial  Jubilee  of  1897.  With  no  less  precision  than 
picturesqueness  of  phrase  Mr.  Strachey  wrote : 

The  final  years  were  years  of  apotheosis.  In  the  dazzled  imagination 

of  her  subjects  Victoria  soared  Jiloft  towards  the  regions  of  divinity 

through  a  nimbus  of  purest  glory  . 

From  the  personality  of  the  Queen,  we  may  turn  to  the 
significance  of  her  reign. 

Between  1837  and  1897  there  was  an  amazing  contrast  in 
the  posture  of  affairs.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  one  or  two 
illustrations  of  the  change.  In  1837  both  Canadas,  English 
and  French,  were  in  open  rebellion,  and  so  low  had  the  Imperial 
temperature  fallen,  that  hardly  anyone  at  home  was  very 
seriously  concerned  about  it.  It  was  generally  assumed  that 
sooner  or  later  the  two  Canadas  would  go  the  way  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  mattered  little  how  soon.  The  Man¬ 
chester  School  was  dominant  both  in  philosophy  and  politics. 
Laissez  fairCy  laissez  passer  summarized  the  fashionable  creed. 
The  politicians  of  that  school  regarded  the  colonies  less  as  an 
asset  than  as  an  expensive  encumbrance.  The  West  Indies 
had,  indeed,  been  valuable  possessions  as  long  as  slave  labour 
could,  with  an  easy  conscience,  be  employed  to  cultivate  the 
sugar  plantations.  But  slavery  had  been  abolished  four  years 
before  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  and  the  abolition  of 
Colonial  preferences  in  the  British  market  was  destined  before 
long  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  planters.  As  for 
Australia,  a  start  had  lately  been  made  with  free  immigration, 
but  down  to  the  thirties  New  South  Wales,  the  parent  colony, 
had  been  utilized  mainly  as  a  convict  settlement.  Cape 
Colony  was  as  yet  almost  exclusively  Dutch.  The  idea  of 
Empire  was  dead,  or  rather  had  not  yet  been  born.  But  the 
anticipated  separation  of  the  colonies  did  not  happen.  Thanks 
mainly  to  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  John  Russell  a  new  policy 
was  evolved.  Canada  was  endowed  with  “  responsible  Govern¬ 
ment.”  The  Governor  became  a  Constitutional  Sovereign. 
The  spell  worked.  Between  1840  and  1897  most  of  the 
greater  colonies — all  those  in  which  men  of  British  blood 
predominated — were  advanced  to  the  status  of  self-governing 
Dominions. 
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Meanwhile,  opinion  at  home  had  undergone  a  profound 
modification.  It  was  not  noticeable  until  the  seventies.  So 
late  as  1872  The  Times  had  advised  tlie  Canadians  to  “  take  up 
their  freedom,  as  the  days  of  their  apprenticeship  were  over.” 
Tennyson,  indeed,  repudiated  the  suggestion  as  ”  a  strain  to 
shame  us  ”  ;  but  in  1872  Tennyson’s  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  There  then  came,  however,  a  rapid  change  of 
sentiment.  It  was  not  confined  to  England.  The  newly  con¬ 
solidated  nations  of  Europe  were  awakening  to  the  connection 
between  politics  and  economics,  between  empire  and  trade. 
The  industrialisation  of  the  continental  countries — long  de¬ 
layed — emphasized  the  importance  of  tropical  possessions. 
Large-scale  production  necessitated  a  constant  supply  of  the 
raw  materials  which  only  tropical  lands  could  yield ;  it  also 
demanded  wider  markets  than  Europe  could  furnish.  Hence 
the  scramble,  in  the  eighties,  for  Africa. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  awaken  in  stay-at-home  English¬ 
men  a  consciousness  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  Empire. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  repudiating  his  youthful  heresies  about 
colonial  ”  millstones  ”,  taught  the  Tory  party  to  “  think 
imperially  ”.  He  bought  the  Khedive’s  shares  in  the  Suez 
Canal ;  he  conferred  upon  his  Mistress  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
India  ;  he  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the  military 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  were  not  confined  to  the 
”  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  her  seas.”  He  was  the  first 
of  British  statesmen  to  perceive  that  in  world-politics  new 
forces  were  operating  with  momentous  results.  ”  You  have,” 
he  said,  “  a  new  world,  new  influences  at  work,  new  and  un¬ 
known  objects  and  dangers  with  which  to  cope.” 

The  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  1887  synchronized  significantly 
with  the  meeting  of  the  first  Colonial  Conference.  The 
children  were  growing  up  ;  the  time  had  evidently  come  for 
admitting  them  to  partnership.  The  next  decade  witnessed 
rapid  developments.  The  “  Imperial  ”  Jubilee  of  1897  marked, 
perhaps,  their  climax.  The  celebrations  of  that  auspicious 
year  marked  the  flood-time  of  two  commingling  streams  of 
sentiment : 
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“  The  loyal  to  their  Crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons  who  love 
Our  ocean  Empire,  with  her  boundless  home 
For  ever  broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  one  vast  orient  .  . 

The  obverse  is  equally  true.  The  loyalty  of  the  oversea 
Dominions  is  evoked  not  by  an  institution,  but  by  a  person  ; 
not  by  a  Parliament,  no  longer  “  Imperial  ”  even  in  style, 
but  by  a  King-Emperor.  As  General  Smuts  said,  many  years 
later  :  “  There  are  two  potent  factors  that  you  must  rely 
upon  for  the  future.  The  first  is  your  hereditary  kingship. 
.  .  .  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  King  is  not 
your  King,  but  the  King  of  all  of  us,  ruling  over  every  part  of 
the  whole  Commonwealth  of  nations.”  How  strange  would 
that  language  have  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  small  but  vocifer¬ 
ous  republican  group  who  in  1872  moved  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  Crown  ! 

Not  only,  however,  in  the  affairs  of  Empire  was  there  an 
amazing  contrast  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  years 
of  the  Victorian  era.  At  the  moment  when  the  Queen  came 
to  the  throne  the  Chartist  movement  reached  its  climax.  The 
six  points  of  The  People^s  Charter  were,  indeed,  political,  and 
with  one  exception — annual  Parliaments — they  have  all  been 
conceded.  But  although  the  Chartists  looked  to  political 
reform  to  achieve  their  objects,  it  was  social  and  economic  dis¬ 
content  that  gave  substance  to  their  agitation.  The  diagnosis  of 
the  social  disease  contained  in  Sybily  in  Yeasty  and  Alton  Lockey 
and  in  Carlyle’s  famous  Essay  on  Chartisniy'WBS  perfectly  accurate . 
Provoked  by  the  terms  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  which  en¬ 
franchised  not  the  artisan  but  his  “  master  ”,  deeply  incensed 
by  the  dogmas  of  “  Finality  Jack  ”,  the  wage-earners  might  cry 
out  for  manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot  and  the  like,  but  the 
root  of  the  discontent  was  economic  ;  the  essential  problem 
was  “  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness  could  be  somewhat 
justlier  divided  ”.  The  social  legislation  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  went  far  to  solve  that  problem. 

Yet,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
delve  deep  into  the  LetterSy  mainly  for  the  light  they  throw 
upon  the  mysteries  of  the  English  Constitution.  The  heart 
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of  the  mystery  is,  of  course,  the  relation  between  the  formal 
or  legal  executive  and  the  working  or  political  executive — in  a 
word,  between  the  Crown  and  the  Cabinet. 

The  relation  can  never  be  precisely  defined  ;  it  is  perpetually 
changing  because  it  depends  on  circumstances  and  on  person¬ 
alities.  Nevertheless,  for  the  period  under  review,  the  Letters 
furnish  a  locus  classicus  of  incomparable  value.  Grossly  dis¬ 
torted  as  Mr.  Strachey’s  picture  of  the  reign  is,  in  many  respects, 
he  was  never  more  mistaken  than  when  he  wrote  :  “  The 
complex  and  delicate  principles  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
said  to  have  come  within  the  compass  of  her  mental  faculties.’* 
How  anyone  with  any  pretensions  to  historical  accuracy  could 
have  penned  that  sentence  has  always  seemed  to  me  inexplicable. 
That  the  Queen  was  tenacious  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
is  true  ;  but  has  the  prerogative  no  place  in  the  Constitution  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the 
black-letter  treatises,  in  the  Cokes  and  Blackstones,  nor  in 
such  brilliant  commentaries  as  those  of  Bagehot  and  Sidney 
Low,  but  in  the  first-hand  revelations  of  the  men  who  have 
held  the  highest  office  under  the  Crown.  Setting  aside  the 
rest  I  cite  only  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wrote  of  the  Queen  as 
“  the  one  permanent  and  ever  faithful  guardian  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  conditions  of  the  Constitutions.” 

Even  Mr.  Strachey  admits  that  Queen  Victoria  had  im¬ 
mensely  increased  the  prestige  of  the  Sovereign,  though  he 
maintains  that  “  at  the  end  of  her  reign  the  Crown  was  weaker 
than  at  any  other  time  in  English  history  ”.  Those  who  know 
best  think  otherwise  :  but  the  point  must  not  be  laboured. 
Most  of  the  secrets  have  now  surely  been  revealed  ;  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  constitutional  structure  have  been  illuminated 
not  merely  by  the  Queen’s  Letters  and  JoumalSf  but  by  the 
multitude  of  memoirs,  reminiscences  and  biographies  of  all 
who  served  her  in  the  great  offices  of  Church  and  State.  Their 
testimony  is  convergent  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Unless  they 
testify  falsely  Victoria  will  stand  forth  to  all  time  as  an 
example  not  merely  of  a  good  woman  but  of  a  great  Queen. 
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The  Training  of  Officers 

By  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  K.C.B. 

The  preceding  papers  *  have  shown  that  a  mass  of  evidence 
exists  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  a  good  general 
education  is  necessary  for  our  naval  officers.  It  shows 
no  less  the  impossibility  of  conducting  this  education  at 
sea.  It  is  also  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that  the  general 
education  of  a  boy  who  is  to  play  any  great  part  in  life  cannot 
be  completed  before  the  age  of  about  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
The  conclusion  from  those  facts  is  that  those  officers  who  have 
so  strongly  supported  the  later  age  of  joining  the  Navy,  at 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  were  right. 

This  may  seem  to  be  of  no  particular  interest  to  the  ordinary 
citizen.  It  may  appear  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  naval  techni¬ 
cality.  It  is,  however,  of  a  very  direct  interest.  The  ordinary 
citizen^ may  care  nothing  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy, 
He  may  say  that  in  the  matter  of  efficiency  he  can  be  no  judge 
between  the  two  schools  of  naval  thought  on  this  question  of  the 
age  of  entry.  But  he  is  definitely  concerned  in  the  cost ;  for 
it  is  he  who  pays.  The  decision  which  has  to  be  made  is, 
whether  this  essential  general  education,  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  eighteen,  shall  be  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  in  an 
expensive  naval  establishment,  or  in  the  civil  schools  of  the 
country. 

In  the  educational  sense  there  are  two  reasons  only  for  a 
special  naval  college  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  one  is  that  the 
naval  officer’s  general  education  must  be  on  particular  lines, 
concerned  with  subjects  not  taught,  or  insufficiently  taught, 
at  the  civil  schools.  The  other  is  that  there  are  habits  to  be 

*  Fortnightly  Rsview,  June  and  July,  1932. 
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cultivated,  an  outlook  upon  life  to  be  instilled,  which  are 
peculiar  to  a  naval  officer,  and  can  be  produced  only  in 
surroundings  of  a  naval  character  and  type. 

So  far  as  the  former  of  these  is  concerned  there  is  in  reality 
nothing  special  in  the  Navy  which  demands  a  naval  college. 
There  is  a  very  common  impression  that  the  secondary,  or 
general,  education  must  be  mainly  mathematical  and 
“  scientific.”  This  is  not  borne  out  by  experience.  Scientific 
attainments  are  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  weapons, 
but  the  business  of  a  naval  officer,  as  many  a  naval  writer  has 
pointed  out,  is  not  to  make  weapons  but  to  use  them.  The 
result  of  canalizing  naval  education  into  a  mathematical  stream, 
excluding  many  other  matters,  has  had  unfortunate  results. 
The  most  able  officers  have  turned  their  attention  to  matters 
of  technique  and  have  become  specialists  in  some  technical 
branch,  not  fighting-sea-officers.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace, 
familiar  to  everyone,  that  specialism  is  a  narrowing  process. 
It  “  habituates  the  mind  to  minute  objects  and  diverts  it  from 
principles  ”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  many  years  ago.  So  it 
has  proved  in  the  Navy. 

Lord  Brassey,  in  1887,  remarked  anxiously  upon  the  ultra- 
mathematical  trend  of  naval  education.  He  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  mathematics  were  not  engrossing  too 
great  a  share  in  our  naval  education.  The  result,  he  truly 
remarked,  was  that  many  officers  who  had  no  taste  for 
mathematics  obtained  a  very  slender  knowledge  of  them,  and 
this  was  combined  with  “  absolute  ignorance  ”  in  other  matters 
which  would  be  of  equal  value  in  a  naval  career.  “  In  the 
average  naval  officer,  practical  navigation  and  pilotage,  practical 
gunnery,  nerve  in  handling  ships,  tact  in  dealing  with  men 
and  general  culture,  including  the  ability  to  write  a  good  and 
clear  report,  are  the  qualities  required.”  It  would  be  hard  to 
improve  upon  that  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  fighting  sea- 
officer. 

The  War  showed,  with  an  unmistakable  clearness,  that 
high  mathematical  attainments  neither  were  necessary  for 
high  command,  nor  produced  the  qualities  needed  in  high 
command.  It  showed  on  the  other  hand  that  powers  of 
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thought  of  a  very  different  order  were  needed  ;  powers  which 
our  system  of  naval  education  does  little  to  produce  and,  in 
some  respects,  much  to  repress.  Only  those  whose  minds  are 
cast  in  the  mould  of  that  of  Dr.  Pangloss  can  pretend  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  education  when  it  was  subjected 
to  the  test  of  its  fitness  to  produce  officers  who  could  conduct 
war  ;  and  although  many  improvements  have  been  made  since 
1918,  much  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  regard  to  not 
laying  the  foundations  almost  exclusively  with  the  bricks  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science. 

Even,  however,  if  there  are  some  posts  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  is  needed,  the  required  foundations  in  mathematics 
and  other  matters  can  be  laid  at  any  public  school.  A  naval 
college  is  not  needed.  Nor  is  it  needed  for  the  teaching  of 
history — an  essential  part  of  a  general  education  ;  nor  for 
foreign  languages.  These  are  as  well — or  as  badly — ^taught 
at  the  civil  schools  as  at  Dartmouth  :  both  are  necessary. 

In  common  with  those  many  great  flag  officers  who  gave 
evidence  before  the  various  Committees  to  which  I  referred 
in  an  earlier  paper,  I  deem  it  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  naval  officer’s  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  must 
or  should  be  specialized,  and  that  it  is  entirely  wrong  to 
devote  public  money  to  that  end.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recall 
the  mass  of  evidence  from  every  source  in  civil  life  which 
condemns  early  specialisation,  every  part  of  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Navy.*  It  is  true  of  all  professions  in  all 
countries. 

If,  then,  it  is  not  necessary  to  expend  public  money  in  order 
to  teach  boys  something  which  they  can  learn  without  that 
expenditure  (and  let  me  repeat  that  boys  are  taken  at  this 
very  moment  who  do  not  pass  through  the  naval  college), 
is  it  necessary  for  the  other  reason  ?  Are  there  some  charac¬ 
teristics  which  can  only  be  developed  in  a  specifically  naval 
institution  ?  If  so,  certainly,  the  cost  may  be  justified. 


*  Herr  Ballin  (one  example  among  many)  :  '*  If  I  had  two  candidates  for  a  post 
in  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Company,  and  one  could  read  Homer  and  Vergil  in  the 
original  and  the  other  knew  all  the  intricacies  of  double  book-keeping  and  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  stock  business  as  in  exchange  discounting,  I  would  prefer  the  former." 
ifiulow.  Memoirs  I,  102.) 
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Experience  gives  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  essential. 
There  is  no  advantage  to  the  State  or  the  Service  that  a  boy 
shall  be  put  into  a  matrix  at  an  early  age  and  be  cast  in  a 
common  form.  It  tends  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  outlook 
and  a  blind  unthinking  adherence  to  dogma.  Unlike  the  boy 
at  a  public  school,  who  subsequently  goes  into  the  world  and 
mixes  with  men  of  many  different  professions,  the  officer  in  the 
Navy  will  spend  his  life  among  men  of  the  same  upbringing 
as  himself.  The  herd  instinct  is  the  commonest  in  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  very  difficult  for  many  men  to  escape  from  the 
herd,  and  it  becomes  particularly  difficult  when  a  boy  enters, 
at  a  very  early  age,  a  herd  from  which  he  will  never  fully 
escape.  So  long  ago  as  1871  Captain  Goodenough  wrote  : 
**  I  regret  the  loss  of  individuality  which  is  inevitable  when  all 
young  gentlemen  are  passed  through  the  same  course  from  the 
age  of  twelve  years  ”,  and  he  quoted  another  great  officer. 
Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  who  strongly  advocated  that  early 
education  should  be  kept  apart  from  special  training,  and 
deprecated  the  loss  of  individuality  resulting  from  “  continued 
running  in  the  same  groove.”  Many  officers  have  noticed  that 
loss  of  individuality  to-day,  and  that  sameness  of  type  which 
it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  naval  training  to  attain. 
But  sameness  of  type  is  not  a  strength.  It  is  a  weakness. 

Sir  Charles  Lucas  has  remarked  *  that  the  great  vitality  of 
the  British  Empire  comes  from  its  different  types.  What  is  true 
of  the  Empire  would  be  true  of  the  Navy.  The  naval  officer 
of  our  great  past  was  not  subject  to  this  circumscribing  process. 
The  boys  who  went  to  sea  young  passed  through  widely  differing 
experiences.  One  might  serve  in  a  frigate  in  the  Mediterranean, 
another  in  a  sloop  in  the  Channel,  another  in  a“  74  ”  in  the  Indies. 
The  result  was  men  of  a  thoroughly  marked  individualism, 
men  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves.  It  is  not  a  “  wearisome 
iteration  of  type  ”  that  we  require  in  the  Navy  but  the  freshness 
of  outlook  which  results  from  the  association  of  men  with 
widely  varied  and  differently  acquired  experience  ;  men  whose 
minds  are  free  from  the  clogging  influences  of  living  from 
their  early  youth  within  a  ring  fence.  Orthodoxy  has  its 

*  Grtater  Rome  and  Greater  Britain,  p.  19. 
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merits,  but  blind  orthodoicy  such  as  is  liable  to  result  from 
cramped  early  association,  which  accepts  without  question 
certain  traditions,  sayings,  customs  or  dogmas,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  conditions  in  a  fighting  service.* 

It  has  not  been  the  Lestocks  of  the  Navy  who  regarded  the 
line  of  battle  as  sacred  formula,  strictly  to  be  observed,  nor 
the  Byngs  who  studied  how  to  observe  the  regulations  for 
fighting,  who  have  won  us  victories  at  sea  ;  but  the  Nelsons 
who  disregarded  “  the  line  ”  and  heretically  introduced  new 
methods  into  tactics,  the  Hawkes  and  Boscawens  who  would 
not  be  bound  by  the  letter  of  the  law  and  of  current  con¬ 
vention.  I  am  convinced  that  the  wider  the  scope  of  the 
officer’s  education,  and  the  longer  he  can  be  kept,  at  an 
impressionable  age,  away  from  the  necessarily  narrowing 
influences  of  specialism  and  surroundings,  the  less  shall 
we  expose  ourselves  to  the  danger  of  an  officialdom  which  places 
men  who  think  for  themselves  in  the  categories  of  heretics  : 
as  Calder  would  have  placed  Nelson  for  his  breach  of  the 
instructions  in  hauling  out  of  the  line  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent. 

Notwithstanding  the  evil  influence  upon  character  which 
results,  in  the  average  man,  from  early  herding,  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  early  entry  is  necessary  in  order  that  “  the 
traditions  of  the  Service  ”  shall  be  observed,  the  “  Service 
outlook  ”  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  obedience  to  discipline 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  command  on  the  other,  cultivated. 
Yet  early  entry  is  not  found  necessary  in  the  army,  nor  in 
foreign  navies  or  armies  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  there  is 
lack  of  obedience,  powers  of  command,  or  respect  for  tradition 
in  any  of  them.  Nor  did  naval  officers  who  entered  late  show 
want  of  these  qualities,  though  possibly  some  of  them  showed 
great  independence  of  character.  Some  may  deprecate  this 
independence — Lord  Charles  Beresford  said  that  the  naval 
reformer’s  lot  was  like  that  of  the  early  Christian,  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong.  But  without  independence  of  character  there 
will  never  be  any  changes.  A  system  which  tends  to  repress 

*  The  old  Austrian  Army  was  an  outstanding  example  of  this :  the  boys  entered 
at  a  very  early  age. 
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individual  thought  and  its  expression  is  not  one  which  will 
furnish  the  State  with  Nelsons,  Hoods  or  Ansons,  though  it 
may  produce  Macks  and  Byngs  in  plenty. 

The  method  of  selection  for  entry  is  an  element  in  the  problem 
and  is  a  matter  of  as  much  public  interest  as  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  Army  and  the  institution  of  competitive  entry 
into  the  Civil  Service  were  in  their  day.  Both  of  those  measures 
aimed  at  throwing  open  those  services  to  the  youth  of  the 
country.  To  what  extent  does  this  find  an  echo  in  the  entry 
into  the  Navy  and  the  age  of  selection  ? 

If  the  general  education  of  the  naval  officer  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  the  boy  must  enter  at  thirteen. 
How  is  he  to  be  chosen  ?  It  was  ruled,  in  1902  (whether 
rightly  I  do  not  discuss,  though  I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
ruling)  that  entry  by  competition  at  that  age  was  wrong.* 
It  injured  the  boy,  produced  a  crammed  individual.  Hence, 
it  was  laid  down,  the  boy  must  be  selected  by  personal  interview 
at  that  age.  At  a  later  age  of  about  eighteen,  entry  by  competi¬ 
tion  is  possible.  Which  is  the  better  ?  Which  is  probably  the 
more  free  from  those^  influences  which  produce  jobbery  ? 

I  gravely  doubt  whether  it  is,  in  reality,  possible  to  make  a 
correct  decision  as  to  whether  one  small  boy  of  thirteen  will 
make  a  good  naval  officer,  after  a  ten  minutes  talk  with  him, 
or  to  say  that  another  will  not.  Even  parents  are  not  in¬ 
fallible,  and  they  have  a  better  opportunity  of  judging,  in  their 
estimates  of  their  offspring,  making  as  Disraeli  said  “  the 
genius  count  as  a  dunce  because  he  is  pensive,  while  a  rattling 
urchin  is  invested  with  almost  superhuman  qualities  because 
his  animal  spirits  make  him  impudent  and  flippant.”  So 
the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  know  what 
she  should  do  with  her  “  awkward  son,  Arthur.”  Yet  in  ten 
minutes  or  so  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  of  no  particular 
training  in  the  matter,  decide  the  fate  of  a  small  boy.  The 
”  rattling  urchin  ”  has  the  best  chance  of  success.  The 
undersized  little  wretch,  with  a  provincial — say,  a  Norfolk — 
accent  stands  a  good  chance  of  rejection.  A  Nelson,  a  Wolfe 

*  Competitive  examination  at  the  a^  of  thirteen  was  said  to  be  injnrious  to  the 
boys.  Yet  scholarships  at  the  Public  ^hools  are  still  competed  for  in  that  manner, 
at  that  age. 
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or  an  Ovicula  Fabius  would  not  improbably  be  lost  because 
of  their  appearance  or  manner  of  speech. 

Interview  and  examination  are  both,  in  reality,  arbitrary 
methods.  The  nimble-minded  “  examination  wallah  ”  comes 
out  best  in  one,  the  sharp,  impudent  lad  in  the  other.  An 
equal  amount  of  good  material  is  probably  taken  and  refused 
in  both  systems. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration.  If  it  be  accepted 
that,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  service  in  the  Navy  as  an 
officer  shall  be  open  to  the  whole  youth  of  the  country  without 
distinction  of  birth  or  wealth,  then  the  test  by  which  selection 
is  made  must  be  one  which  affords  equal  chances  to  all  boys 
of  the  age  determined  upon,  and  does  not  preclude  the  chance 
of  rejection  on  the  score  of  social  position.  We  may  all  have 
our  own  opinions  as  to  whether  the  qualities  which  make  an 
officer  are  more  commonly  found,  or  more  highly  developed, 
in  one  stratum  or  in  another  of  “  society.”  The  highest 
positions  in  other  professions — ^the  law,  the  Church,  commerce 
and  manufacture — are  reached  by  men  of  humble  parentage. 
Roman  Emperors  like  Diocletian,  Presidents  and  Marshals 
of  France,  Cardinals  in  the  Church  of  all  countries  and  ages. 
Chief  Justices  and  Prime  Ministers  have  sprung  from  the 
cottage.  If  the  same  latitude  of  choice  which  gave  the  world 
these  men  is  to  be  extended  to  the  Navy  the  method  of  selection 
must  be  one  which  does  not  debar  the  youthful  Murat  or 
Wolsey,  Charles  Russell  or  Strathcona.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  not  be  open  to  the  possibility  that  boys  will  be  chosen 
according  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  Government  in 
power  at  the  time.  Nor  is  any  system  of  “  quotas  ”  from  the 
private,  public  or  secondary  schools  in  any  way  a  proper 
method  of  selection.  Admittedly,  competitive  examination 
affords  no  means  of  judging  whether  a  boy  will  make  a  good 
officer.  The  biographer  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence*  remarked 
of  that  great  man  that  his  name  would  never  have  occurred 
to  any  of  the  Addiscombe  professors  as  one  likely  to  succeed 
in  after  life  and  that  he  would  have  been  ignominiously  rejected 
by  the  examiners  for  cadetship  in  the  Indian  Army,  “  a  fate 

*  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  I.  27. 
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which  under  like  circumstances  must  have  befallen  Nelson 
himself  and  about  three-fourths  of  the  heroes  to  whom  England 
owes  her  glory.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  free  from  this  taint  of 
political  or  social  jobbery.  But  if  it  be  held,  as  it  now  is,  that 
competitive  examination  is  harmful  to  boys  at  thirteen,  and  if 
also  some  boys  at  that  age,  being  more  favourably  circum¬ 
stanced  than  others,  are  more  advanced,  we  must  either  run 
the  risk  of  jobbery,  and  enter  at  thirteen,  or  postpone  entry 
until  eighteen. 

Summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
ages,  the  balance  of  advantage  falls  unmistakably,  in  my  opinion, 
upon  entry  at  the  later  age.  The  State  is  saved  much  expense, 
we  get  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge,  we  avoid  specialization 
in  any  form,  we  get  greater  individuality  and  a  broader  outlook. 
The  circle  of  acquaintance  is  widened.  The  boy  knows  his 
own  mind,  and  is  not  attracted  merely  by  the  buttons  and  the 
dirk,  or  the  reading  of  stories  of  adventure.  We  throw  open 
the  door  to  all  boys  of  ability,  none  are  favoured,  no  jobbery, 
either  political  or  of  any  other  kind  can  play  its  harmful  part. 
We  ensure  that  all  reach  a  required  standard  in  essential 
general  education.  We  avoid  repeating  the  error  of  attempting 
to  conduct  education  in  a  ship  at  sea. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  boys  on  the  lower  deck  who 
are  so  exceptionally  industrious  and  able  as  to  fit  themselves 
to  compete  in  the  examination,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so.  This,  however,  must  clearly  not  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  as  “  promotion  from  the  lower  deck.”  It  is  not 
promotion.  It  is  merely  a  method  of  entry  which  opens  the 
rank  of  officer  to  young  men  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  whatever 
their  position,  provided  they  possess  the  education  which  is 
necessary  for  an  officer.  It  eliminates  that  inequality  which, 
under  present  conditions,  obliges  one  boy  to  show  proficiency 
in  a  variety  of  subjects  while  permitting  another  to  enter  on 
a  lower  scale  of  education. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  experience  has  shown 
as  to  how  the  boys  who  enter  late  compare  with  those  who 
entered  early  through  the  Naval  College.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  conclusive  reply  to  this,  for  two  reasons.  Officers  vary  in  their 
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opinions,  for  one  thing  ;  and  for  another  the  training  of  those 
who  enter  late  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  If  a  personal 
experience  is  worth  giving,  my  own  was  that  the  public  school 
boy  was  both  the  keener  to  learn  and  the  quicker  in  learning, 
and  had  the  greater  individuality  ;  in  fact,  that  he  promised  to 
become  the  better  officer.  That  was  my  definite  experience  of 
the  boys  of  the  two  types  whom  I  had  under  my  command. 
The  Admiralty,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the  Geddes 
Committee  expressed  their  view  that  the  Dartmouth  trained 
Cadet  was  superior :  but  as  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  way  in  which  such  replies  are  made  knows  well,  such  an 
answer  may  be  no  more  than  an  expression  of  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  Second  Lord  or  his  immediate  advisers.  I 
believe  Service  opinion  to-day  is  about  equally  divided. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  a  sufficient  supply 
would  be  obtained  from  the  public  schools.  The  view  of  the 


Admiralty  has  been  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible.  This 
view  is  based  on  the  theory — for  it  is  theory  only — that  by  the 
age  of  17^  to  i8i  the  youthful  aspiration  for  a  sea  life  has 
evaporated,  and  the  senior  boys  at  a  good  school,  holding  high 
positions  in  work  and  games,  will  not  join  the  Navy  where 
they  must  undergo  what  is  supposed  to  be  severe  training 
under  uncomfortable  circumstances.  This  view  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  more  or  less  than  a  libel  on  the  British  schoolboy, 
unsubstantiated  and  not  only  incapable  of  proof  but  also 
directly  contradicted  in  some  respects.  It  may  be  that  the 
youthful  enthusiasm,  stimulated  by  brass  buttons,  has 
evaporated.  But  the  choice  is  made  on  more  solid  grounds 
than  the  glamour  of  uniform,  by  a  boy  old  enough  to  think 
for  himself  and  not  so  likely  to  be  disillusioned  later  as  one 
who  joins  with  visions  of  a  merry  life  derived  from  novels  and 
romances.  The  idea  that  British  boys  are  averse  from  under¬ 
going  a  “  severe  training  ”  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  elsewhere  freely  submitting  to  training  and  conditions  of 
life  as  severe  as,  and  even  more  severe  than,  that  which  they 
would  undergo  in  the  Navy.  The  training  at  Sandhurst  is 
as  hard  as  that  in  Naval  establishments,  or  at  sea,  but  boys 
are  not  deterred  thereby. 
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Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  British  boy  of  eighteen 
will  not  go  to  sea  when  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  boys  of 
other  countries  will  do  so  ?  American,  French,  German, 
Italian  boys  of  this  age  are  not  reluctant  to  abandon  the 
pleasure  of  the  shore  for  the  supposed  hardship  of  the  sea. 
One  of  the  most  common  themes  of  publicists  is  the  “  sea- 
sense  ”  which  is  supposed  to  permeate  the  Englishman.  Yet 
this  is  so  weak  a  growth  that  any  inclination  to  go  to  sea  is 
dispelled  by  the  age  of  eighteen  I  Assuredly,  a  more  ridiculous 
reason  for  accounting  for  an  imaginary  attitude  has  never  been 
put  forward. 

If  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  sufficient 
candidates  the  reason  has  not  been  this  supposed  softness  of 
the  British  public  school  boy  but  the  facts  that  there  has  never 
been  any  promise  of  permanency  in  the  system,  that  the 
number  of  entrants  has  been  rigidly  kept  down,  that  the 
official  attitude  has  been  to  look  upon  this  method  of  entry  as 
a  backdoor  and,  possibly,  to  the  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
treatment  of  some  of  these  elder  boys  when  they  entered  gun¬ 
rooms.  The  primary  reason  for  not  obtaining  candidates  is 
that  no  real  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  get  them,  and  that 
definite  obstacles  have  been  put  in  their  way.  The  present 
writer,  when  Director  of  Training  (1918),  had  many  conversa¬ 
tions  with,  and  made  many  enquiries  from,  head  masters, 
and  from  all  he  received  the  same  replies.  The  boys  would 
come  if  the  system  existed  as  a  regular  system  ;  if  there  were 
encouragement  instead  of  discouragement,  permanency  instead 
of  uncertainty  ;  if  the  method  were  the  regular  one  instead 
of  being  treated  as  a  backdoor  method  of  entry. 

From  whatever  angle,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  age  and 
the  method  of  entry  is  approached,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
entry  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen  is  overwhelming.  The 
objections  to  it,  when  analysed,  are  found  to  be  based  upon  an 
incorrect  interpretation  of  tradition  and  a  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  reasons  for  past  custom  on  which  the  tradition  was 
founded,  upon  prejudice  and  on  unsubstantiated  assertions  of 
impossibility.  It  gives  the  boy  longer  to  know  what  he  really 
wants.  It  gives  the  schoolmaster  longer  to  find  out  which 
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boys  promise  best  and  to  express  a  well-founded  opinion.  It 
spreads  the  choice  of  candidates.  It  widens  the  scope  of 
secondary  knowledge.  It  diversifies  the  type.  It  gives  the 
Navy  the  benefit  of  the  education  which  the  schools  of  the 
country  furnish.  It  surmounts  the  difficulty  of  entry  from 
the  secondary  schools.  It  prevents  favouritism  and  political 
or  social  jobbery.  The  examination  system  can  be  eased  of 
its  rigours  by  the  system,  used  in  the  Army,  of  recommendation 
by  head  masters. 

Finally,  in  an  age  when  economy  is  a  great  national  need, 
it  eases  the  burden  on  the  State  ;  and  at  the  same  time  provides 
a  system  which,  in  time  of  stress,  admits  of  rapid  expansion — 
the  precise  opposite  to  the  present  system. 


WIVES  IN  EVERY  PORT 
By  William  McFee 


They  were  our  superiors  in  social  station,  and  they  made 
us  aware  of  our  joint  responsibilities  to  posterity. 
Their  passion  was  to  make  gentlemen  of  us,  so  that 
we  might  leave  the  sea  and  get  positions  on  shore.  They  were, 
in  their  owm  way,  artists  in  life,  seeking  to  mould  our  crude 
conceptions  of  behaviour  to  finer  shape,  but  they  found  us 
stubborn  material.  We  are  speaking  now  of  a  past  age. 

In  a  ship,  which  as  a  rule  was  exclusively  masculine  in 
atmosphere,  and  favourable  for  what  might  be  described  as 
recuperative  celibacy,  the  woman  each  man  left  at  home, 
wife,  sweetheart  or  mother,  was  a  shadow.  She  was  taken 
for  granted.  The  only  concrete  evidence  of  her  existence  was 
to  be  found  in  the  ship’s  articles,  where  as  next-of-kin  her 
name  and  address  were  solemnly  set  down  by  the  shipping 
commissioners  according  to  law.  Strange  and  unexpected 
beauties  in  baptismal  names  were  to  be  found  thus,  and  a  newly 
signed  fireman,  far  from  sober  and  very  vile  as  he  leaned  against 
the  shipping  office  counter,  startled  us  when  he  said  his  wife’s 
name  was  Philomela. 

Photographs,  of  course,  abounded,  in  cabins,  but  experience 
revealed  to  us  that  these  were  not  always  authentic.  A  curious 
desire  to  impress  the  unwary  shipmate,  and  possibly  a  craving 
for  the  more  conventional  kinds  of  female  loveliness,  would 
inspire  a  harmless  species  of  deception  among  young  seamen, 
so  that  the  face  gazing  down  from  the  bulkhead  might  be 
neither  maid,  wife  nor  widow.  Daring  blades,  junior  mates 
and  engineers,  would  sport  snapshots  of  themselves  embracing 
delightful  creatures  in  short  skirts,  in  front  of  a  photographer’s 
backcloth  showing  a  sea-shore  with  nymphs  at  play  near  a 
pagan  portico.  Some  even  had  garters  nailed,  like  scalps, 
over  their  cabin  doors,  hilarious  mementos  of  bygone  adventures 
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in  Mediterranean  harbours.  Incongruously  enough  those 
same  cabins  often  contained  photographs  of  young  ladies, 
respectable  beyond  all  cavil,  with  fair  hair  and  candid  eyes, 
and  frilly  goffered  stuff  about  the  throat,  for  whom  their 
labouring  swains  brought  home  the  lace  of  Malta,  silken  blouses 
of  Japan,  and  ivory  trinkets  from  Hong  Kong. 

Following  this  clue,  we  are  on  the  track  of  those  true  sea- 
wives,  the  ladies  who  accepted  the  role  of  Penelope  to  the 
successors  of  Ulysses.  In  these  modern  days  of  swift  transport 
men  and  ships  are  not  away  from  home  very  long.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  the  problems  which  confronted  the  steadfast  wife 
and  mother  whose  man  was  often  gone  for  years  at  a  stretch, 
who  lived  among  her  own  kind,  and  whose  neighbours  saw 
all  her  goings  out  and  comings  in.  Streets  in  Penarth,  in 
South  Wales,  in  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool,  in  the  dock-side 
parishes  of  East  London,  and  in  North  Sea  towns  like  Shields, 
Sunderland,  and  Hartlepool,  might  have  a  man  or  more  away 
at  sea  from  every  house.  Children  in  those  regions  grew  up 
without  seeing  much  of  their  fathers.  Family  life  was  arranged 
upon  a  curious  plan.  Thrifty  wives  lived  on  what  was  called 
“  half-pay.”  The  owners  compelled  a  seaman  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  voyage  for  the  balance  of  his  wages.  Store 
keepers  were  to  be  found  who,  for  a  suitable  commission, 
carried  the  family  until  father  was  paid  off. 

I'his  may  seem  a  trivial  accommodation  nowadays  ;  but 
in  the  years  before  the  war  the  British  tramp  was  the  most 
ubiquitous  craft  which  had  ever  sailed  the  seas.  This  is  said 
without  derogation  of  the  New  England  sailing  ships  of  Salem 
and  New  Bedford.  Those  ships  always  loaded  for  home. 
The  tramp  was  very  much  what  her  name  implies.  She  went 
out  and  earned  her  living.  Because  she  could  be  built  for 
about  six  pounds  sterling  per  ton  ;  because  the  illimitable 
supplies  of  cheap  steam  coal  in  South  Wales,  North-Eastern 
England  and  Southern  Scotland  gave  her  cut-rate  fuel,  and 
because  the  low  cost  of  living  had  brought  wages  below  those 
of  all  other  nations  save  Chinamen,  the  British  tramp  got 
charters  all  over  the  world.  She  would  go  away  for  years, 
on  ”  time  charter  ”,  carrying  coke  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
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Havana,  and  bringing  back  sugar  to  New  York.  She  would 
engage  in  the  melancholy  pastime  of  carrying  coal  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay,  or  case-oil  from  Philadelphia  to  Hong 
Kong.  She  would  fetch  Argentine  cattle  to  Genoa  and  take 
copper  ore  from  Huelva  in  Spain  to  Elizabeth,  N.J.  She 
kept  her  flag  and  her  British  crew,  and  their  wives  kept  house 
at  home  year  after  year  with  a  loyalty  and  a  spirit  which  is  the 
heritage  of  no  particular  race  or  class,  but  shines  most  brilliantly 
in  the  annals  of  the  shipping  parishes  of  the  maritime  nations. 

They  were,  as  has  been  said,  our  social  arbiters,  but  that 
had  not  been  always  the  case.  Our  order  had  been  in  flux 
since  the  Navy  had  become  almost  as  much  a  preserve  of  the 
upper  classes  as  the  Army,  the  Church  and  the  Bar.  We  in 
the  Merchant  Service  took  our  places  below  the  salt,  as  it 
were.  We  were  rated  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  attorneys 
(who  were  also  commissioners  for  oaths),  master-builders  and 
nonconformist  ministers  with  Oxford  degrees.  We  were, 
fantastic  as  this  may  sound  to  the  dwellers  in  a  modem 
democracy,  quite  sharply  defined  between  doctors  and  dental 
surgeons.  The  doctor  was  above  a  ship-master,  but  the  ship¬ 
master,  so  long  as  his  wife  didn’t  keep  lodgers,  rated  above  a 
dentist. 

The  young  men  of  the  previous  generation,  lusty  and 
ambitious,  had  married  the  daughters  of  their  landladies  in 
port.  What  more  natural  ?  Nothing,  perhaps,  than  marrying 
the  barmaid  of  the  Three  Crowns  just  off  Water  Street.  You 
couldn’t  find  better  blood  in  England,  for  that  matter ;  but 
blood  and  the  social  graces  have  often  been  at  odds  since 
Arkwright  and  Jamie  Watt  instituted  the  industrial  age. 
D’Urbervilles  had  become  Durbeyfields,  working  in  public 
houses  and  shops,  while  Smiths,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  were 
owners  of  great  factories  and  sitting  in  Parliament.  Then,  with 
steamships  coming  in,  a  kind  of  gawky  democracy  spread 
among  us  in  the  merchant  ships.  We  found  ourselves  so 
far  below  the  genteel  classes  that  competition  with  them  was 
a  joke  ;  but  we  were  masters  of  a  trade,  fireman,  able-seaman, 
engineer  or  navigator,  and  we  achieved  a  certain  pride  in  our 
“  cloth  ’’,  as  we  called  it. 
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This  was  a  very  different  matter  from  the  spirited  criticism 
we  discovered  in  our  own  generation  of  women.  They  had 
divined)  with  feminine  genius,  that  the  captain  and  his  officers 
were  the  leaders  of  our  world,  which  was  only  right  and  proper. 
Young  ladies  looked  down  on  engineers,  who  (shocking  to 
relate)  earned  much  higher  wages  than  the  deck.  “  Do  you 
think  I’d  marry  a  greasy  engineer  ?  ”  asked  a  high-school  miss 
indignantly  of  her  family.  “  My  child,  their  money  is  not 
greasy,”  said  her  mother,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  grim 
economic  laws. 

The  fact  is,  many  young  ladies,  as  the  steamers  increased  in 
size  and  numbers,  did  marry  into  the  engine-room  ;  but  they 
took  charge  of  their  graceless  males  and  set  their  faces  towards 
some  sort  of  social  climbing,  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 
Young  men,  who  would  have  been  happy  enough  to  stick  to 
their  old  familiar  tramp  steamers,  were  harassed  into  seeking 
positions  in  liner  companies  where  handsome  uniforms  and 
slow  promotion  went  hand  in  hand.  “  My  Jim  isSrrthe  Blue 
Star  Line  now,”  his  wife  could  tell  the  neighbours  along 
Colenso  Drive  or  Trafalgar  Road.  Jim  might  be  only  Junior 
Seventh  engineer  at  nine  pounds  a  month,  but  it  was  a  start, 
and  if  he  kept  his  watch  and  took  an  interest  in  his  work  he 
would  be  senior  second  in  a  few  years,  on  turn  for  relieving 
chief  engineer  in  one  of  the  intermediate  ships. 

Such  as  it  was,  her  ambition  led  to  a  step  up  the  social 
ladder,  and  she  would  see  that  the  children  were  fitted  for  a  more 
genteel  career.  It  was  a  paradox  of  those  days  that  sailors’ 
wives  saw  much  further  into  the  future  than  their  husbands. 
The  matron  whose  early  wifehood  had  been  dedicated  to 
making  ends  meet  on  a  chief  mate’s  eleven  pounds  a  month 
had  the  sagacity  to  welcome  a  son-in-law  who  was  rising  to 
be  chief  engineer  at  twice  that  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
coal  bonuses. 

Her  daughter  had  more  pride.  “  Our  Tom  shall  be  a 
gentleman,”  said  Tom  Brown’s  father  ;  and  as  the  years  went 
by,  Jim  having  reached  his  chief’s  job  on  a  Blue  Star  mail-boat 
by  seniority,  Jim’s  wife  wanted  her  boys  to  have  positions 
where  they  could  keep  their  hands  and  faces  clean  at  least. 
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She  wanted  them  on  land  passionately  because  the  suffering 
of  those  who  keep  house  at  home  is  cumulative,  and  very  keen 
in  retrospect.  She  was  not  confident  that  the  modem  girls 
would  be  able  to  stand  it.  She  had  had  her  way,  too,  because 
sea  life  released  the  man  from  many  responsibilities.  He 
went  upon  his  lawful  occasions,  living  a  full  and  absorbing 
life  of  his  own,  while  the  mechanism  of  his  domesticity  ran 
under  his  wife’s  eye.  His  paternity,  indeed,  was  often  com¬ 
pulsorily  modelled  upon  that  of  the  lower  male  animals  who 
roamed  the  world  unimpeded  by  family  cares.  Happy  for  him 
if  the  partner  of  his  choice  was  a  woman  of  character,  thrifty 
and  vigilant,  who  looked  after  her  job  as  he  looked  after  his, 
and  who  brought  up  the  children  a  credit  to  the  cloth. 

Not  all,  alas,  had  this  good  fortune,  and  some  no  fortune  at 
all.  Disaster  wrecks  firesides  as  well  as  ships,  and  one  of  the 
penalties  of  command  is  the  responsibility  for  founderings  and 
collisions.  Perhaps  the  most  heroic  of  all  were  the  women 
who,  havTflg  seen  their  men  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  experienced 
the  agony  of  degradation  to  a  lower  rank.  Character  emerges  in 
splendour  against  dark  clouds  of  misfortune.  Sometimes  the 
blow  would  fall  upon  a  wife  with  such  suddenness  and  force 
that  a  hurried  retirement  to  some  other  neighbourhood  was 
the  only  resource.  With  her  husband  under  fire  in  a  lawsuit 
for  the  loss  of  the  ship,  followed  by  the  cancellation  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  his  certificate,  concealment  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  The  building-and-loan  association  which  held  the 
mortgage  on  the  house,  the  principal  of  the  private  school 
where  the  girls  were  being  finished  in  style,  the  shop-keepers 
who  carried  her  monthly  accounts,  and  the  ladies  of  the  church 
circle,  all  would  know  every  last  detail  of  her  husband’s 
unfortunate  accident. 

The  only  thing  to  do,  supposing  he  managed  to  get  his 
certificate  back  in  time,  was  to  get  a  chief  mate’s  job.  The 
house  might  have  to  be  given  up  and  the  girls  would  seek 
positions,  in  which  case  everybody’s  feelings  were  saved  by 
moving  quietly  to  another  suburb.  In  a  very  real  sense  it 
meant  beginning  life  all  over  again.  Standing  rigging,  we 
used  to  say,  makes  poor  running  gear,  which  expresses  with 
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force  and  precision  the  problem  confronting  the  master  mariner 
who  takes  a  step  down  and  is  to  be  seen  on  the  forecastle  head 
when  his  new  ship  goes  to  sea,  looking  after  the  anchors  once 
more.  The  commander  has  need  of  all  his  tact  when  he  gets 
an  ex-captain  for  mate.  And  the  ex-captain’s  wife  at  home 
is  feeling  the  bitterness  too.  Especially  hard  to  bear  is  the 
sympathy  of  other  sea-wives. 

Some  men  and  their  wives  have  their  own  sources  of  spiritual 
strength.  There  was,  for  example.  Captain  Truro  and  his 
wife,  who  made  maritime  history  by  wrecking  the  old  Cuckfield^ 
of  our  line  of  tramps,  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  had  obtained 
permission  to  take  his  wife  for  the  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  a  childless  couple,  and  although  Mrs.  Truro,  who 
lived  in  Middlesbrough,  had  an  unconventional  reputation, 
they  were  fiercely  devoted  when  the  captain  was  at  home. 
They  shared,  moreover,  what  can  only  be  called  a  faintly 
aristocratic  alcoholism.  Captain  Truro  always  carried  several 
cases  of  tawmy  port  wine.  On  this  occasion  they  sailed  from 
Glasgow  with  a  cargo  of  stores  for  Egypt,  including  the  fore¬ 
hold  loaded  with  barrels  of  ale  for  the  Army  canteens.  It 
was  bad  winter  weather  waiting  for  them  below  Ailsa  Craig,  and 
the  captain  kept  the  bridge  until  she  was  through  the  North 
Channel.  Rumour  had  it  that  he  and  his  wife  opened  a 
bottle  or  two  that  night,  and  early  next  morning,  when  the 
chief  mate  stamped  solemnly  on  the  bridge  deck  over  their 
heads,  they  slept  on. 

The  mate  wanted  his  commander  because  the  fog  was  so 
thick  that  he  could  not  see  the  forecastle.  He  had  slowed  the 
engines  to  half  speed  and  had  the  whistle  going.  He  sent  a 
message  to  the  captain’s  door  with  orders  to  knock  until  he 
got  an  answer.  The  door  was  opened  suddenly  by  Mrs.  Truro, 
the  magnificent  wreck  of  a  fine  woman,  in  a  long  white  night¬ 
gown,  with  a  high  frilled  neckband,  which  made  her  seem 
“  seven  feet  high,  so  help  me,”  as  the  sailor  reported.  He 
thought  she  was  a  ghost,  not  knowing  the  old  man  had  his 
wife  aboard,  and  he  stood  there  with  his  lower  jaw  moving 
and  his  wits  out  of  kilter.  He  watched  her  hang  a  card  on 
the  outer  door-knob,  one  of  those  supplied  by  hotels  to  guests 
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who  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  She  then  closed  the  door 
in  his  face. 

The  effect  of  this  story  on  the  mate,  when  he  heard  it, 
was  electrical.  He  set  the  engine-room  telegraph  dead  slow, 
and  calling  the  second  mate  to  keep  the  bridge,  darted  down¬ 
stairs.  He  launched  a  tremendous  attack  with  his  fist  and  toe 
on  the  captain’s  door.  He  proclaimed  in  stentorian  tones 
that  if  the  door  wasn’t  opened  at  once  he  would  be  through 
it  with  the  fire  hatchet  which  hung  on  the  companion  bulkhead. 
Captain  Truro,  one  hand  holding  up  his  trousers  and  looking 
somewhat  haggard,  opened  the  door.  He  was  informed  that 
the  mate  had  a  certificate  to  lose  as  well  as  himself  and  he’d 
better  come  up  and  take  command. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Captain  Truro  flourished 
before  wireless  position-finders  were  carried  on  tramp  steamers. 
In  a  narrow  strait  like  North  Channel  the  tides  and  currents 
made  the  patent  log  reading  of  very  small  value.  The  fog  was 
so  thick  that  sounds  spread  like  ink  on  blotting  paper.  The 
CtickjiehVs  owm  whistle  seemed  to  be  coming  from  another 
world.  The  look-out  men  on  the  forecastle  were  invisible  on 
the  bridge.  Captain  Truro,  who  had  had  a  long  and  blameless 
record,  stood  on  his  bridge  with  an  enormous  Scotch  ulster 
over  his  nightshirt,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sooner 
he  got  out  of  the  fog  the  better.  He  ordered  the  engines  half 
ahead,  the  course  due  south.  The  fog  cleared  a  little  and  he 
put  the  engines  to  three-quarters.  He  remembered  Mrs. 
Truro  down  below  with  affection  and  decided  to  reassure  her. 
He  was  very  thirsty.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  his  spouse, 
who  was  also  thirsty,  than  the  mate’s  feet  stamped  furiously 
overhead.  Men  shouted  far  away,  and  the  mate  could  be 
heard  dragging  the  telegraph  to  full  astern.  As  Captain  Truro 
reached  the  bridge  the  Cuckfield  struck  the  reefs  below  a  cliff 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  tearing  the  entire 
bottom  of  her  forward  holds  clean  out  and  becoming  suddenly 
so  utterly  still  and  solid  that  men  were  afraid  to  speak  for  a 
moment.  Only  the  mate,  in  a  brief  spasm  of  articulation, 
burst  out :  “  Well,  Skipper,  here’s  where  our  pay  stops ! 
She’s  ashore  all  right.” 
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She  was  so  much  ashore  that  a  ladder  from  the  forecastle 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  The  inhabitants  of  a  nearby 
farm  were  startled  at  four  in  the  morning  by  a  stranger,  with 
a  wine-drenched  moustache,  attired  in  an  ulster  over  a  night¬ 
gown  and  a  woollen  nightcap  on  his  head,  asking  if  they  had 
a  private  room  for  a  lady.  “  Shipwreck  de  luxe  ’*  the  mate 
called  it,  striking  across  a  potato  held  with  his  sea  bag  on  his 
shoulders.  Captain  Truro  had  sent  him  forward  to  inform 
the  authorities  of  Castletown  of  the  wreck.  And  in  due  time 
the  Inquiry  in  London  reduced  the  captain’s  certificate  to 
chief  mate  for  twelve  months,  in  view  of  the  extenuating 
circumstances  of  dense  fog  and  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the 
crew.  The  case  evoked  considerable  hilarity  among  ourselves 
on  account  of  the  captain’s  rebuttal  of  the  charge  that  he  had 
been  drinking,  because  he  and  Mrs.  Truro  had  to  cling  un¬ 
certainly  to  the  ladder  on  descending  to  the  beach.  The  surf 
foaming  among  the  rocks  at  that  moment,  he  said,  was  more 
than  half  beer.  The  barrels  in  the  forehold,  Worthington  and 
Younger’s  XXX,  were  stove  in  and  the  malt  liquor  sprayed 
over  them.  It  affected  him  and  his  wife  because  they  never 
drank  beer,  he  declared. 

A  few  months  later  a  grateful  company  sent  him  to  us  on 
the  Chatfield  as  chief  officer.  Mrs.  Truro,  from  force  of 
habit,  came  down  to  stay  with  her  husband  while  the  vessel 
was  in  harbour.  As  the  wife  of  a  man  who  had  put  some 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds  insurance  money  into  the  coffers 
of  his  employers  in  exchange  for  a  worn-out  steamer,  Mrs. 
Truro  was  almost  condescending  towards  our  captain’s  wife, 
when  they  met  at  the  cabin  table.  She  was  a  magnificent 
woman  still  in  physical  presence,  though  somewhat  ravaged 
as  to  complexion,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  no  match  for 
her. 

The  trouble  with  Mrs.  Truro  was  that  though  she  had  no 
sense  of  the  social  importance  of  a  captain’s  wife,  she  had  an 
immense  personality  of  her  own.  In  some  vague  fashion  she 
was  a  great  lady  who  by  a  fluke  had  fallen  in  love  and  married 
Captain  Truro.  The  way  she  told  the  assembled  cabin  table 
of  their  adventures  in  London  during  the  inquiry  and  the 
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nefarious  cross-examination  of  her  husband  by  legal  counsel 
was  staggering.  She  even  laughed  at  her  Jack’s  confusion 
when  he  was  asked  how,  if  he  were  only  going  six  knots 
after  passing  Belfast  Lough,  he  managed  to  be  fifty  miles  south 
of  that  five  hours  later.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  sat  in  pained 
silence.  They  resented  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  be 
tolerant  and  sympathetic  towards  an  unfortunate  brother 
captain.  They  felt  in  their  hearts  that  a  mate’s  wife’s  place 
was  in  the  home.  But  Mrs.  Truro  asked  Captain  Lloyd  quite 
coolly  if  he  had  any  objection  to  her  going  round  to  the  north¬ 
east  coast  in  the  ship. 

“  I’ll  be  no  trouble,”  she  said  in  her  rich  husky  warble, 
”  I  never  am.  Ask  Jack.  Sick  as  a  dog  at  sea  I  am,  so  it 
won’t  cost  a  penny  for  victualling.  And  when  she’s  in  dry 
dock  you  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  must  come  over  to  Middlesbrough 
to  dinner.  Jack  says  I  make  amazin’  good  pea  soup.  He 
says  it’s  such  a  change  from  what  he  gets  on  ships.  And 
I’ll  tell  you  why.  I  wash  the  peas  I  ” 

As  I  have  said,  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  no  match  for  her.  She 
was  in  Mrs.  Lloyd’s  confidence  before  the  Chatfield  was  past 
Lundy  Island  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  And  when  the  empty 
steamer,  flying  light,  began  to  roll  like  a  drunken  fish-wife 
in  the  cross  seas  off  Land’s  End,  it  was  Mrs.  Truro  who  was 
taking  care  of  the  wan  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Here  again  an  intricate 
psychological  situation  oppressed  Mrs.  Lloyd,  even  in  her 
maUde-mer .  According  to  her  ethics  and  social  code,  the  wife 
of  a  ship  captain  who  had  lost  his  certificate,  and  who  had 
eaten  humble  pie  by  coming  to  sea  as  mate,  would  be  much 
too  sensitive  and  humiliated  to  do  anything  in  the  faintest 
degree  ‘‘  menial  ”  for  the  wife  of  her  husband’s  commander. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  herself  would  have  kept  away  from  ships  altogether 
had  she  experienced  Mrs.  Truro’s  ill  fortune.  But  Mrs.  Truro 
not  only  behaved  in  a  most  affectionate  and  solicitous  manner, 
even  apologising  when  she  had  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  to 
“  make  a  contribution  ”  as  she  called  it,  but  seemed  entirely 
unaware  of  anything  unusual.  Anyone  less  like  a  penitent 
could  not  be  imagined.  To  see  her  returning  to  the  prostrate 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  was  as  pale  as  death,  holding  to  the  reeling 
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bulkhead  with  one  hand  and  waving  a  bottle  of  port  in  the 
other,  was  most  invigorating. 

“  This  is  what  you  need,  my  dear,  with  an  egg  beaten  up 
in  it.  Bet  you  what  you  like  this  will  stay  on  your  stomach. 
Gives  you  strength  too.  I  only  use  this  when  I’m  ill.” 

What  she  used  when  she  was  well  was  obvious  in  her  richly 
damasked  complexion  and  the  fruity  huskiness  of  her  voice. 
Soon  she  learned  of  Mrs.  Lloyd’s  house,  which  had  a  mortgage, 
her  two  children,  getting  on  nicely  at  a  good  school,  and  the 
servants’  registry  office  she  and  her  unmarried  sister  managed 
out  at  Shepherd’s  Bush.  Exclusive  West-End  connection. 

“  Lloyd* s  Registry  !  ”  Mrs.  Truro  afterwards  exploded  into  her 
husband’s  ear  when  he  came  off  watch,  and  his  guffaw  syn-  * 
chronized  with  the  popping  of  the  cork  he  was  drawing  frcrni 
a  bottle  of  Burgundy. 

Captain  Lloyd  was  very  embarrassed  on  that  coast-wise 
voyage  to  the  dry  dock  in  the  Tyne.  His  knowledge  of  ground¬ 
ings,  wrecks,  total  losses  and  suspended  certificates  was  entirely 
theoretical.  He  was  willing  to  overlook  a  lot  in  a  brother 
shipmaster  into  whose  professional  soul  the  iron  had  entered. 
Truro  had  no  reluctance  to  do  all  the  work  of  a  chief-officer, 
however.  He  cheerfully  undertook  everything.  He  even 
offered  to  take  a  chipping  hammer  and  scale  the  charthouse 
bulkheads  I  The  trouble  was,  he  was  still  subconsciously 
a  commander.  Having  agreed  or  offered  to  do  various  things, 
he  apparently  took  for  granted  it  was  done,  and  retired  to  his 
cabin  to  take  wine  with  his  wife. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Captain  Lloyd  and  his  wife  when  they 
docked  at  Gateshead.  Mrs.  Truro’s  enormous  trunks  were 
got  up  on  deck  with  the  assistance  of  the  bo’sun,  carpenter, 
and  two  able  seamen,  and  got  down  on  the  quay,  and  finally 
got  up  again  on  top  of  the  four-wheeler.  “  You’d  a  thought 
she  was  goin*  to  Australia  to  settle  for  the  rest  of  her  life,” 
said  the  bo’sun.  Very  ceremonially  Mrs.  Truro  kissed  Mrs. 
Lloyd  good-bye.  ”  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear,”  she  said 
in  her  winey  contralto.  ”  Think  of  your  husband  !  ”  Down 
on  the  dock  her  own  husband,  holding  a  heavy  Gladstone  bag, 
awaited  her  slow  descent  of  the  ladder.  ”  Dropping  the 
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Pilot  I  ’*  she  suddenly  exploded,  thinking  of  Tenniel’s  immortal 
cartoon.  Captain  Lloyd,  who  knew  nothing  of  Tenniel,  leaning 
his  arms  on  the  rail  above  and  looking  down  at  them,  was 
mystified  to  see  the  mate  and  his  lady  cling  to  each  other  in 
helpless  laughter.  The  ship’s  rail  was  lined  from  stem  to 
stem  with  curious  faces.  Mrs.  Truro  kissed  her  husband 
with  ardent  affection,  and  was  the  recipient  of  a  passionate 
embrace.  At  last  she  entered  the  four-wheeler  and  was  shut 
in.  Once  more  they  embraced  through  the  window.  A 
ribald  whoop  from  the  forecastle  was  stified  at  birth.  The  cab 
rolled  off  down  the  dock,  a  black-gloved  hand  waving  regally. 

When  the  mate  of  the  ChatfieUi  reached  the  poop  he  clapped 
Captain  Lloyd  on  the  shoulder.  Mrs.  Lloyd  was  about  to 
make  a  suitably  genteel  remark. 

“  Cap’en,”  said  the  mate,  “  When  you’ve  got  a  wife  like  that, 
you  don’t  care  whether  you’ve  lost  your  ticket  or  not.” 

Captain  Lloyd’s  unuttered  remark  was,  “  You’re  right, 
I  wouldn’t.  I’d  probably  have  a  breath  like  yours.”  But  he 
only  said  that  the  ship  would  enter  the  graving  dock  at  five 
next  morning,  and  Mister  Truro  had  better  be  on  deck. 

*  «  «  « 

Other  women  there  are  who  have  a  more  austere  destiny. 
There  was  Mrs.  Hogan,  wife  of  the  mate  of  the  Sandfield. 
Mr.  Hogan  has  been  master  in  sail  for  years  and  had  even  got 
command  of  a  steamer,  an  eight-knot  coal  tramp  with  a 
compound  engine,  called  The  Corsican  Rover^  of  which  we 
used  to  hear  great  tales.  The  Hogans  lived  in  a  neat  little 
house  in  Penarth  called  “  Bmnhilda  ”,  that  being  the  name 
of  Captain  Hogan’s  first  command,  a  neat  little  barquentine. 
Now  he  was  the  permanent  mate  of  our  old  Sandfield^  and 
Mrs.  Hogan  had  become  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  owing  to 
Joe’s  unfortunate  tendency  to  take  a  drop  too  much  in  harbour 
he  would  never  again  be  Captain  Hogan.  He  knew  it,  and 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  complain.  It  was  just  something 
you  had  to  allow  for,  like  losing  your  sight  or  your  hearing. 
“  I’m  too  good  where  I  am,”  he  would  say,  as  he  put  the 
bottle  carefully  out  of  sight  under  the  washstand.  “I’ll  never 
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be  fired,  because  I  know  too  much,  and  I’ll  never  get  a  command 
because  I  drink  too  much.  Well,  here’s  to  poor  old  Joe.” 

But  he  was  the  best  chief  officer  in  the  company,  and  when 
Mrs.  Hogan  came  down  to  the  ship  while  we  were  discharging 
in  Swansea,  the  captain  could  take  the  London  train  home  on 
a  Friday  night,  confident  everything  would  be  taken  care  of 
over  the  week-end.  “  My  wife,  she  takes  command,”  Mr. 
Hogan  would  say  proudly.  “  When  I  had  The  Corsican 
Rover  she’d  work  out  the  ship’s  position  better’n  I  could  meself. 
She’s  got  education,  my  wife  has.  She’s  as  far  above  old  Joe 
as  the  stars  in  heaven  I  She’s  coming  down  by  the  seven- 
forty  train  to-night,  so  let’s  have  another  before  I  start  to 
sweeten  me  breath.  No  sir,  she  wouldn’t  say  a  word  if  she 
did  small  anything.  She’s  a  lady,  my  wife  is.  But  she’d  know, 
and  I’d  cut  me  heart  out  before  I  insulted  her  with  a  drunkard’s 
breath.  Just  keep  that  bottle  in  your  cabin.  Mister,  over  the 
week-end.  What  the  eye  don’t  see  the  heart  won’t  grieve 
over.” 

He  would  fish  out  a  starched  shirt  and  a  suit  of  broadcloth 
with  white  lining  in  the  trousers,  so  that  they  almost  stood  up 
alone.  He  would  produce  an  antique  bowler  hat  and  a  walking 
stick  whose  handle  was  a  greyhound’s  head  carved  in  bone. 
And  he  would  come  back  with  Mrs.  Hogan  on  his  arm,  very 
solemn  and  respectable. 

She  was  not  so  terrible  as  his  description  implied.  One 
might  suspect  that  he  had  deliberately  built  up  in  his  mind 
a  figure  whom  he  hoped  would  hold  him  on  his  course.  He 
became  more  cheerful  as  the  Sunday  drew  to  a  close,  full  of 
triumph  at  having  achieved  a  sober  week-end,  and  also  full 
of  anticipation.  On  Monday  morning  his  stentorian  voice 
would  be  heard  in  the  engineers’  mess  asking  for  coffee,  and 
then  he  would  suddenly  appear  at  the  cabin  door  in  his  old 
blue  reefer  with  a  grey  muffler  round  his  neck  and  pulling  at  his 
short  grey  beard. 

”  Are  ye  wakin’.  Mister  ?  ”  he  would  say  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
”  Ye  haven’t  that  bottle  handy,  I  suppose  ?  Ye  have  ?  Well, 
here’s  to  Mrs.  Hogan,  God  bless  her.  She  was  up  like  a 
lark  this  momin’  to  catch  the  six-fifteen  to  Cardiff.  She  has 
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to  get  the  children  to  school,  ye  see.  The  steward  took  her 
to  the  station.  Ah  !  I  needed  that  one  !  ** 

Less  easy  to  fathom,  and  only  known  to  us  at  second  or 
third  hand,  were  those  wives  who  were  uncontrollably  alcoholic 
themselves,  who  appeared  at  the  agent’s  office  with  a  tale 
of  domestic  woe.  Consummate  actresses  these,  dressing  for 
the  part,  with  wan  faces  and  dreadful  old  garments  borrowed 
apparently  from  indigent  charwomen.  Some  even  borrowed 
extremely  young  infants  to  carry  in  as  evidence  that  surely 
they  might  have  an  advance  over  the  half-pay  note  already 
cashed.  How  despair  would  settle  upon  their  crushed  forms 
as  it  was  explained  that  the  money  was  not  legally  due  !  It 
was  also  problematical  what  money  the  husbands  were  drawing 
in  foreign  ports — for  dissipation  no  doubt ;  but  they  had  that 
right.  Sometimes  the  embarrassed  agent  would  take  a  chance, 
and  present  a  five-pound  note  to  the  lady  with  the  baby,  or 
the  lady  who  was  apparently  going  to  have  a  baby,  in  exchange 
for  her  signature  on  a  receipt. 

Great  joys  to  us  were  those  strong-minded  females  who 
were  paragons  of  virtue,  of  course,  but  who  carried  fidelity 
to  the  extreme  of  meeting  the  ship  as  she  came  into  dock  and 
accompanying  their  husbands  to  the  shipping-office.  They 
would  wait  outside  among  the  less  respectable  creatures  who 
were  frankly  buccaneers,  and  who  were  hoping  to  scuttle  and 
sink  some  poor  Jack  after  getting  his  pay.  Strange  that  we 
who  were  able  to  escape  both  the  three-deckers  and  the  pirate 
craft  had  more  tolerance  for  the  latter  I  There  was  something 
that  conflicted  with  our  conception  of  sportsmanship,  in  the 
inflexible  vigilance  of  a  woman — usually  the  second  mate’s 
wife — who  led  her  man  away  firmly  by  the  arm  and  relieved 
him  of  every  penny,  so  that  he  was  reduced  to  borrowing  from 
us  to  get  a  cigarette  and  a  drink  before  going  back  to  the 
ship. 

It  was  said — probably  by  the  chief  engineer,  who  lived  on 
the  same  street — that  if  she  didn’t  do  it  she’d  never  see  any 
money  at  all.  They  had  three  children,  and  what  was  nine 
pounds  a  month  with  all  those  mouths  to  feed  and  shoes  to 
buy  ?  You  could  see  for  yourself  she  didn’t  do  what  some 
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women  did — spend  the  money  to  prink  herself  up  to  attract 
other  men. 

We  had  to  dry  up  because  the  chief’s  logic,  sometimes 
backed  up  by  the  chief’s  wife,  was  unanswerable.  Yet  we 
didn’t  like  the  action  one  bit  better.  There  was  something 
cowed  and  defeated  about  a  man  who  would  so  submit.  Perhaps 
the  measure  of  our  romantic  feeling  may  be  found  in  the  way 
we  behaved  when  that  second  mate  bought  a  ten-lire  lottery 
ticket  in  Genoa  one  day  and  won  a  thousand  lire.  In  those 
days  that  was  nearly  forty  pounds  sterling,  over  four  months 
pay  for  him.  He  sewed  a  five-pound  note  of  it  into  his  shore¬ 
going  suit  and  told  us  he  was  going  to  blow  the  rest.  We 
prevailed  upon  him  to  deposit  half  of  it  with  the  old  man. 
“  If  you  don’t.  I’ll  tell  your  wife  and  she’ll  never  stop  talking 
to  you  about  it,”  said  the  chief  engineer.  We  were  very 
triumphant. 

We  looked  forward  to  helping  him  spend  the  balance  in 
the  Orpheum  or  the  Verdi  bars.  We  had  a  great  many  drinks 
on  the  Saturday  night,  and  in  the  crowds  we  lost  sight  of  our 
benefactor.  He  was  a  smallish  man  with  a  drooping  sandy 
moustache  and  a  red,  wind-scoured  face,  dressed  in  a  suit  that 
hung  on  him,  as  the  chief  said  “  like  a  bosun’s  shirt  on  a 
capstan-bar.”  And  he  vanished.  We  did  not  see  him  again 
until  we  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  sea  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
just  when  the  sun  w’as  rising  behind  the  Ligurian  hills.  We 
saw  him  on  the  poop,  looking  after  his  mooring-ropes.  When 
we  spoke  to  him  he  gave  a  great  laugh.  He  smote  his  chest, 
flexed  his  biceps,  and  squatted  on  his  heels  for  one  incredible 
instant.  “  Ha  !  ”  he  said  vigorously,  “  Who’d  sell  a  farm  and 
go  to  sea  ?  ”  When  we  asked  him  what  he’d  been  up  to,  he 
tipped  us  a  tremendous  wink.  ”  When  you’ve  been  married 
as  long  as  I  have,  my  boy,”  he  said,  ”  you’ll  know  all  about  it. 
Ax  me  no  questions.  I’ll  tell  ’ee  no  lies.”  And  he  did  a  solemn 
double  shuffle  on  the  poop,  right  alongside  the  cabin-scuttle, 
where  the  captain  might  have  seen  him. 
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By  Liam  O’Flaherty 

TO  the  average  tourist  County  Kerry  is  that  part  of  Ireland 
where  the  lakes  of  Killarney  are  situated.  It  is  here 
that  the  charabancs  and  excursion  trains  and  rich 
Americans  come  to  a  halt  and  hardly  any  traveller  goes 
farther,  except  the  secretive  anglers,  an  odd  scholar  and 
an  occasional  adventurous  party  flying  at  a  great  pace 
through  “  difflcult  country  ”  in  a  touring  car. 

And  what  a  country  lies  beyond  !  Mountains,  lakes,  cliffs, 
islands,  thrown  together  with  such  profusion  and  producing 
such  startling  contrasts  at  almost  every  step  of  the  road,  that 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  nature,  having  finished  Europe, 
emptied  her  treasure  of  beauty  pell-mell  on  to  its  western 
edge  ;  like  a  sower  who  drops  what  remains  in  his  dish  when 
he  reaches  the  end  of  the  field.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
country  is  known  in  Ireland  as  The  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  see  this  district  thoroughly  and  to  greatest 
advantage  the  best  way  to  travel  is  on  foot,  on  a  bicycle,  or 
in  a  car  that  can  only  go  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Speed  is  what 
is  to  be  avoided  ;  what  is  to  be  cultivated  is  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  civilised  eighteenth-century  traveller  who  had  no 
Automobile  Association  handbook  or  any  such  guide,  but 
took  pot-luck  for  his  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

The  traveller,  on  leaving  Killarney,  should  take  the  road 
to  Kenmare.  On  the  way  he  will  meet  scenery  of  the  most 
delightful  sort,  woodland  and  mountain.  Not,  perhaps,  in  its 
material  essence,  anything  more  captivating  than  the  best 
scenery  in  the  north  of  England,  for  instance,  but  possessing 
a  spiritual  quality  that  is  incomparable.  The  air  is  as  deli¬ 
ciously  insinuating  as  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  beautifully  dressed  and  well  mannered,  in  a  drawing- 
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room  which  until  then  has  been  occupied  by  dull  and  dowdy 
females.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  human 
beings,  which,  at  the  best,  have  a  tendency  to  make  vulgar  the 
most  delightful  place. 

On  reaching  the  town  of  Kenmare  the  traveller  should  pass 
quickly  through,  as,  if  he  is  a  foreigner  unused  to  Ireland,  he 
will  not  yet  have  become  acclimatised  to  the  horror  of  our 
provincial  small  towns.  But  if  he  is  overcome  by  the  sudden 
sordid  appearance  of  the  place,  after  the  immaculate  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  he  may  halt  for  a  drink  at  one  of  the  public 
houses,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number.  He  must  choose 
the  public  bar,  where  he  is  certain  to  find  jovial  company 
at  any  hour  of  the  day.  And  what  company  !  Among  the 
people  he  finds  there,  he  will  quickly  forget  the  sordidness 
of  the  town,  and  he  is  truly  an  unsociable  fellow  if  he  is  able 
to  get  away  before  he  is  properly  merry.  Indeed,  he  might 
very  well  spend  the  night  in  the  place  and  to  great  advantage. 

For  sheer  filth  the  public  houses  of  Kerry  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  public  houses  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  for  the 
interesting  company  that  can  be  met  within  them  they  can 
hardly  have  any  equal.  There  is  something  distinctly  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  the  character  of  the  people,  possibly  a  strong 
Spanish  strain  ;  or  else  the  langour  produced  by  the  restful 
climate  encourages  taking  things  easy.  In  any  case,  the 
traveller  will  find  that  his  appearance  in  the  public  bar  of  a 
country  public  house  is  certain  to  attract  a  number  of  people 
who  have  time  on  their  hands.  He  will  immediately  get  into 
conversation  with  them,  and  he  will  find  that  their  conversation 
is  exciting  and  witty.  Very  soon  he  and  they  will  exchange 
songs.  Then  a  melodeon  or  a  violin  is  produced  and  there  is 
music.  If  the  traveller  has  a  little  money  to  spend  a  merry 
dance  will  follow.  The  traveller  in  the  meantime  is  admitted 
to  the  bosoms  of  the  people  in  the  most  courteous  manner 
possible,  and  when  he  goes  on  his  way  he  has  the  feeling  of 
having  had  a  most  delightful  adventure.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.  Golf,  tennis,  band  music  on  promenades,  roulette, 
cabaret  shows — they  offer  nothing  in  comparison.  Nor  even 
those  personally  conducted  tours  1 
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However,  the  traveller  may  be  a  sour  or  secretive  sort  of 
man ;  a  timid  fellow  who  is  tired  of  human  beings.  In  that 
case,  he  will  have  wolfed  his  lunch  or  swallowed  his  drink  and 
gone  on  without  delay  once  more  into  the  country.  There 
he  will  find  scenery  more  gorgeous  even  than  he  has  met 
already,  on  the  road  to  ParknasiUa ;  and  if  he  is  a  snob  who 
likes  things  served  to  him  in  the  grand  manner,  he  may  stay 
at  a  first-class  hotel  in  the  latter  place.  There  he  will  find  all 
the  standard  pleasures  among  natural  surroundings  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  ;  and  very  probably  that  sort  of  person  will  go 
no  farther.  But  personally  I  am  not  interested  in  him,  as  he 
is  merely  a  solitude-loving  example  of  the  herd-tourist. 

The  merry  tourist  after  my  own  heart,  having  had  a  taste 
of  the  people  of  Kerry  at  Kenmare,  will  wish  to  see  more  of 
them  and  of  their  country  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
therefore  he  will  pass  through  ParknasiUa  after  having  feasted 
his  eyes  on  it.  Along  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  bay,  the  road 
takes  him  through  splendid  rocky  country  to  the  Gaelic¬ 
speaking  district  of  Cahir  Daniel.  There  the  land  is  poor 
and  naked  of  trees,  but  saved  from  the  appearance  of  being 
too  grim  and  desolate  by  the  beauty  of  the  sea  shores  and 
of  the  sky  overhead ;  and  also  by  the  delightful  character  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  may  converse  along  the  route.  At 
any  point  of  this  road,  he  may  pitch  his  tent  in  many  little 
sandy  coves  and  stay  for  a  few  weeks,  dreaming,  fishing  and 
swimming  in  perfect  peace.  At  Derrynane,  a  mile  or  two 
to  the  east  of  the  hamlet  of  Cahir  Daniel,  there  is  a  delightful 
strand,  which  will  sorely  tempt  a  person  inclined  towards  such 
dallying.  But  my  particular  type  of  man  will  be  determined 
to  go  on  past  Cahir  Daniel  towards  Waterville,  along  a 
mountainous  road  that  introduces  him  to  the  real  wild  beauty 
of  the  Kerry  scene. 

No  traveller  will  forget  for  a  very  long  time  his  first  view 
of  the  Waterville  country,  as  he  rounds  the  steep  mountain 
that  stands  midway  between  Cahir  Daniel  and  Waterville. 
There  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  little  town  itself,  the  paradise 
of  anglers,  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  which  is  like  a  skipping 
rope,  with  its  lakes  behind  it,  while  to  the  west  stretches  the 
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great  south-western  promontory  of  Kerry,  skirted  with  islands  ; 
especially  the  Skellig  rocks,  standing  like  strange  icebergs 
off  the  rocky  coast.  The  angler,  of  course,  makes  a  halt  at 
Waterville.  He  will  find  himself  in  such  excellent  company 
that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  away;  and,  indeed, 
anglers  are  such  charming  and  delicious  company,  so  different 
from  the  maniacs  of  any  other  sport,  that  I  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  him,  though  I  am  no  angler  myself.  Wherever  the 
angler  goes  he  spreads  a  little  oasis  of  civilisation  and  culture 
and  comfort,  and  Waterville  is  a  proof  of  this.  Added  to  the 
anglers,  there  is  in  this  town  a  definite  atmosphere  of  the  deep- 
sea  sailor,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  cable  station,  and  in 
the  bar  or  billiards  room  of  the  principal  hotel  my  traveller, 
besides  hearing  lies  about  enormous  fish,  may  be  coaxed  to 
sample  a  strange  mixture  that  saved  somebody’s  life  after  a 
tough  time  in  the  town  of  Antofagasta  or  Bangkok.  I  have 
met  at  this  hotel  a  gentleman  who  came  to  spend  a  few  days 
and  stayed  for  years  ;  and  I  dare  say  he’ll  never  leave  it. 

However,  it’s  best  to  go  on,  having  dropped  our  anglers. 
From  Waterville  cut  across  the  mountains  to  Killorglin  by 
the  pass  called  Bealac  Oisin.  This  road  is  very  bad,  but  very 
beautiful.  To  do  it  on  foot  one  needs  to  be  a  good  walker. 
To  do  it  on  a  bicycle  is  still  more  difficult,  as  one  has  to  walk 
most  of  the  way.  By  motor  car,  therefore,  is  the  best  method, 
and  a  good,  stout,  slow  car  is  required.  This  journey,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  a  view  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  scenery 
in  Ireland.  After  turning  to  the  right  east  of  Waterville,  the 
road  goes  along  a  river,  through  bogland,  which  is  interlaced 
with  rocks,  over  which  tiny  waterfalls  come  leaping  with  a 
merry  music.  In  the  sunlight  these  silver  tongues  of  water, 
popping  up  on  all  sides  in  the  brown  bog,  which  is  dappled 
with  bog  cotton,  makes  an  extraordinary  picture  ;  and  up 
above  there  is  a  choir  of  larks  carolling. 

The  road  winds  up  the  mountain,  higher  and  higher  to  a 
dizzy  height.  Now  and  again  one  halts  to  look  behind  and  to 
absorb  the  magic  of  the  scene.  In  the  great  bowl  of  this  wild 
valley  one  sees  an  odd  house  here  and  there  in  the  pockets  of 
the  mountain  sides  ;  and  also  many  ruins  of  little  hovels  that 
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were  wiped  out  by  the  great  famine  or  by  subsequent  emigration 
to  America.  Among  the  gorse  one  sees  the  walls  of  what  once 
were  fields,  swallowed  up  by  the  mountains  after  the  people 
had  gone  away  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  so  ;  that 
this  scene  should  be  left  inviolate,  free  from  the  disturbance 
of  even  peasant  life.  A  sanctuary  where  majestic  nature  dreams 
in  silence,  lulled  to  deep  thought  by  the  singing  larks  and  by 
the  sweet  murmur  of  the  downland  rills. 

Over  the  pass  we  go,  and  lo  !  another  great  bowl  appears, 
spreading  out  towards  Glencar,  dotted  with  lakes  and  fringed 
with  other  mountains,  that  beckon  to  us  from  afar,  flaunting 
the  fairy  colours  that  the  sun  and  mists  have  painted  on  the 
peaks.  In  this  bowl,  I  have  no  doubt  that  further  travellers 
will  come  to  a  halt,  for  there  is  a  hotel  at  Glencar,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  this  bowl,  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  and  exciting 
country.  From  Glencar,  one  can  either  go  straight  to  Killor- 
glin,  or  keep  to  the  left  towards  Caragh  Lake,  where  there  is  a 
fishing  hotel  and  more  anglers.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
for  going  to  Killorglin,  unless  it  be  the  time  of  the  Puck  Fair 
in  August,  I  believe  on  the  eleventh.  That  is  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing.  Except  for  that  affair  the  traveller  will  not  gain  very 
much  by  visiting  Killorglin.  He  will  therefore  go  through 
Caragh  Lake,  where  he  may  stay  if  he  wishes,  in  comfort,  on 
the  edge  of  that  fine  lake,  rowing,  fishing,  swimming,  loafing, 
or  drinking  the  draught  bass,  which  I  found  excellent.  A  rare 
thing  in  these  parts,  to  get  good  English  draught  beer. 

The  next  objective  is  the  town  of  Cahirciveen.  To  reach  it, 
one  goes  along  the  shore  of  the  Dingle  Bay,  which  must  rank 
in  beauty  with  any  bay  in  the  world  on  a  clear  day.  At  least 
half  of  the  road  is  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  sheer,  green  moun¬ 
tains  that  dip  into  the  sea,  with  tall  ferns  growing  right  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  giving  one  a  strange  feeling  of  voluptuous 
fecundity.  The  air  is  sometimes  so  clear  that,  looking  down 
from  the  height,  one  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  sea  quite  half 
a  mile  out  from  the  shore,  the  sand  turned  blue,  the  seagrass  of 
many  different  colours.  Then  on  the  far  shore  of  the  bay, 
there  are  the  long  ranges  of  the  Dingle  mountains,  stretching 
out  from  Tralee  to  the  beautiful  Slea  Head  and  Brandon 
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mountain,  with  the  Blasket  islands  rising  from  the  sea  beyond 
in  solemn  majesty. 

At  Kells,  about  ten  miles  from  Cahirciveen,  one  should 
turn  aside,  attracted  by  a  pretty  strand  that  lies  steeply  below 
the  road.  Having  had  a  swim  and  some  lunch  on  this  strand, 
one  should  go  westwards  along  the  shore  road  towards  Rhodes, 
perhaps  the  most  remote  place  in  south  Kerry,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  This  mountain  road  is  very  rough 
and  vnld.  The  houses  are  exceedingly  primitive,  but  the 
scenery  is  really  magnificent — more,  however,  owing  to  the 
atmosphere  than  to  the  actual  conformation  of  the  earth. 
One  feels  completely  cut  off  from  the  world  and  all  effort 
becomes  meaningless. 

At  the  town  of  Cahirciveen  one  comes  into  quite  a  different 
world.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  interesting  country 
town  in  Ireland.  Although  it  looks  quite  as  sordid  as  the 
rest,  the  traveller  will  find  that,  once  he  has  spent  a  few  hours 
there  and  come  under  the  spell  of  the  population,  he  will  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  tear  himself  away.  Their  charm  and 
hospitality  is  extraordinary,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  give 
a  stranger  the  impression  that  he  has  been  living  in  the  town 
for  twenty  years  would  do  credit  to  any  diplomat  of  renown. 
The  wise  traveller,  therefore,  desiring  to  amuse  himself  in 
south  Kerry,  or  to  examine  the  life  of  the  country,  will  make 
Cahirciveen  his  headquarters.  He  is  in  a  good  central  position 
to  make  daily  excursions  to  places  of  interest  on  all  sides  along 
the  coast  by  motor  boat,  to  the  Blaskets,  Dingle,  Valencia,  the 
Skellig  rocks  and  the  beauty  spots  among  the  mountains.  If 
he  is  lazy  or  sleepy  nobody  will  dream  of  disturbing  him. 
If  he  is  gay  he  will  find  all  manner  of  company  to  treat  him  to 
every  conceivable  kind  of  “  devilment  And  as  for  amusing 
conversation,  which  I  regard  as  the  greatest  delight  of  the 
intelligent  traveller,  he  can  find  it  in  abundance. 

In  Cahirciveen,  therefore,  I  bring  my  traveller  to  a  halt  and 
leave  him  to  his  own  devices,  and  if  he  is  still  unsatisfied  after 
having  followed  my  instructions,  the  devil  himself  wouldn’t 
please  him. 


MOODY  AND  SANKEY  A  LA  NORMANDE 
By  Lady  Adams 

SOME  years  before  the  end  of  last  century,  my  professor- 
husband  and  I  rented  a  house  in  Normandy  for  the 
summer.  He  had  a  book  to  write,  I  wanted  to  try 
housekeeping  in  France  for  a  change.  The  house  was  hardly 
a  house  ;  not  even  a  cottage  ;  it  was  something  like  a  gardener’s 
disreputable  lodge,  at  the  end  of  the  approach  to  the  big 
house ;  visitors’  bell  to  be  answered  by  the  occupant  of  the 
lodge,  though  as  the  gates  were  always  left  open,  the  bell  was 
never  rung. 

The  big  house  belonged  to  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s, 
who,  on  our  asking  if  there  was  a  house  to  be  let  in  his  village 
for  the  summer,  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing;  there  was  not  even  an  hotel  in  the  village;  nothing  but 
his  house,  and  the  Curb’s — and  the  village.  On  consideration, 
however,  he  remembered  his  own  lodge  and  offered  it  to  us, 
rent  free.  That  did  not  suit  us  at  all,  so  we  arranged  that 
weekly  would  be  the  rent,  which  was  to  include  everything. 
It  did  ;  bed  and  table  linen,  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  constant 
bottles  of  wine,  and  invitations  to  dine  with  M.  de  Pons  every 
time  Annette,  his  housekeeper,  made  something  extra  special 
a  la  normande,  Annette  found  a  servant  for  us  ;  Rosine, 
a  handsome  girl,  who,  having  been  engaged  as  bonne  d  tout 
fairs  for  Monsieur  and  Madame,  took  her  duties  seriously 
and  worked  like  a  horse,  knitting  socks  for  Monsieur  when 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Every  Sunday 
evening  she  went,  chaperoned  by  her  mother,  to  the  village 
ball,  leaving  a  cold  supper  for  us  in  the  garden.  She  slept 
at  her  parents’  house  on  Sunday  nights,  and  next  morning  as 
she  brought  us  our  coffee  out  of  doors,  there  was  always  the 
same  conversation ; 
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“  Eh  bien,  Rosine,  vous  6tes  vous  bien  amus6e  hier  au  soir  ?  ** 

“  Oh,  oui,  Madame  ;  j’y  6tais  la  plus  belle,"  and  off  she 
would  go,  to  do  our  washing. 

But  after  a  fortnight,  I  discovered  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  village  people  to  do  on  Sunday  nights,  except 
to  go  to  the  ball.  One  poor  caf6  near  the  village  hall  was 
the  only  distraction,  and  both  it  and  the  ball  cost  money. 
It  was  brought  to  my  notice  very  markedly,  in  the  week  before 
an  execution  was  to  take  place  in  Rouen.  The  whole  village 
wanted  to  go — just  to  hang  about  the  town,  to  be  near  the 
place.  One  of  the  villagers  replied  when  I  asked  why  they 
wanted  to  take  that  tiresome  journey  for  an  affair  like  that — 
“  Mon  Dieu,  Madame,  il  faut  avoir  des  Emotions,"  and 
because  of  that  answer  I  evolved  what  was  quite  unknown 
then  :  community  singing  for  the  village. 

I  took  my  trouble  to  M.  de  Pons,  who  heard  me  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  He  had  earmarked  our  weekly  for  the  poor  of  the 
village,  and  what  more  could  anybody  want  or  do,  he  asked 
plaintively.  To  sing  together,  but  to  arrange  for  the  village 
to  meet  to  SING — I  remember  the  frightened  look  he  gave  me, 
and  I  know  that  he  felt  troubles  were  descending  on  his  gray 
head,  through  this  rash  daughter  of  his  old  and  venerated 
friend,  this  young  wife  of  the  staid  gentleman  who  at  that 
moment  was  sitting  in  the  secluded  summer-house  that  had 
been  built  expressly  for  him,  peacefully  writing.  Objections 
flowed  :  where  was  this  singing  to  take  place  ;  how  often  ; 
when  ;  above  all,  why  ? 

The  answers  came  diffidently.  I  had  thought  we  might 
sing  in  the  garden  ;  every  evening  ;  just  after  dinner  ;  I  added 
that  the  piano  in  his  drawing-room  could  easily  be  pulled  to 
the  sill  of  the  French  windows,  that  we  would  ask  everybody 
to  bring  his  or  her  own  chair  along,  and  a  mug,  to  drink  from 
the  garden  tap. 

I  own  it  did  not  sound  an  inviting  way  for  French  villagers 
to  spend  their  evenings  ;  still — it  was  better  than  going  by 
cart  or  bicycle  to  hang  round  an  execution.  I  explained  this 
and  much  more  to  him,  but  as  he  turned  away,  he  muttered, 
quite  clearly  :  “  Mais — elle  est  folle,  cette  petite." 
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He  had  literary  tastes,  and  was  in  touch  with  a  bookseller 
in  Paris  ;  so  1  persuaded  him  to  write  and  ask  them  to  send 
me  a  hundred  and  fifty  collections  of  songs,  suitable  for  a 
village  to  sing.  Remember  that  this  was  in  France,  during  the 
sober  nineties. 

A  week  later,  the  parcel  arrived  at  the  station,  and  the  old 
gentleman  and  I  drove  over  to  get  it.  I  tore  it  open  ;  what 
would  be  there  for  the  village  to  sing  ?  One  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  Moody  and  Sankey’s  Hymns  ! 

I  was  absolutely  daunted  :  protestant  revival  hymns  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  Norman  village,  church  and  cur 6  all  complete 
— was  that  the  best  Paris  could  produce  ? 

M.  de  Pons  saw  my  dismay  and  told  me  to  cheer  up.  The 
Cur6,  he  said,  was  a  good  fellow,  who  did  not  trouble  too  much 
about  souls  ;  Rosine*s  aunt  was  his  servant ;  M.  de  Pons 
himself  did  not  attend  regularly — so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
garden,  on  Sundays,  but  he  and  I  would  go  and  call  on  the 
Cur 6  and  lay  our  case  before  him.  When  I  heard  the  word 
“  our  ”  I  cheered  up. 

The  Cur^  was  amazingly  amenable.  He  thought  it  quite 
a  good  idea.  He,  too,  imagined  the  village  must  be  dull ; 
there  was  nothing  one  could  do,  of  course  ;  still,  if  Madame 
would  give  herself  the  trouble  of  going  round  and  inviting 
the  village  to  come  to  sing,  to  bring  their  cups  and  their 
chairs — here,  both  the  old  gentlemen  laughed — I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

“  Have  no  fear,  Madame,”  said  he ;  “  I’ll  see  you  don’t 
go  too  far.” 

There  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  adults  in  the  village, 
so  there  was  a  hymn  book  for  everybody.  But  it  had  to  be 
made  fashionable,  and  only  the  butcher  and  his  wife  could  do 
that.  And  the  butcher  could  sing ;  I  had  heard  him  as  he 
sawed  off  our  legs  of  lamb. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  make  him  understand  what  I  meant. 
Looking  back,  I  do  not  wonder.  Anything  less  democratic 
than  a  French  village  I  have  yet  to  find.  I  rapidly  told  him 
that  the  Cur6  approved,  but,  from  his  face  I  soon  saw  that  if  he, 
the  butcher,  approved,  the  singing  would  come  into  being. 
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He  was  terribly  taken  aback  when  he  learned  that  I  meant  to 

invite  everyone  in  the  village - “  mais,  voyons,  Madame, 

pas  tout  le  monde  ?  ”  giving  his  reasons  for  omitting 
several  people.  But  I  was  firm,  yes,  yes,  everybody  was  to  be 
asked,  but,  of  course,  people  knew  their  places  and  would 
not  presume  to  sit  beside  M.  et  Madame  Duval ;  so,  finally, 
after  a  long  talk  with  Madame  Duval,  who  knew  a  good 
customer  when  she  saw  one,  and  liked  the  idea  of  a  front  seat, 
I  set  off  to  invite  the  village. 

I  gave  them  three  days  to  talk  it  over,  to  get  used  to  the 
idea,  to  let  them  discuss  la  petite  Anglaise  to  their  hearts’ 
content ;  and  during  these  three  days  the  Duvals — for 
Madame  could  sing  too  :  so  she  said — and  a  boy  whom  I  had 
caught  stealing  cherries  from  a  tree  that  we  had  bought,  in 
fruit,  in  a  neighbouring  garden,  and  who  had  a  clear  soprano 
voice,  practised  the  hymns  with  me.  M.  de  Pons  went  about 
murmuring :  “  Mais  c’est  incroyable,”  as  indeed  it  was, 
with  the  butcher  and  his  wife  in  his  little-used  drawing-room, 
cheek-by-jowl  with  the  cherry-snatcher  and  me. 

And  then  came  the  evening  of  the  first  sing-song.  We 
dined  early.  Rosine  got  her  mother  to  come  and  help  her 
clear  and  wash  up — “  Maman  est  tr^s  docile,” — and  went 
across  the  street  to  her  own  home  to  put  on  her  Sunday  clothes  ; 
whatever  anybody  else  wore,  she,  Rosine,  was  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  “  plus  belle,”  in  looks  and  clothes.  Besides, 
she  had  given  orders  for  all  her  suitors  to  round  up,  including 
the  game-keeper  at  the  castle,  a  castle  so  far  away  that  by  no 
possibility  could  it  be  included  in  my  invitation. 

It  was  an  amazing  sight.  Everybody  came ;  everybody. 
Though  I  had  said  that  Sunday  clothes  were  not  wanted,  the 
women  appeared  in  their  decent  black,  and  the  men  shaved 
and  in  their  church  coats,  each  person  dragging  a  chair  and  a 
cup.  No  man  carried  any  woman’s  chair  the  first  time ;  it  was 
all  too  odd  and  too  unusual,  and  besides,  chairs  are  not  heavy. 

The  butcher  and  I  had  made  out  a  programme,  and  we 
began  by  singing  the  first  hymn  in  the  book  ;  for  two  reasons  ; 
easy  to  find,  and  a  rousing  catching  tune  ;  “  Hold  the  Fort.” 
My  staid  husband,  who  always  declared  that  his  absence 
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from  the  sing-song  was  due  to  the  fact  that  nobody  had 
invited  him,  heard,  from  his  remote  summer-house,  the  first 
verse  in  sheer  amazement.  The  Duvals,  the  cherry-snatcher 
and  I,  with  my  accompaniment. 

“  Voyez  V  Stendard  celeste y  qui  s*agite  au  vent  ; 

C'est  un  secours  manifestey  frhreSy  en  avant.** 

We  sang  that  verse  once,  and  the  chorus  twice ;  then  we 
began  the  refrain  again,  and  the  whole  village,  in  that  dusky 
garden,  grouped  round  the  house  near  the  French  windows, 
suddenly  sang  : 

“  ‘  Tenez  fermey  car  favance'  AmiSy  r^pondonSy 

Oy  JdsuSy  noire  espirancey  par  toiy  nous  vatncrons.** 

Over  and  over  we  sang  the  refrain,  and  then  settled  down 
to  the  business  of  singing  the  next  verses. 

But  it  was  dark,  and  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  Shawls 
I  had  advised,  and  wraps  for  the  children,  for  of  course  every 
child  was  there,  most  of  them  with  their  own  little  stools. 
The  grocer  made  a  fine  move  then.  Quietly  he  slipped  away, 
returning  with  every  candle  in  his  shop,  and  matches  for 
everybody. 

They  loved  it  from  the  word  go.  It  was  so  novel,  so  friendly; 
it  gave  them  “  quelqu’chose  k  faire,**  and  to  think  of  later. 
That  night  we  began  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Passeth  By.”  That, 
too,  was  a  great  success.  Of  course  they  did  not  learn  the 
words  very  well,  some  of  them  never  learnt  them  at  all,  but 
they  adored  the  tunes. 

”  Quel  est  ce  passant y  dites-moiy  qui  cause  aujourd^hui  tant 
d'^moiy 

Que  veut  cette  foule  empress  e'ey  attentive y  jamais  lassie  ?  ” 
One  of  their  favourites  was  ”  Knocking.”  They  used  to 
drag  it  out ; 

”  On  frappey  on  frappey  entends~tu  ?  Passant y  qui  done 
cherches-tu  ? 

Pourquoiy  voyageur  etrangCy  a  ma  porte  es-tu  venu  ? 

N*es~tu  pas  quelque  saint  angCy  sur  la  terre  descendu  ?  ” 
Then  there  was  “  Come  to  the  Saviour;”  The  village  nearly 
went  mad  over  it. 

”  Venez  au  Sauveur  qui  vous  aimCy  veneZy  il  a  hrisi  vosfers; 
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II  veut  vous  recevoir  lui-rnemey  ses  bras  vous  sont  ouverts** 

There  was  only  one  rift  in  the  lute  that  summer ;  it  was 
about  the  hymn,  “  There  were  Ninety  and  Nine.”  The 
butcher  insisted  on  singing  it  as  a  solo,  refrain  and  all.  The 
village,  after  having  been  taught  the  tune  as  usual,  by  us  four, 
began  to  sing  the  hymn.  Suddenly,  I  smelt  trouble.  The 
butcher  rose,  held  up  his  hand,  begged  for  silence  ;  accorded. 
Then  he  explained  that  he  had  come  to  the  singings  at  con¬ 
siderable  personal  inconvenience,  to  teach  his  concitoyons 
how  to  sing,  but  that  this  hymn,  this  Number  i6  in  their 
book,  in  his,  and  in  that  of  Madame,  he  would  like  to  sing, 
always,  always,  as  a  solo.  He  asked  the  village,  firmly,  and 
not  too  kindly,  to  keep  silent,  now  and  always,  when  it  was  a 
question  of  hymn  Number  i6. 

So  he  sang  it  as  a  solo,  and  he  was  well  on  with  the  third 
verse  before  I  discovered  why  ”  ce  cantique  est  k  moi,  Madame, 
k  moi,  qui  vous  parle.”  There  was  no  shepherd  in  the  place, 
as  the  village  inclined  to  crops  rather  than  to  animals  ;  still, 
naturally,  there  were  some  sheep,  and  lambs,  too  ;  and  well — 
there  you  are.  The  cantique  about  the  lost  lamb  belonged  to 
him,  M.  Duval,  whose  profession  I  have  already  mentioned. 

”  Uheureux  troupeau  reposait  su — rre — mentf  dans  un  gras 
pa — tu — ra — ge^ 

Une  brre~bis  seule  err — rrait  fol-le-ment^  dans  la  nuit,  dans 
VorageJ* 

On  and  on  he  went,  while  the  village  listened,  rather  awe¬ 
struck,  not  at  all  realising  why  it  was  to  be  henceforth  and  for 
evermore  his  hymn. 

”  Pourquoi  ce  sang^  dont  je  vois  des  chemins  les  pierr — rres 
arr — ro — sd — ef, 

all  about  ”  ma  brebis  qui  s’61oigne  de  moi,”  until  the  last 
verse,  with  its  glad  :  ”  Ma  brebis  est  trr — ou — ^v6e.” 

Of  course  there  were  favourites  ;  the  baker’s  mother  in¬ 
sisted  on  “  Rock  of  Ages,”  but,  with  a  cold  glance  at  the 
butcher,  she  said,  ‘‘  All  together,  and  with  lota  of  noise,” 
So  at  the  top  of  our  lungs  we  shouted  The  words  were 
terribly  difficult,  all  about  ”  un  roc  s^culaire,”  and  none  of  us 
ever  learnt  them,  but  the  refrain  was  jolly. 
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“  Mon  rocker  y  ma  forteressey  mon  asile  protecteuTy 

Mon  recours  dans  la  ditresscy  c'est  Jisus  le  Ridempteur'* 

After  a  few  weeks  an  old  woman  grew  ill ;  the  kind  of  illness 
which  has  just  one  end.  The  butcher  came  to  see  me. 

“  Madame,”  he  said,  “  old  Mother  Voirin  is  ill ;  but  seriously 

ill ;  indeed,  Madame - ”  his  shrug  and  bow  told  me  the 

rest. 

“  You  mean,  that  M.  le  Cur6  is  going  to  her  ?  ” 

”  Exactly,  Madame.” 

“  In  that  case,  I  think  that  we  had  better  not  have  our 
singing — for  a  little  while  ?  ” 

“  Madame,  I  have  made  enquiries.  For  a  very  little  while.” 

Just  for  a  week — and  then,  the  whole  village  went  to  the 
funeral,  and  somehow  or  other,  I  found  myself  in  the  village 
procession,  quite  near  to  M.  le  Cur6.  And  again,  my  pro¬ 
fessor-husband  said  that  nobody  had  invited  him. 

Many  British  friends  came  to  stay  with  us  ;  we  never 
explained  ;  it  all  seemed  too  difficult.  We  just  said  after 
dinner  that  the  village  was  coming  to  the  garden  to  sing  songs  ; 
and  watched  what,  to-day,  we  would  call  their  reaction.  It 
was  one  of  complete  bewilderment.  Moody  and  Sankey  in 
France — the  thing  was  unbelievable — but  there  it  was. 

What  pleased  us  most  was,  when  we  were  driving  through 
the  countryside  behind  Bijou,  the  fat  pony,  which  was  thrown 
in  with  the  rent,  we  heard  the  men  in  the  fields  singing  our 
songs.  “  A  moi  les  coeurs  braves  ;  ”  “  Sur  Toi  je  me  repose;” 
”  Avan9ons  nous,  toujours  joyeux.”  It  gave  them  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about,  and  I  am  sure  that  nobody  in  the  village 
correlated  the  words  with  religion.  Did  not  M.  le  Cur6 
approve  ?  Had  he  not  come  down,  several  times,  and  listened 
outside  the  big  gates,  and  had  he  not  nodded  his  head  ?  Had 
not  Madame  refrained  from  inviting  the  village  while  Mfere 
Voiron  was  ill  ?  Did  not  Madame  have  a  place  of  honour 
quite  near  M.  le  Curd  at  her  funeral  ?  Well,  then,  what  fly 
is  stinging  you  ? 

At  last,  we  had  to  go.  The  village  had  an  early  dinner, 
washed  up  with  celerity,  and  arrived,  with  chairs  and  mugs 
half  an  hour  too  soon.  We  began  at  “  Hold  the  Fort,”  and  we 
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seemed  to  go  through  the  whole  book  ;  M.  de  Pons  had 
arranged  a  real  fete ;  a  glass  of  wine  for  everybody,  and 
biscuits  by  the  basketful ;  sweets  for  la  jeunesse  ;  what  more 
could  one  wish  ? 

And  the  cantique  which  the  village  chose  for  our  “  Au 
Revoir  ”  was  : 

“  Avattfom  nous^  joyetix^  toujours  joyeux^  vers  le  pays  des 
esprits  heureux. 

Vers  la  demeure  oil  Jdsus  pour  nous  prie^  marchons  joyeux^ 
c*est  la  notre  patrie'* 


SONNET 

Master,  unseen,  unknown,  to  you  I  call. 

Because,  perhaps,  to  call  is  to  be  heard. 

They  say  you’re  watching  tree  and  grass  and  bird. 
That  even  the  merest  sparrow  may  not  fall. 

They  say  your  eyes  are  overlooking  all. 

That  mountains  tremble  at  your  whispered  word. 
And  at  your  touch  the  slumbering  seeds  are  stirred 
To  answer  springtime’s  sun-glad  madrigal. 


Master,  if  this  is  so,  I,  too,  would  plead 
For  pity,  I  who  know  not  where  to  lift 
My  voice  to  praise,  my  eyes  to  seek,  your  face.  .  .  . 


Grant  through  old  age  your  gentle  hands  will  lead 
Me  quietly  ;  and  let  the  end  be  swift. 

With  long  forgetfulness  in  some  green  place. 


A.  R.  Ubsdell. 


CRABTREE’S 


By  L.  a.  G.  Strong 

CRABTREE’S  ?  Well,  it’s  a  matter  of  taste,  of  course  : 
but  I  wouldn’t  fancy  the  site.  There  isn’t  much  of  the 

old  place  left,  I  grant  you.  Still - 

A  queer  career  of  it  that  place  has  had,  ever  since  it  was  put 
up.  It  was  a  naval  man  first  contracted  for  it,  close  on  thirty 
year  ago,  and  there  was  trouble  right  away  from  the  very 
start.  Old  Seth  Peskett  told  me  a  score  of  times,  if  he  told 
me  once,  how  he’d  wished  he’d  never  taken  on  that  contract. 
First  of  all,  it  being  a  bungalow,  they  didn’t  reckon  to  dig 
very  deep.  It’s  a  good  soil  hereabouts,  for  building,  and  this 
hillside  has  always  been  reckoned  about  the  best.  That’s 
why  there’s  so  few  houses  on  it :  everyone  took  a  good  parcel 
of  land,  so  as  to  keep  others  off.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  what 
should  Peskett  do  but  hit  on  the  one  patch  of  loose,  faulty 
soil  for  miles  around.  Like  sea  shingle,  he  said  it  was.  Just 
like  sea  shingle.  How  it  come  there.  Lord  only  knows.  Old 
Peskett  asked  the  Vicar  that  then  was,  he  being  tlie  only 
knowledgeable  man  living  in  these  parts. 

“  Oh,”  says  the  Vicar,  ”  that’s  a  secret  of  geology.” 

“  Is  it  ?  ”  says  Seth.  “  Well,  the  good  Lord  preserve  me 
from  any  knowledge  of  geology,  then.  I’ve  had  enough  of  it 
to  last  me  my  lifetime.” 

Nine  months  late  they  were,  on  that  contract,  and  old  Com¬ 
mander  Crabtree  raging  disappointed  at  them.  Said  he’d 
never  employ  another  local  contractor  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Said  that  in  temper,  mind  you  :  for  it  wasn’t  Peskett’s  fault, 
as  he  came  to  see,  when  he  calmed  down  a  bit.  Even  when  the 
house  was  ready,  they  had  trouble  over  the  well.  Couldn’t 
get  it  to  run  properly.  Old  Crabtree  thought  he  wouldn’t 
ever  get  into  the  place.  Used  to  come  over  with  Mrs.  Crabtree 
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most  every  day,  to  look  and  see  how  the  work  was  getting 
forward. 

Well,  by  the  time  it  was  all  ready,  and  the  pair  of  ’em 
moved  in,  Peskett  was  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  the  bad. 
The  pride  in  the  man  kept  him  to  his  figure  :  besides,  he 
knew  the  Crabtrees  had  only  a  certain  amount  to  lay  out,  and 
there  it  was.  My  dear  man — the  two  Crabtrees  were  hardly 
settled  into  the  place,  just  had  time  to  reckon  how  much 
they  were  going  to  enjoy  themselves  there  together,  in  their 
home  county,  and  settle  down  to  a  calm  and  lengthy  evening  of 
their  days,  when  the  first  misfortune  of  that  house  was  played. 
Mrs.  Crabtree  fell  on  the  threshold  one  day,  hurt  her  leg  : 
nothing  much,  you  might  say  :  but  it  set  up  blood-poisoning, 
that  set  up  pneumonia,  and  in  a  week  the  poor  woman  was 
dead. 

Old  Crabtree  was  a  man  stricken.  He  could  hardly  walk 
down  the  churchyard  at  her  funeral,  and  afterwards,  as  soon 
as  he  could  muster  himself,  he  got  together  his  goods  and 
crept  off  like  a  hurt  beast  that  only  wants  to  get  away  out  of 
the  sight  of  man.  Made  no  arrangement  for  letting  his  house, 
or  selling  it,  or  anything.  Wouldn’t  reply  to  a  letter.  The 
Vicar  found  out  where  he  was,  and  went  to  reason  with  him  : 
but  ’twas  a  broken  old  man,  and  the  Vicar  came  back  helpless. 
A  conference  was  held  in  the  village,  about  what  should  be 
done.  Crabtree  wouldn’t  come  back,  that  was  certain.  He 
seemed  to  have  some  little  means  left,  but  the  place  was  his 
property,  and,  after  all,  he  might  come  to  want ;  so  it  seemed 
best  to  us  to  form  a  little  committee  of  trust,  so  to  speak,  and 
administer  the  property  for  him.  Some  of  the  furniture  was 
sold,  that  he’d  never  be  likely  to  want,  for  the  place  was  over¬ 
stocked  with  it.  We  kept  enough  to  furnish  the  place  out  for 
a  tenant,  and  Jago  the  landlord  stored  it  up  at  the  back  of  his 
barn,  a  dry,  good  place  :  and  we  appointed  a  woman  to  go  in 
and  keep  the  house  in  order,  from  time  to  time.  Hard  enough 
job  she  had,  too,  for  the  house  took  very  wicked,  in  winter 
time,  and  went  damp.  Before  a  year  was  out,  it  had  caused  the 
committee  more  trouble  than  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  I  know.  I  was  one  of  ’em. 
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Eleven  years,  that  house  stood  vacant,  and  then  a  man 
and  his  wife  applied  to  rent  it.  Oddly  enough  he  was  a 
Captain  too,  but  from  the  army  this  time.  A  red  faced 
fellow,  bald,  with  a  little  moustache,  and  a  hard  voice  :  forty- 
fiveish  or  so  :  I  didn’t  fancy  his  looks,  much.  But  his  wife 
— Mrs.  Hawks — she  was  as  pretty  a  little  thing  as  you  could 
wish  to  see.  Looked  up  at  us  so  shy  out  from  under  her 
eyelashes.  He  didn’t  like  it — ^you  could  see  that.  Looked 
at  her  sideways  once  or  twice,  then  a  sort  of  a  bark  came  into 
his  voice,  and  she  shrank  all  into  herself,  so  to  speak.  Well, 
as  I  say,  we  none  of  us  liked  his  looks,  but  the  house  had  been 
a  bit  of  a  charge  on  us  all — Eh  ?  No.  Old  Crabtree  was 
still  alive,  but  in  failing  powers.  Matter  of  fact,  he  was  in 
a  Home,  and  his  means  had  come  to  an  end.  .  .  .  Yes,  well, 
between  us  all,  naturally,  we  were  ready  to  let  the  place. 
Oh,  nonsense.  We  couldn’t  but  be  sorry  for  the  old  chap. 

Anyhow,  we  let  the  place  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hawks. 
It  had  been  on  its  best  behaviour,  after  a  dry  winter,  and 
really,  what  with  the  old  chap’s  furniture,  and  a  few  sticks 
of  the  Hawkses,  and  the  pretty  coloured  chintzes  that  Mrs. 
Hawks  put  over  everything,  the  place  looked  a  treat.  Quite 
habitable  and  homely.  She  seemed  so  happy  about  it  all, 
and  Hawks  as  genial  as  he  knew  how  to  be.  Coming  away, 
we  put  most  things  down  to  his  manner,  and  reckoned  we’d 
been  a  bit  hasty  in  summing  up  the  man. 

But  no  one  was  to  have  peace  and  enjoyment  at  Crabtree’s 
The  Hawkses  came  in  at  Lady-Day,  and  the  place  was  vacant 
again  by  the  end  of  August.  Mind  you,  I  don’t  know  the  rights 
of  it  all,  and  at  this  distance  I’ve  no  business  to  express  a 
judgment.  All  I  know  is  this.  ^  Captain  Hawks  was  very  clearly 
a  jealous  man,  a  very  jealous  man.  With  what  cause,  I  can’t 
say.  But — a  young  fellow,  good  looking  and  well  spoken,  used 
to  ride  over  sometimes  on  a  bicycle,  and  generally  when  the 
Captain  was  away.  He  used  to  ride  up  fast,  jump  off  his 
machine,  lean  it  against  the  hedge  just  inside  the  garden,  and 
hurry  up  the  path.  A  chap  who’d  just  been  leaving  groceries 
bumped  into  him  once,  coming  away  from  the  back  door. 
He  hurried  on  round,  and  the  chap  heard  Mrs.  Hawks  cry 
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out,  “  Oh,  Leslie  1  ”  in  such  a  voice  as,  meaning  to  say.  I’m 
so  glad  to  see  you.  Nobody  made  much  of  it.  We  all  liked 
Mrs.  Hawks.  Our  sympathies  were  with  her,  so  to  speak. 
After  all,  the  young  man  might  be  her  brother,  for  all  we  knew, 
or  her  cousin,  or  anything  like  that. 

A  few  nights  afterwards,  the  same  chap  from  the  grocer’s 
went  spying  where  he  shouldn’t.  He  looked  in  the  bedroom 
window,  and  there  he  saw  a  woman — he  couldn’t  see  her 
face,  but  who  else  could  it  have  been — stripped  naked,  kneeling 
on  a  chair,  bent  over  the  end  of  the  bed,  with  her  arms  out  in 
front  of  her,  as  if  they  were  tied  together  :  and  Captain  Hawks, 
in  his  shirt,  lashing  her  over  the  hinder  parts  with  a  pair 
of  braces. 

Two  days  later,  they  were  gone,  without  a  trace.  I  suppose 
he  carried  her  off,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  Leslie  chap.  I 
don’t  know.  God  help  her,  anyway,  right  or  wrong,  was 
what  I  said  :  and  though  some  murmured  a  bit,  Dick  Jago 
came  in  with  me.  “  Amen,”  he  said,  very  deep  and  fierce, 
and  none  of  them  liked  to  go  against  him.  Besides,  he  was 
the  landlord,  and  a  good  many  present  owed  him  money. 

So  there  we  were,  the  committee,  with  Crabtrees  vacant 
on  our  hands  again.  We  had  no  complaint,  officially,  for  the 
Hawkses  had  paid  up  in  advance  ;  but  we  couldn’t  let  the  place 
again.  Everyone  hereabouts  took  a  dislike  to  it,  and,  during 
the  War,  there  were  no  visitors  who  wouldn’t  know  everything 
about  its  history.  Matters  were  in  that  situation  when  one 
January  old  Crabtree  died.  We  did  all  we  could  to  find  his 
next  of  kin,  but,  so  far  as  our  investigations  could  make  out, 
he  hadn’t  any.  So  there  we  were,  with  a  house  that  didn’t 
belong  to  anybody.  We  had  no  title  to  it :  and  you  can’t  hold 
a  trust  to  administer  a  property  that  has  no  owner. 

It  went  down,  of  course  ;  and  stayed  empty  a  matter  of 
three  year.  Then  the  Corders  came. 

A  funny,  queer  trio  they  were  :  a  brother,  and  sister,  with 
their  old  mother.  Where  they  came  from,  I  couldn’t  tell 
you.  Meek,  frightened,  like  two  sheep  that  have  got  separated 
from  the  others  on  a  road,  and  stand  close  together  in  a 
corner,  moving  their  heads  this  way  and  that — the  two  younger 
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ones  came  up  to  Jago,  to  inquire  about  Crabtree’s.  They 
wanted  to  settle  in  the  village.  They  were  poor.  Couldn’t 
afford  much.  Every  time  either  one  spoke,  brother  or  sister, 
he  or  she  looked  at  the  other,  who  nodded,  and  then  they 
both  nodded.  Much  of  an  age,  he  made  ’em  out  to  be,  and 
nearer  forty  than  thirty.  They’d  asked  about  Crabtree’s,  as 
the  only  vacant  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  been 
referred  to  Dick  Jago. 

Well,  Dick  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  He  called  in  me, 
and  the  other  remaining  members  of  the  committee,  and  we 
sat  on  the  matter.  We  took  a  look  at  the  two  Corders.  Poor, 
decent,  harmless  folk  they  seemed  to  be,  and  quite  frank,  so 
far  as  we  could  judge,  showing  us  what  money  they  had  : 
more  like  two  children.  When  they’d  gone  out,  to  awa»t  our 
decision — ’twas  in  the  private  bar  of  Jago’s  inn  we  met — ^we 
took  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  and  let  ’em  have  the  place, 
for  a  nominal  rent  of  thirty  shillings  a  year,  to  be  paid  into  the 
poor-box.  Because,  you  see,  we  had  no  right  to  charge  ’em 
anything,  not  owning  the  house,  nor  knowing  who  did  own  it. 

Very  thankful  they  were.  Pitiful  it  was,  to  see  them. 
Paid  over  the  thirty  shillings  at  once  :  just  like  children. 
They’d  have  given  us  their  boots,  or  anything  else  we’d  a 
mind  to  ask.  So  they  took  over  Crabtree’s,  and  there  they  lived. 
The  old  lady  kept  her  bed  most  of  the  time,  though  now  and 
then  you’d  see  her  going  with  a  stick  close  under  the  windows, 
if  the  weather  was  fine,  an  old  white  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 
The  other  two  were  hardly  ever  seen  save  in  company.  They’d 
go  together  and  do  their  shopping  ;  they’d  go  together  and 
gather  firing  :  and,  once  a  year,  they’d  go  together  to  Whelp 
Hill  Fair,  and  buy  any  clothes  they  needed  from  the  cheap- 
jack-man.  You’d  see  her  push  him  forward,  nudging  him, 
so  to  speak,  when  the  time  came  to  make  his  offer.  Othei 
times,  the  cheap-jack-man  would  argue  with  him,  banter  him  ; 
holding  out  the  three-vests-for-half-a-crown,  or  whatever  it 
was.  He’d  say  nothing,  but  turn  around,  and  draw  her  aside, 
and  they  confer  together  in  whispers.  Then,  maybe,  he’d 
come  forward,  quite  silent,  hold  out  his  half-crown,  like  a  child, 
and  take  the  vests ;  whereupon  they’d  both  retire  away 
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quickly  to  some  corner,  and  go  over  them  together,  like 
monkeys,  examining  to  see  if  they'd  been  had.  Same  with 
her :  only  then  'twas  his  turn  to  stand  in  the  background, 
and  nudge,  and  be  consulted.  In  the  end,  we  all  got  to  like 
them,  and  many’s  the  kindness  they  received  where  another 
wouldn’t.  As  for  taking  advantage  of  them,  it  was  a  thing  the 
hardest  might  be  ashamed  to  do. 

But  people  like  that  are  born  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  they  meet  their  deceiver.  The  Corders 
had  been  here  a  matter  of  three  years  when  suddenly  their  old 
mother  fell  ill.  The  district  nurse  was  away,  or  engaged,  or 
something,  I  can’t  remember  what :  but  anyway,  they  couldn’t 
have  her  services,  so  in  an  evil  hour  they  sent  into  Threadbury 
and  got  out  a  nursing  woman  by  the  name  of  Betsy  Veal. 
A  big,  unscrupulous  woman  she  was,  still  in  her  prime  of  life, 
with  a  bit  of  a  moustache  coming  at  the  sides  of  her  lip  :  and 
she  summed  up  the  two  poor  Corders  at  one  glance.  In 
a  day,  she  was  mistress  of  the  household,  and  they  were  doing 
her  bidding,  running  about,  obedient  as  could  be. 

“  What  shall  we  do  now,  please,  Mrs.  Veal  ?  ” 

She  boasted  of  it  afterwards,  in  her  drink,  how  she’d  badgered 
them  about.  A  hard,  bad,  wilful  woman,  and  terribly  strong. 

After  Betsy  Veal  had  been  there  about  ten  days,  making 
the  Corders  feed  her  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  the  poor  old 
mother  died.  Then  Betsy  did  a  thing  you’d  hardly  credit. 
She  presented  those  two  poor  grief-stricken,  frightened  little 
creatures  with  a  bill  for  twenty-five  pounds.  Twenty-five 
pounds  !  they  hadn’t  such  a  sum  in  the  world.  I  can  see 
them,  mum,  looking  at  her,  and  looking  at  the  bill,  and  at 
each  other,  with  no  expression  on  their  faces.  At  last  the 
brother  nods  his  head,  and  takes  the  bill :  and  the  two  go 
away  out  of  sight  somewhere.  That  was  in  the  evening. 
Next  morning,  when  Betsy  woke  up,  she  found  no  Corders. 
They  had  made  off  in  the  night,  leaving  her  in  sole  possession 
— unless  you  count  the  poor  old  woman  stiff  on  her  bed. 

This,  it  seems,  was  just  what  Betsy  wanted,  and  had  played 
for.  She  sat  herself  tight  down,  refused  to  move,  and  declared 
that  until  her  bill  was  paid  she  would  hold  possession  of  the 
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house  and  the  few  sticks  of  furniture.  We  had  to  bury  poor 
old  Mrs.  Corder — though,  I  must  say,  the  new  Vicar  came 
in  very  handsome  over  that.  It  was  a  strange  situation,  as 
you  must  allow.  There  was  Betsy  Veal,  with  no  right  to  be 
there  :  and  there  were  we,  with  no  right  to  put  her  out. 
Everyone  told  her  pretty  well  what  they  thought  of  her,  but 
she  didn’t  care.  She  was  a  tough,  strong  woman,  and  she 
told  them  all  to  go  to  hell,  with  a  good  deal  else  about  what 
they  were  to  do  when  they  got  there.  She  had  money,  it 
seems.  Anyhow,  she  stayed. 

Well,  a  woman  of  her  type  wasn’t  going  to  stop  there  long 
alone.  She  looks  round  for  some  weak,  foolish  young  man, 
gets  a  hold  of  him  :  and  then,  God  help  him  !  Betsy’s  man, 
when  she  did  get  him,  wasn’t  so  very  young,  nor,  on  the 
previous  evidence  of  it,  so  weak  either :  but  he  was  younger 
than  she  was,  and  weak  enough  to  stay  under  her  dominion, 
off  and  on,  for  a  space  of  two  years  and  a  half.  Fred  Coppin, 
his  name  was,  and  he  was  a  gamekeeper  over  on  the  Threadbury 
Hall  estate.  I  don’t  know  how  Betsy  first  got  hold  of  him. 
The  first  thing  we  heard,  he  was  seen  going  into  Crabtree’s  of 
an  afternoon.  Before  anyone  had  taken  time  to  make  much 
of  that,  the  man  was  openly  living  there. 

Coppin  was  an  easy-going  sort  of  chap,  but  he  had  a  rough 
side  to  him,  and  when  folk  began  to  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  association  with  such  a  woman,  he  showed  it. 

“  You  mind  your  own  business,”  he  said,  first  of  all,  when 
Dick  Jago  brought  it  home  to  him  in  the  inn  one  evening. 
“  You  mind  your  own  business.  I’ve  a  right  to  do  as  I 
like.  She  isn’t  half  a  bad  sort  when  you  come  to  know  her,” 
and  he  tried  to  pass  it  off  good-humouredly. 

“  She  is  a  bad  sort,”  said  Dick  Jago,  leaning  over  the  bar. 
”  She’s  a  real  bad  sort,  and  God  forbid  I  should  ever  come 
to  know  her.” 

“  That’s  all  right,  then,  Jago,”  said  Fred  Coppin.  “  You 
keep  away.  Then  we’ll  all  be  satisfied.” 

“  Aye,  but  we’re  not  satisfied,”  said  Dick,  putting  down  the 
flat  of  his  big  hand  on  the  counter.  “  We’re  far  from  satisfied. 
This  village  has  had  a  good  name,  till  that  woman  came  in 
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here  from  Threadbury  :  and,  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  you  go 
and  aid  and  abet  her,  and  live  with  her  in  open  sin — Why, 
’tis  a  scandal,  man,  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.” 

”  Ought  I,”  said  Fred,  and  a  nasty  look  came  over  his  face. 
”  Well,  I’m  not.  What’s  more,  it’s  the  first  time  I’ve  heard 
an  innkeeper  set  up  as  a  lawgiver.  Leave  it  to  the  parson, 
Jago.  He  doesn’t  stand  to  make  money  out  of  the  place.” 

Dick  Jago  turned  a  deep,  slow  purple. 

”  You  take  that  back,”  he  said.  ”  You  take  that  back.” 

Everyone  started  to  shout  out  at  once. 

”  For  shame,  Coppin.” 

”  You  ought  to  know  better  than  say  a  thing  like  that.” 

”  Take  it  back,  Coppin.  Come  on  :  you  know  it’s  a  lie. 
Take  it  back.” 

Coppin  tried  to  bluster  at  them. 

‘‘  Well,  hasn’t  he  been  acting  as  if  he  owned  the  place,  all 
these  years.  Who  else - ” 

”  Never  mind  him,  Dick.” 

”  Come  on,  Coppin.  Take  it  back” 

They  all  pressed  over  him,  giving  him  no  support.  Old  Dick 
Jago  stood,  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  man’s  word,  looking 
dumb  and  angry  at  Fred  Coppin,  like  an  old  bull. 

Then  Fred  Coppin  lost  his  temper. 

”  All  right,”  he  cried  out,  jumping  up  and  oversetting  his 
glass.  ”  Let  him  take  back  what  he  said  about  my  Betsy.” 

There  was  a  sort  of  horror  in  the  room,  to  hear  him  ”  my  ” 
such  a  creature.  So  it’s  as  bad  as  that,  is  it,  everyone  thought. 

“  The  two  things  aren’t  to  be  compared,  Coppin,”  says 
someone  at  last.  “  You  have  insulted  the  reputation  of  a  just 
and  generous  man — knowing  as  well  as  we  do  that  he’s  been 
pounds  out  of  pocket  over  that  house  ;  and  Jago  has  but  spoken 
what’s  in  all  our  minds  about  a  shameless,  grabbing  trollop.” 

”  Here,  by  God,  I’ll - ” 

Coppin  picked  up  the  glass,  to  heave  it  at  the  man’s  head, 
but  he  was  caught  and  held  fast. 

‘‘  Put  that  man  out,”  said  Dick  Jago.  ”  I  won’t  have  him 
across  my  door  again.” 

‘‘  You  won’t,  eh,  you  pot-bellied,  pompous  old  ...” 
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“  There,  that’s  enough,  then.” 

And  Coppin  disappeared  in  a  scuffle,  kicking  and  calling 
out  bad  names. 

A  few  days  after  that,  the  Vicar’s  wife  stopped  him  in  the 
road,  and  he  told  her  to  go  to  hell.  A  man  lost  to  all  decency, 
as  you  see. 

He  didn’t  seem  to  care.  He  and  Betsy  were  outlaws,  and 
self-sufficient.  He  counted  the  village  well  lost  for  her, 
as  you  might  say  :  but,  my  saints  above,  he  paid  for  it.  Betsy 
held  him  hard,  and  kept  him  under.  She — well,  she  was  what 
you  might  call  exacting  :  she  had  the  blazes  of  a  temper,  and 
she  drank.  Coppin  drank  too.  It  wasn’t  long  before  they 
were  having  rows,  and  soon  you  could  hear  them  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away.  Hear  Betsy,  that  is.  1  never  encountered  in  all 
my  days  such  a  screech  as  that  woman  set  up  when  she  was  in 
drink.  The  climax  came  when  she  put  Coppin  out  one  night 
in  the  rain  and  flung  all  his  belongings  after  him.  But,  of 
course,  she  wasn’t  going  to  let  him  go.  I  mean.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  funny  thing.  Coppin  being  a  weak,  easy-going 
sort  of  a  chap,  you’d  have  thought  she’d  have  sucked  all  the 
character  out  of  him,  and  left  him  a  weed.  But  it  didn’t 
work  that  way.  The  man  went  about  looking  ten  years  aged, 
but  Betsy’s  wickedness  hardened  him  up,  and  be  began  to  hand 
her  back  pretty  near  as  good  as  she  gave  him.  They  were 
up  before  the  bench  once,  for  fighting  in  the  public  highway, 
coming  back  from  market :  and  on  that  occasion  he’d  knocked 
Betsy  pretty  well  silly  with  his  fist.  All  the  same,  violence 
(what  she  wanted,  by  the  way,  when  the  mood  was  on  her) 
violence  didn’t  come  natural  to  Coppin.  He  had  to  be 
exasperated  beyond  all  bounds,  driven  close  on  madness  to  do 
it ;  and  because  Betsy  knew  that,  knew  that  he  wasn’t  really 
her  brutal  sort,  she  despised  him.  I’ve  heard  her  goading 
him  on,  taunting  the  man  in  a  fashion  I  don’t  like  to  report, 
even  man  to  man.  It  was  all  one  thing  to  her. 

Betsy  owned  a  little  shop  over  in  Threadbury,  it  turned 
out,  and  about  once  a  fortnight  she’d  go  over  and  take  the 
accounts  from  the  woman  who  looked  after  it  for  her.  Fred 
Coppin  knew  that  Crabtree’s  didn’t  belong  to  her  ;  and,  one 
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day,  after  she’d  put  him  out  for  the  fourth  time  or  so,  she 
came  back  from  Threadbury  to  find  all  her  belongings  out 
on  the  grass,  and  the  door  bolted  against  her.  He  left  her 
out  there  half  the  night,  before  he  let  her  in  :  and  God  only 
knows  what  happened  then. 

After  that,  it  grew  to  be  a  common  sight,  either  Fred’s 
belongings  or  Betsy’s  lying  out  on  the  grass.  The  thing  became 
a  public  scandal  of  the  biggest  order,  offensive  to  morals 
and  good  taste.  There,  too,  was  a  decent  enough  young 
fellow,  going  to  the  devil  before  our  eyes.  I  tell  you,  the 
change  in  that  man’s  appearance  was  shocking.  Inside  of  two 
years  odd — well,  you  could  recognise  who  it  was,  and  that  was 
about  all.  What  was  worse,  his  spirit  began  to  go.  He 
couldn’t  stand  the  pace.  My  wife  met  him  alone  one  night 
in  the  road,  down  there  below  the  bridge.  He  didn’t  seem  to 
see  her,  or  be  conscious  of  anything  much.  He  was  stumbling 
along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  among  all  the  brambles, 
wringing  his  hands,  and  crying  over  to  himself,  “  She  despises 
me.  She  despises  me.”  Horrible  to  hear,  my  wife  said  it 
was.  She  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  her  head  for  weeks. 

Such  things  could  not  be  suffered  to  continue.  We  had 
just  appointed  a  parish  meeting,  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  to  end  the  scandal,  when  it  ended  itself.  People  brought 
in  news  one  night  of  a  quarrel  worse  than  usual,  screaming 
that  could  be  heard  a  mile  off :  and  the  next  thing  was,  a  man 
ran  in  with  his  eyes  big  in  his  head,  calling  out  that  Crabtree’s 
was  afire. 

We  turned  out  quick  enough  then,  and  ran  to  the  place, 
I  can  remember  noticing  that  it  had  come  on  to  mist,  a  thing 
which  surprised  me,  for  it  had  been  clear  weather  an  hour 
before.  There  wasn’t  much  we  could  do  :  that  damned  well 
jibbed  again  ;  but  between  us  all,  we  managed  to  stay  the  fire 
on  one  side,  and  volunteers,  breaking  in,  brought  out  Betsy 
Veal,  burned  beyond  hope. 

They  rushed  her  into  the  Doctor’s  house,  and  he  did  what 
he  could,  which  was  little  enough.  The  woman  was  half 
conscious,  and  moaning.  When  she’d  wake  up,  she’  swear 
quite  loud,  in  a  strong  voice,  and  then  go  off  again. 
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Meantime,  others  had  been  searching  for  Coppin,  and 
presently  word  came  that  they  had  him. 

“  I’ve  killed  her,  I’ve  killed  her,”  he  kept  saying.  “  She 
goaded  me  on,  till  I  struck  her  down.” 

Never  will  I  forget  the  scene,  nor  the  look  of  that  crying, 
trembling  ghost  of  a  man,  when  they  brought  him  in  to  the 
foot  of  Betsy’s  bed,  for  her  to  give  her  dying  deposition  of 
the  truth.  For  some  moments  she  was  away  in  her  mind,  and 
didn’t  seem  to  realise  what  was  happening.  Then,  at  last,  she 
rallied  to  herself,  and  her  voice  came  out  strong  in  a  curse. 
They  questioned  her  quickly,  for  ’twas  near  the  end.  She  shut 
her  eyes,  and  said  nothing,  and  they  feared  it  was  all  over. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she  opened  ’em  again,  and  looked  full 
at  Coppin,  who  was  hardly  able  to  stand,  held  up  between  the 
constable  and  another  man  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  He  stared 
back  at  her,  mournful,  lost,  despairing. 

“  Did  he  do  it  ?  ”  she  repeated.  “  What !  That —  ? — 
Likely,  isn’t  it !  Take  more  than  him  to  do  it.” 

She  choked,  and  went  on  in  a  whisper. 

”...  Accident.  I  was  tight.  I  fell,  and  upset  .  .  . 
lamp  .  .  .” 

She  wandered  off  a  minute.  Then  she  gave  the  awful  husk 
of  a  laugh. 

”  Him  !  Take  a  man,  not  him,  to  .  .  .” 

Half  a  minute  later,  the  doctor  was  closing  her  eyes,  and 
folding  over  the  bandaged  hands  on  her  breast. 

Was  it  love,  or  contempt,  that  led  her  to  exculpate  the  man  ? 
I  couldn’t  say.  Anyway,  we  let  Fred  Coppin  go.  We  thought, 
all  things  considered,  ’twas  the  right  thing.  How  was  it 
worked  ?  Well,  when  a  magistrate  and  a  coroner  and  a 
coroner’s  jury  feel  one  way  about  a  matter.  .  .  .  He  went  out 
to  Canada,  and  from  all  accounts  he’s  doing  well.  Married 
and  happy. 

Of  course,  as  I  said,  there’s  little  of  the  old  Crabtree’s  left. 
It’ll  all  have  to  be  rebuilt.  Still,  it  isn’t  a  site  I  should  fancy, 
myself . 


THEBAN  TOYS 


By  Dorothy  Johnson 

Alexander,  not  yet  the  Great,  of  Macedon,  was 
^  pleased  to  be  exceedingly  displeased  with  the  stubborn 
citizens  of  Thebes.  For  one  thing,  they  had  supposed 
him  to  be  dead  ;  and  a  man  dislikes  to  have  been  so  mis¬ 
judged,  perhaps  from  a  not  unreasonable  suspicion  that  the 
wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought.  Alexander  was  by  no 
means  dead  ;  it  was  Thebes  that  had  to  die.  Her  walls  were 
laid  level  with  the  ground,  her  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 
So  Thebes  perished  out  of  Greece.  And  Alexander  marched 
away. 

He  had,  indeed,  no  leisure  to  dally  on  the  spot  where  Thebes 
had  been.  Already  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  much  more 
than  half  of  his  life  was  over.  He  had  only  a  dozen  years 
or  so  in  which  to  accomplish  his  destiny,  to  mount  from  victory 
to  victory,  to  become  Alexander  the  Great,  to  sink  at  last 
in  so  glorious  a  sunset  that  it  dazzles  us  even  now.  We  cannot 
see  the  sun  for  his  splendour,  the  mortal  man  for  his  incredible 
achievements.  But  mortal  he  was,  after  all ;  and  those  addle- 
pated,  ill-starred  men  of  Thebes  were  only  half  mistaken. 
Anyone  may  go  wrong  over  a  date,  set  an  event  thirteen  years 
too  soon.  Anyone — and  so  much  more  a  poor  Theban.  For 
the  Thebans  were  Boeotians ;  and  no  Boeotian,  as  all  good 
Athenians  knew,  had  anything  better  in  his  brain-pan  than 
the  mud  of  his  native  marshes.  Alexander  took  the  whole 
world  for  his  plaything,  but  he  had  to  let  it  fall.  He  died, 
and  was  seen  no  more  among  men  ;  whereupon  Thebes,  which 
he  had  blasted  for  ever,  crept  back  into  existence. 

But  the  splendour  of  Alexander’s  last  years  still  hung,  still 
hangs,  aloft.  Its  amazing,  many-coloured  radiance  shines 
down  the  path  of  his  life,  magnifies  and  glories  all  that  befell 
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him,  makes  a  wonder  of  him  in  his  cradle.  Did  not  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  attend  upon  his  birth,  with  the  result  that 
her  unguarded  temple  went  up  that  night  in  flames  ?  The 
temple  was  certainly  burnt ;  the  rest  of  the  tale  may  be — 
poetry  ;  but  the  things  recorded  in  plain  prose  of  this  hero 
tower  almost  as  impossibly  tall.  He  never  can  have  been  an 
ordinary  boy  ;  never  fell  and  grazed  dirty  knees  ;  never 
played  with  toys,  including  dolls,  which  small  boys,  who  were 
afterwards  mighty  warriors,  have  been  known  to  favour  on 
the  sly.  This  royal  lad  tamed  a  man-eating  horse,  which  had 
horns  or  something  of  the  sort ;  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  prose  or  poetry,  but  it  is  in  the  full-blown  legend.  At 
school  he  learnt  more  “  in  four  or  five  years  than  some  could 
do  in  seventy  winters  ”  ;  that,  indeed,  he  might  do  ;  but  the 
narrator  means  it  for  a  marvel.  This  child  had  the  wisest 
man  on  earth — “  and  would  have  no  other  ” — for  his  teacher  ; 
and  one  of  his  princely  eyes  was  coal-black,  the  other  yellow 
as  gold.  The  East  poured  all  its  imagination  into  the 
Alexandrian  romance  ;  the  Greeks  did  their  best,  but  they 
were  never  very  fanciful ;  then  came  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
filled  the  pool  to  the  brim.  It  was  they,  I  suppose,  who  lent 
horns  to  Bucephalus,  and  played  such  queer  tricks  with  his 
master’s  eyes.  Sultan  Iskander  sits  on  his  throne,  with  beard 
and  turban  and  scimitar.  Sir  Alexander  rides  abroad  in  plumed 
casque  and  complete  steel.  Under  the  glittering  robes,  the 
rich  armour,  is  there  any  kindly  flesh  and  blood  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  we  do  know  at  least  what  Alexander 
looked  like.  The  casque  and  scimitar  need  not  trouble  us. 
A  yoimg,  smooth  face,  a  heavy,  curling  mane  hanging  in 
disorder  over  the  broad  brow,  full,  eager  lips,  deep-set, 
upward-gazing  eyes,  and  a  turn  of  the  strong  neck  towards 
the  left  shoulder — these  are  the  marks  of  Alexander,  and  we 
should  recognise  him  anywhere.  Yes — and  then  a  doubt 
arises.  I  have  read  of  another  world-conqueror,  whom  also 
the  man  in  the  street  believes  that  he  would  recognise  any¬ 
where — I  have  read,  in  short,  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  that  he 
fell  in  appearance  a  long  way  below  the  popular  conception. 
The  fine  Napoleonic  type  was  perfected  by  his  artists,  Napoleon 
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supplying,  as  it  were,  only  the  raw  material.  Did  Lysippus 
evolve  our  Alexander,  not  Greek,  but  more  beautiful  than 
Greeks,  eternally  beardless  like  the  young  Apollo,  with  a  force 
and  fire  that  Apollo  had  not,  out  of  a  rather  ordinary-looking 
youth  with  untidy  hair  and  a  wry  neck  ?  Alexander  is  drowned 
in  his  own  vast  legend  ;  the  normal  man  seeks  him  from  depth 
to  depth,  till,  finding  no  trace  of  a  being  like  himself,  he 
declares  at  last  in  his  fatigue  that  there  never  was  an  Alexander. 
Has  not  Napoleon  been  shown  convincingly  to  be  a  solar 
myth  ? 

But  some  tiny  tokens  of  the  real  Alexander  have  come  to 
light  quite  recently.  And  the  place  of  their  discovery  was 
Thebes.  Alexander  no  doubt  regarded  that  city  as  abolished 
in  sum  and  in  detail,  with  the  one  or  two  exceptions 
deliberately  made  by  himself.  The  house  of  Pindar  the  poet, 
for  instance,  was  to  stand  among  its  prostrate  neighbours. 
Indiscriminate  destruction  is  rather  coarse  ;  to  destroy  all 
save  one,  to  keep  that  one  intact  amid  a  general  catastrophe, 
is  to  act  like  a  god  from  his  judgment-seat  instead  of  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop.  But  Alexander  was  not  Jove,  after  all.  The 
house  of  Pindar  got  his  leave  to  endure ;  and  where  is  it 
to-day  ?  The  poor  little  dolls  had  no  such  permission  ;  but 
there  they  are,  safe  and  pretty  and  smiling,  after  more  than 
twenty-two  centuries. 

They  were  unearthed  the  other  day,  lying  in  what  had 
been  a  nursery,  just  as  the  child  who  played  there  had  left 
them  when  dragged  away  to  be  a  slave.  The  newspaper 
notice  of  this  discovery  is  brief  and  rather  bald.  There  is 
so  much  contemporary  misery  for  the  newspapers  to  chronicle 
— there  are  the  Test  Matches,  winter  and  summer  now,  and 
the  Parliamentary  debates — that  no  great  space  can  be  allotted 
to  sorrows  healed  these  two  thousand  years.  The  toys,  then, 
are  not  described  minutely,  but  there  is  mention  of  some 
“  charming  dolls,  like  the  terra-cottas  from  Tanagra.”  Tanagra, 
of  course,  was  Boeotian  too.  That  rumour  of  Boeotian 
stupidity  was  itself  a  stupid  joke.  No  clumsy  wits  and  fingers 
produced  the  Tanagra  terra-cottas  ;  the  shawled  ladies  of 
ineffable  grace  and  bonhomie^  the  cheery  little  boys  in  cape 
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and  cap,  the  Madonna-like  seated  mothers  with  babes,  the 
old  nurses  less  lovely  but  not  less  lovable.  And  these  dolls  of 
Thebes  are  as  pretty  as  that.  I  suppose  that  their  owner  wept 
for  them,  as  Persephone,  snatched  away  into  the  darkness, 
wept  for  the  flowers  that  fell  from  her  apron. 

Here,  at  any  rate,  we  stumble  on  something  that  is  solid 
(if  not  large)  amid  the  mists  of  legend.  Or  rather,  we  see 
a  vast  lake  drain  off,  and,  lying  at  the  bottom,  these.  If  they 
give  us  an  emotional  lump  in  the  throat,  we  can  urge  in 
defence  of  our  unmanly  weakness  that  they  would  have  done 
as  much  and  more  for  Alexander  himself.  Had  these  toys 
and  their  possessor  chanced  to  come  before  him  in  the  moment 
of  decision,  it  may  well  be  that  the  conqueror,  the  genius,  the 
angry  child  of  a  larger  growth,  would  have  burst  into  tears 
and  pardoned  Thebes.  But  the  only  Thebans  in  sight  just 
then  were  sullen-browed  adults  ;  and  they  had  presumed  to 
believe  him  dead,  and  some,  perhaps,  to  call  him  a  boy.  If 
they  did  so,  they  were  supremely  right ;  for  he,  who  became 
a  god  of  sorts  in  several  religions,  never  quite  became  a  man. 
He  earned  his  title  of  the  Great,  yet  did  it  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  a  boy’s  magnificent  egoism,  never  taking  that  step 
across  the  rim  which  is,  in  fact,  growing  up.  And  therefore 
it  is  most  subtly  fitting  that  the  freshest  memorials  of  his 
career  are  playthings  which  once  a  child  had  to  drop  un¬ 
willingly.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.  The  laugh,  in 
this  case  a  faint  mischievous  smile — I  can  see  it,  knowing  the 
Tanagra  figures — haunts  the  tiny  faces  of  the  Theban  dolls, 
victors  over  time  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IT  looks  as  if  statesmen  had  begun  to  realise  that  they  must 
force  their  democracies  to  recognise  facts.  Beyond  ex¬ 
pectation,  agreement  has  been  reached  at  Lausanne. 
Mr.  MacDonald  achieves  great  credit  as  undoubtedly  the 
deciding  agent  in  this  result.  In  one  sense 
and  Lausarae  applause  has  been  excessive,  for  what  he 

has  done  is  exactly  that  which  is  accomplished 
a  hundred  times  in  every  Irish  fair  when  a  would-be  buyer 
and  a  would-be  seller — held  apart  by  obstinacy  and  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  prestige — cannot  come  to  a  deal.  To  them 
approaches  a  vehement  person,  who  seizes  their  hands,  forces 
them  together,  and  says  with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs, 
“  You  won’t  break  my  word  now  ;  you’ll  split  the  differ.” 
The  art  of  this  intervention  lies  in  knowing  the  psychological 
moment  when  each  can  be  induced  to  make  the  final  conces¬ 
sion,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  neighbourly  courtesy  and 
social  goodwill.  Needless  to  say,  the  intervention  is  only 
possible  because  forces  beyond  the  control  of  either  buyer 
or  seller  have  settled  that  on  such  a  day,  at  such  a  place,  the 
price  of  a  bullock  shall  not  vary  beyond  a  pound  or  so  either 
way.  None  the  less,  without  the  go-between  these  sales 
would  not  be  made  ;  and  though  he  is  never  paid  except  in 
goodwill,  he  acquires  that,  and  not  only  from  the  chafferers, 
for  the  public  knows  its  advantage  to  lie  in  maintaining  a  free 
flow  of  commerce. 
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It  is  a  bad  day  for  the  countryside  when  there  is  a  fair  with 
few  sales  ;  and  the  English  recognise  that  in  a  larger  field. 

^  d  present  by  far  the  most  inter- 

thelr  nationally  minded  power  in  Europe,  the  reason 

is  that  they  have  the  best  commercial  in¬ 
telligence.  They  are  optimists  ;  and  optimism  is  a  better 
foundation  than  pessimism  on  which  to  build  up  credit. 
They  have  great  courage  and  they  believe  that  if  world  business 
is  moving  freely  they  will  get  their  share  of  it.  In  the  particular 
instance,  what  needed  to  be  done  was  to  liberate  Germany 
from  the  theoretical  burden  of  a  debt  which  Germany  had 
declared  to  be  practically  irrecoverable.  France  feared — not 
without  reason — that  a  Germany  so  liberated  would  be  a 
formidable  competitor  in  the  economic  field.  This  did  not 
weigh  with  England,  who  realised  that  no  solid  advantage 
was  to  be  hoped  from  persisting  in  the  claims  on  Germany, 
and  that  taking  all  the  imponderables  into  account,  the  best 
course  was  that  which  removed  most  impediments  to  the 
free  course  of  business.  If  Germany  could  not  pay  any  more, 
then,  from  England’s  point  of  view,  the  sooner  Germany 
developed  to  the  utmost  its  power  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
better  for  Europe,  which  would  also  gain  if  a  less  unfriendly 
feeling  governed  relations  between  the  two  powers  chiefly 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  France  stood  out  for  a  final 
payment,  and  Germany  was  pledged  to  pay  no  more. 

By  an  ingenious  solution,  France  was  persuaded  to  accept 
cheques  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  million,  payable  in  instalments, 
and  post-dated  by  three  years  ;  all  being  further  governed  by 
the  condition  that  payments  should  be  made  only  if  the  debtor 
were  prosperous,  and  that  no  payments  should  be  made  after 
fifteen  years.  This  looks  like  a  complicated  way  of  saying 
that  Germany  will  pay  no  more.  But  Herr  von  Papen  was 
committed  to  a  simple  way  of  saying  it ;  so  it  was  arranged  that 
if  these  payments  were  ever  made,  they  should  not  be  counted 
as  an  extra  payment  from  now  on,  but  as  what  was  due  last 
year  when  Mr.  Hoover  proposed  a  general  moratorium. 

Nobody  is  going  to  be  any  the  richer  or  the  poorer  ;  for  the 
financial  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  everybody  had 
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returned  to  the  Young  Plan,  or  the  Dawes  Plan,  or  any  other 
hypothetical  arrangement.  Germany  would  not  have  paid. 
But  a  danger  to  Europe  existed  in  Germany’s  apprehension  of 
military  measures  adopted  to  force  her  into  paying  what  she 
would  not  pay — and  possibly  could  not  pay.  That  particular 
pressure  on  all  Germans  to  prepare  for  self-defence  by  all 
means  is  removed  ;  though  whether  its  removal  will  weaken  or 
strengthen  the  militant  party  in  Germany  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  all  events,  it  would  be  a  very  sanguine  person  who  hoped 
that  Germans  would  hate  the  French  less  by  reason  of  what 
was  done  at  Lausanne  this  July.  But  it  may  be  less  easy 
to  carry  on  the  process  of  hypnotising  Germany  into  a  hysterical 
belief  that  in  1914  a  peaceful  German  nation  was  treacherously 
beset  by  an  armed  coalition,  and  forced  in  self-defence  to 
repel  the  Belgian  menace. 


There  is  this  also  to  be  said.  One  agreement  leads  to  others, 
and  this  agreement  was  all  the  harder  to  make  because  it  was 
^  not  about  realities.  When  the  Conference  on 

disarmament  takes  place  realities  will  be 
inescapably  felt ;  for  the  world  at  large 
stands  to  effect  serious  economies,  and  so  to  make  life  less 
intolerably  difficult.  Here  President  Hoover  has  suddenly 
altered  the  whole  character  of  preliminary  discussion  by  a 
proposal  to  reduce  military  outlay  by  one-third,  and  to  forswear 
certain  forms  of  warfare.  There  is  always  a  natural  tendency 
to  resent  these  violent  irruptions  into  international  affairs  from 
a  nation  that  prefers  to  segregate  itself  from  the  general  comity 
of  civilisation.  They  certainly  have  a  dictatorial  tone.  But, 
fimdamentally,  America  is  in  a  better  position  to  have  common 
sense  than  the  rest,  because  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  Its  huge 
outlay  on  armament  has  no  meaning  except  to  ensure  that  in 
any  future  war  between  other  nations  it  shall  be  able  to  decide 
whether  it  will  supply  munitions  to  both  sets  of  combatants 
or  to  one,  secure  in  either  case  that  this  commerce  shall  not 
be  interfered  with.  France  lives  under  apprehension,  and 
nothing  is  happening  that  seems  likely  to  reduce  that  strain. 
Great  Britain,  which  from  the  nature  of  its  possessions  needs 
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a  larger  and  more  varied  armament  than  America  has  any 
understanding  of,  has  already  cut  down  its  effectives  with 
almost  reckless  optimism. 

But  unquestionably,  given  an  all-round  agreement,  the 
cost  of  war  machinery  could  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  Mr. 

Baldwin  in  a  perfectly  admirable  statement 
British  *  House  of  Commons  has  signified  full 

assent  in  principle  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  proposal, 
while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  how  it  must  be  modified 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  armament  that  is  a  worldwide  police 
force.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  campaign  which  Admiral 
Sir  Herbert  Richmond  has  been  carrying  on  singlehanded  has 
begun  to  produce  its  effect ;  for  Mr.  Baldwin  freely  admits 
that  while  the  number  of  naval  units  cannot  be  reduced  beyond 
the  point  to  which  drastic  cutting  has  brought  it,  much  smaller 
and  very  much  less  expensive  ships  could  do  the  necessary 
work  as  well.  America  has  proposed  to  reduce  number : 
Mr.  Baldwin  suggests  instead  a  reduction  of  gun  calibre,  and 
consequently  of  the  size  of  the  floating  gim  platforms  :  fixing 
a  maximum  of  22,000  tons  (instead  of  35,000)  for  capital  ships, 
and  7,000  instead  of  10,000  for  cruisers.  Submarines  he 
would  like  to  abolish,  but  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a  limitation 
to  250  tons — which  would  rule  out  the  ocean-going  submarine 
and  limit  this  arm  to  coast  defence. 

In  regard  to  the  land  forces,  he  will  not  agree  to  the  total 
abolition  of  tanks  which  Mr.  Hoover  proposes,  but  is  ready 
to  limit  them  to  twenty  tons,  and  the  reason  is  interesting. 
Mr.  Hoover’s  general  principle  is  to  do  away  with  those  forms 
of  armament  which  increase  the  power  of  the  offensive.  The 
British  hold  that,  against  the  organized  defences  of  a  civilized 
nation,  only  heavy  tanks  will  be  of  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  tanks  constitute  an  equivalent  for  lessening 
of  man-power,  and  Great  Britain  prefers  to  contemplate  the 
use  of  machinery  rather  than  of  improtected  infantry  for  an 
advance  against  rifles  and  machine  guns — ^which  her  small 
army  may  have  to  meet  in  any  clime.  This  is  a  logical  de- 
ve  opment  of  the  police  force  theory  and  deserves  every  respect. 
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In  short,  great  retrenchments  are  possible  by  agreement, 
but  not  by  so  simple  a  formula  as  the  Americans  propose — 
not  unnaturally,  for  armament  to  them  means  simply  and 
solely  the  big  stick.  They  have  not  had  occasion  to  realize 
that  it  must  be  something  more  supple  and  adaptable,  and 
indeed,  as  the  French,  no  less  than  the  British,  have  shown 
(Marshal  Lyautey*s  work  is  a  classic  example,  and  his  writings 
are  textbooks  on  this  theme),  may  be  an  instrument  for 
fertilising  and  humanising  regions  that  had  before  only  known 
savage  violence. 

But  behind  all  this  lies  another  question.  America  wishes 
to  rule  out  chemical  and  bacterial  warfare,  and  the  modern 
^  ^  brutality  of  attack  directed  against  the  civilian 

Civilians  population.  Great  Britain  assents  cordially. 

Yet  how  on  earth  are  these  restrictions  to  be 
made  good  ?  Only  by  the  certainty  that  the  nation  which 
infringes  this  rule  will  at  once  bring  in  against  it  the  whole 
power  of  civilization.  Russia  is  outside  all  these  covenants, 
and  is  certainly  preparing  for  the  use  of  chemical  measures — 
nor  is  she  alone  in  this.  So  far  as  we  know  anything  of  the 
existing  rule  in  Russia,  we  know  that  pledges  given  to  the 
bourgeois  governments — if  they  were  given — ^would  not  be 
held  binding  beyond  the  point  which  self-interest  dictated. 
And  apart  from  Russia,  which  Power  would  trust  any  other 
Power  not  to  do  what  Germany  did  in  1915  when  she  first 
used  gas  ?  Had  America  come  into  the  war  in  protest  against 
that  breach  of  solemn  obligations,  we  might  have  had  a  some¬ 
what  different  world.  But  as  things  stand,  no  negative  com¬ 
pact  of  renunciation  would  have  value  without  a  positive 
compact  of  all  to  attack  the  state  which  used  the  means  that 
fftit  renounced.  The  French  thesis  is  not  merely  logical  in 
a  formal  sense  :  it  answers  to  the  truth  of  facts. 

It  would  seem  that  one  may  reasonably  hope  for  some 
scaling  down  in  the  cost  of  huge  and  rapidly  obsolescent 
machinery — especially  in  the  naval  field,  where  America  holds 
the  key.  But  for  anything  to  render  war,  if  it  comes,  less 
brutal  and  terrible,  we  must  wait  for  the  spread  of  international 
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good  feeling — or,  to  use  a  language  still  international,  of 
sensus  communis ^  which,  after  all,  means  no  more  than  glorified 
commonsense. 

This  same  quality  has  been  sadly  to  seek  in  the  affairs  of 
my  own  country,  which  are  much  before  the  public  eye  at 
An  Irith  present.  In  the  last  days  of  June  Dublin 

Contrast  centre  of  a  Catholic  celebration  into 

which  the  population  threw  itself  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  was  joined  by  huge  contingents  from  overseas. 
Nothing  was  neglected  that  could  unite  all  those  myriads  in 
one  solemn  act  of  devotion,  and  the  high  altar  was  erected  where 
just  outside  the  city  the  Phoenix  Park  spreads  its  miles  of 
greensward,  with  the  range  of  purple  mountain  slopes  rising 
to  the  south-east  of  the  great  fertile  grassy  plain.  The 
worshippers  actually  kneeling  in  sight  of  the  altar  were  at  the 
least  half  a  million — more  probably  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  more  ;  but  modern  science,  most  skilfully  exploited, 
brought  the  whole  metropolis  into  the  area  of  worship,  and  when 
traffic  was  checked  in  the  streets,  loud-speakers  transmitted 
the  responses  to  every  thoroughfare,  and  down  the  miles  of  the 
quay  the  prayers  were  heard  and  the  responses  given.  All 
Dublin,  it  was  said  to  me,  was  a  church. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  that  all.  In  far-off  villages  by  the  cliffs  that 
face  the  Atlantic,  altars  were  erected  in  the  streets  and  worship 
was  held,  repeating  from  moment  to  moment  the  solemn  words. 
The  old  iron  bell  which  tradition  regards  as  that  which  St. 
Patrick  carried  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  was  heard  announcing 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  directly  by  the  ear  of  all  in  the 
Phcenix  Park  and  by  wireless  transmission  over  all  Ireland 
and  across  far  seas.  Weather  was  indulgent  and  shed  over  the 
whole  the  magic  that  an  Irish  sky  can  make  out  of  cloud  and 
sunshine.  All  Dublin  was  beflagged,  and  indeed  not  Dublin 
only,  but  house  and  village  all  over  the  land.  And  by  consent 
of  at  least  friendly  critics,  the  conduct  and  marshalling  of  the 
whole  was  a  triumph  of  organization  and  goodwill.  Pro¬ 
testants,  standing  outside  the  religious  ceremony,  took  their 
full  part  as  citizens  proud  of  their  city,  and  if  the  Irish  people 
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could  have  been  left  to  express  their  own  nature,  which  is 
hospitable,  courteous  and  devout,  there  would  today  have  been 
no  limitation  to  our  pride.  It  would  not  have  been  much 
hurt  by  some  indecent  incidents  in  the  north,  where  trains 
carrying  pilgrims  were  stoned  from  railway  embankments — 
though  indeed  this  happened  at  too  many  points  and  happened 
on  the  coming  and  the  return.  But  there  was  prompt  disavowal 
and  denunciation  from  the  heads  of  the  Orange  Order  and  from 
the  Northern  Government,  and  on  July  loth  when,  according 
to  custom,  the  Orangemen  in  full  regalia  attended  service  in 
Enniskillen  Cathedral,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  himself  an 
Orangeman,  spoke  fiercely  against  those  “  who  had  attacked 
some  of  their  own  fellow-countrymen  while  on  their  way  to 
what  was  to  them  a  most  solemn  Service  and  the  most  glorious 
function  they  had  ever  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in.”  In 
short,  if  there  were  acts  of  ignorant  bigotry,  they  were  con¬ 
demned  by  all  responsible  persons  :  and  public  authority  did 
not  repudiate  the  sensus  communis. 


That,  however,  is  just  what  happened  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Since,  to  say  nothing  of  other  visitors,  the  English 

Cardinal  was  among  the  invited.  Union  Jacks 
SSniriif  were  among  the  bimting  originally  put  up. 

Some  gentlemen,  however,  conceived  this 
unlikeable  and  went  round  ordering  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  that  they  should  be  removed.  For  the  sake 
of  peace  this  was  done,  except,  I  believe,  in  one  instance, 
where  the  insult  was  pressed  too  close  home  and  was  met 
by  a  challenge  of  consequences  which  the  gentlemen  did 
not  care  to  face.  All  this  was  matter  of  indignant  comment, 
yet  Mr.  de  Valera *s  Government  neither  attempted  to  prevent 
this  action  nor  condemned  it.  But  that  was  not  surprising 
since,  in  the  general  invitations  sent  out  to  a  State  reception 
at  Dublin  Castle,  the  Governor- General  was  not  included ; 
and  when  the  Lord  Mayor  held  his  reception  at  the  Mansion 
House,  to  which|bothJ Governor-General  and  President  were 
invited,  the  services  of  the  Army  band  were  refused.  Since 
then,  the  Gk)vernor-General  has  made  public  the  corre- 
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spondence  which  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  de  Valera 
concerning  these  proceedings — which  indeed  began  informally 
in  April  when,  on  the  Governor-General’s  appearance  at  a 
reception  given  by  the  French  Minister,  two  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s 
colleagues,  one  being  the  Vice-President,  walked  out,  thus 
contriving  to  extend  the  offence  to  the  foreign  power  most 
united  to  Ireland  by  traditional  sympathy.  The  publication 
of  this  correspondence  was  made  by  Mr.  McNeill  against  the 
“  advice  and  direction  ”  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  government,  and 
conveys  a  challenge  to  them  to  undertake  his  removal.  Mr. 
de  Valera,  to  accomplish  this,  is  entitled,  it  appears, to  approach 
the  King  directly  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
complaint  should  be  formulated.  His  paper,  the  Irish  Press^ 
explains  that  the  Governor-General’s  presence  at  public 
functions  was  not  invited  because,  if  he  were  coming,  the 
“  common  people  of  Ireland  ”  would  have  stayed  away.  This 
view  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  enormous  throng  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  reception,  and  the  still  odder  fact  that  when  the 
Army  band  was  withheld,  Mr.  James  Larkin  came  forward 
with  an  offer  of  the  Transport  Workers’  band — ^which  was 
cordially  accepted. 

If  anybody  can  make  commonsense  out  of  all  this,  he 
must  be  a  conjurer,  and  meanwhile  the  Free  State’s  delegates 
are  on  their  way  to  Ottawa,  where  they  will  meet  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  five  nations,  who  in  Mr.  de  Valera’s  published 
opinion  cannot  among  them  provide  a  fair  set  of  judges  to 
arbitrate  onj^the  question  of  land  annuities.  I  have  said 
before  here  vthat  for  reasons  of  general  policy  Great  Britain 
would  have  [been  wise,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  let  the 
matter  go  to  the  Hague.  I  still  think  so,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  lack  of  a  common  language  and 
familiarity  with  the  history.  But  when  Mr.  de  Valera 
approached  the  subject  by  saying  plump  and  plain  that  at 
any  court  within  the  Empire  “  the  dice  would  be  loaded 
against  Ireland  ”,  it  was  difficult  to  give  in.  Communi  sensu 
plane  caret ;  in  other  words,  he  thinks  nobody  has  feelings 
but  himself ;  and  there  is  no  sillier  way  of  going  about  any 
business.  Later  developments  only  confirm  the  impression 
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— and  even  suggest  that  he  has  made  the  British  lose 
their  temper. 

The  huge  conversion  of  War  Loan  has  proceeded  smoothly, 
and  individuals  who  suffer  are  surprisingly  acquiescent.  The 
like  could  hardly  have  been  done  in  France 
Fiw  per  cent.  without  vociferous  anger.  Here  people  realise 
that  the  last  aftermath  of  wartime  prosperity 
has  ended ;  for  certainly  the  drawer  of  dividends  has  been 
lucky  to  get  five  per  cent,  with  complete  security.  None  the 
less  it  cuts  down  the  standard  of  living  for  the  “  new  poor  — 
whose  poverty,  indeed,  has  lost  whatever  gloss  was  on  its 
newness,  this  many  a  long  day.  One  result  is  to  drive  more  than 
ever  into  the  sad  ranks  of  seekers  for  employment.  I  think 
perhaps  the  greatest  change  of  my  lifetime  has  been  the  growing 
unwillingness  to  face  the  condition  of  earning  no  wage.  We 
were  allvery  happy  once  when  gilt-edged  securities  only  brought 
in  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  we  all  knew  scores  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  had  no 
other  profession,  but  followed  it  contentedly  on  the  most 
limited  means.  Whether  we  were  better  off  then  or  now, 
I  cannot  attempt  to  say  ;  but  the  question  is  raised  for  all  of 
us  by  the  “  composite  picture  ”  of  “Fifty  Years  ”  resulting 
from  the  twenty-seven  contributions  to  The  Times^  now 
published  with  a  Foreword  by  Mr.  George  Trevelyan. 


Reading  this  volume,  and  very  readable  it  is — at  least  for 
those  whose  memories  go  back  well  into  the  Victorian  period — 


The  Victorian 
Age 


I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  age  was  so 
very  golden.  No  doubt  for  the  gilded  youth 
which  Sir  Ian  Malcolm  describes  it  was 


grand  ;  but  probably  it  is  grand  for  the  equally  gilded  of  this 
moment,  and  though  there  is  less  parade  of  elegance,  we  can 
see  money  being  pretty  freely  spent.  Amusement  was  more 
stationary  :  we  did  not  whirl  about  so  much  ;  and  though  most 
of  the  writers  think  that  the  old  times  were  better  times,  it  is 
undisputed  that  all  classes  jump  at  the  chance  of  whirling  when 
it  comes  their  way.  Intellectually,  I  doubt  whether  there  has 
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been  much  change  among  young  men ;  they  educate  them¬ 
selves  and  amuse  themselves  substantially  in  very  much  the 
same  ways.  Socially  the  change  is  undeniable  and  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  all  are  now  tacitly  expected  to  fend  for  them¬ 
selves — women  not  excepted.  The  result  has  been  a  profound 
alteration  in  the  quality  of  companionship  between  the  sexes. 
Since  a  great  part  of  the  fun  of  life  grows  from  this  companion¬ 
ship,  manifestly  this  change  is  important,  and  possibly  the 
young  of  today  amuse  themselves  more,  as  certainly  they  have 
fewer  restrictions.  But  it  is  certainly  true  also  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  were  better  understood  and  observed  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  new  conventions  will  have  to  impose  themselves, 
conforming  to  the  facts  of  life.  Social  facts  could  be  altered 
and  were  altered  by  the  war  ;  but  vital  facts  can  at  most 
be  a  little  modified  even  by  birth  control. 

Among  small  changes,  I  see  one  greatly  for  the  better,  and 
that  is  a  result  of  military  training  suddenly  imposed  on  an 
unmilitary  people  :  the  young  learnt  the  use  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  word  “  sir  ”,  which  has  abolished  much 
awkwardness  and  consequently  shyness  between  generations. 
A  young  man  finds  it  much  easier  to  talk  to  an  old  man  if 
he  knows  what  to  call  him — as  my  generation  did  not.  The 
world  has  been  put  at  its  ease  by  this  simple  innovation.  The 
other  concerns  appearance,  and  is  part  of  the  general  effect 
after  absolute  uniformity.  But  certainly  the  world  was  more 
picturesque  when  men  accepted  the  facial  distinctions  and 
decorations  with  which  nature  endowed  them.  What  old  man, 
and,  for  that  matter,  what  young  one  can  compete  in  picturesque¬ 
ness  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  ? 
A  glance  over  the  admirable  collection  of  photographs  which 
adorn  the  Times  volume  recalls  how  impressive  were  such 
figures  as  Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Salisbury — or,  for  that  matter, 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  or  old  “  Mabon  ”,  the  Welsh  miner  and 
bard.  Among  my  own  people  Parnell,  Davitt,  Dillon, 
Healy  and  O’Brien  were  all  notably  bearded :  but  today 
a  beard  in  the  Dail  is  as  rare  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  like  not  a  shorn  generation. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 

International  relations  since  the  War  have  increasingly  become  an  affair 
of  the  financier  as  well  as  of  the  diplomatist.  Mr.  George  Glasgow, 
as  the  author  of  standard  works  on  investment  trusts  and  a  prolific  writer 
on  diplomatics,  is  quite  peculiarly  qualified  to  discuss  the  bearing  of  the 
great  conversion  scheme  and  the  debts  problem  after  Lausanne  on  the 
early  return  of  prosperity,  in  which  he  is  a  firmer  believer  than  ever. 

Lord  Meston,  who  writes  in  anticipation  of  the  Government’s  decision 
on  the  Indian  Communal  question,  expected  early  this  month,  draws 
on  a  long  Indian  experience  of  this  secular  racial  trouble.  He  was  formerly 
a  provincial  governor,  and  in  1919  sat  on  the  Viceroy’s  Council  as  Finance 
Member. 

Coal  being  unfortunately  a  political  question,  the  public’s  knowledge  of 
the  economics  of  the  industry  is  usually  obtained  from  sources  which  are 
hardly  impartial ;  for  which  reason  the  frank  analysis  of  the  present  ills 
of  the  industry  made  by  Mr.  R.  Cecil  Smart,  a  mining  engineer  in  the 
Midland  area,  is  worth  close  attention.  Mr.  Cecil  Roth,  whose  approaching 
History  of  the  Marranos  extends  his  field  from  Italy  to  Spain,  is  the  author 
of  many  books,  especially  on  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race. 

Sir  John  Marriott,  who  has  before  found  a  congenial  subject  in  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  Queen  Victoria’s  work,  now  makes  the  appearance 
of  the  last  volume  of  her  Letters  the  occasion  of  a  broad  survey  of  the  Queen’s 
reign.  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  concluding  his  series  on  naval 
training,  marshals  the  arguments  for  reform  in  the  education  of  officers, 
with  its  important  bearing  upon  the  public  purse. 

The  sketches  of  sea  life  which  Mr.  William  McFee  has  frequently  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  review  have  never  revealed  a  truer  touch  than  in  the  picture 
of  the  sailor’s  wife  which  appears  this  month.  Lady  Adams  is  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  Her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  com¬ 
munity  singing  in  a  French  village  entitle  her  to  the  praise  of  her  fellow 
enthusiasts  in  this  country. 

Mr.  L.  a.  G.  Strong’s  new  volume  of  short  stories,  to  be  published  next 
month,  will  include  Crabtree's,  a  typical  example  of  this  author’s  art.  Miss 
Dorothy  Johnson’s  essays  are  a  familiar  feature  of  these  pages. 


|the  fortnightly  ubrary| 
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A  GREAT  ADVOCATE 


by  Lord 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  CARSON,  by 
Edward  Marjoribaaks.  Vol.  I.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hoa.  Viscount 
Hailsham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Gollanci 
15s. 

Sunt  lacryma  rerum — This  must  be  the 
painful,  if  too  trite,  reflexion  of  whoever 
shall  read  the  preface  of  Lord  HaUsham 
to  this  Life  of  Lord  Carson  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Marjoribanks.  It  sadly 
resembles  the  broken  column  so  often 
used  to  mark  the  graves  of  those  whose 
work  is  done,  although  still  unfinished — 
We  learn  from  the  Preface  that 
“some  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
Edward  Marjoribanks  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  write  the  story  of  Lord 
Carson’s  life.  He  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  enthusiasm ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  preoccupations  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  Bar,  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  production  of  a  biography  which 
should  do  justice  to  the  character  and 
career  of  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the 
last  half  century.  When  he  died,  in 
April  last,  he  had  completed  the  com¬ 
position  and  revision  of  the  first  half 
of  the  book,  and  he  had  accumulated  a 
mass  of  material  in  the  shape  of  Press 
cuttings,  correspondence,  notes  of  in¬ 
terviews,  and  the  like,  for  the  second 
half.  It  so  happens  that  the  point 
reached  is  one  which  may  well  be 
regarded  as  a  turning  point  in  Lord 
Carson’s  career,  his  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  become  the  Leader  of 


Darling 

Ulster  in  the  year  1910 :  what  had 
been  written,  therefore,  could  stand  as 
a  volume  complete  in  itself.’’ 

Mr.  Marjoribanks — evidently  with 
the  intimate  assistance  of  Lord  Carson 
himself — ^has  given  a  fascinating  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  career  of  the 
remarkable  man  who,  after  many 
dangers  passed  and  triumphs  obtained, 
is  still  living  amongst  us. 

Descended  from  the  Italian  Carsoni, 
who,  from  Italy,  came  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  way  of  Dumfriesshire  to 
Dublin,  descended  also  from  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  stock  with  whom  they  allied 
themselves,  Edward  Carson,  by  his 
resemblance  in  face  to  Dante  and  in 
character  to  Cromwell’s  steadfast  men, 
displays  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  the  wayward  Celtic  people  among 
whom  he  was  born.  Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  many 
others  who  have  taken  a  share  in  the 
legal  and  legislative  life  of  their  country, 
he  showed  no  precocious  talent  before 
being  called  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland. 
There  he  gradually  acquired  experience, 
as  others  do,  until  at  an  early  age  he 
became  engaged  in  the  cases  arising 
from  the  agrarian  crimes  so  common  in 
Ireland  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  From  the  year 
1886,  when  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  nominated  him  as  one  of  the 
Crown  Counsel,  he  became  conspicuous 
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as  a  most  capable  and  conscientious 
advocate.  At  the  age  of  32  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  new  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  whose  intimate  and  trusted 
friend  and  supporter  he  was  soon  to 
become,  in  spite  of  the  little  liking  for 
lawyers  with  which  Mr.  Balfour  was 
generally  credited.  Somewhat  later 
this  relevant  conversation  occurred 
between  them,  as  given  by  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks :  "  You  know,  you’re  not  a  bit 
like  a  lawyer,  Carson”,  Balfour  once 
said  to  his  friend.  ”  That’s  not  a  com¬ 
pliment  ”,  was  Carson’s  curt  reply. 
Yet  Balfour  himself  was  far  from  ig¬ 
norant  of  legal  lore  and  subtleties  ;  his 
fine  intelligence  had  mastered  the 
complicated  land  legislation  pertaining 
to  Ireland  as  comprehensively  as  had 
the  mind  of  any  professional  lawyer ; 
and,  when  Balfour  would  rail  at  the 
legal  mind  and  its  arid  power  of  ab¬ 
straction  and  preoccupation  with  detail, 
Carson  would  reply,  “You  know, 
A.  J.  B.,  you’re  the  very  best  lawyer 
I  ever  came  across.” 

In  Ireland  Carson  had  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Home  Rulers  and  Land  Leaguers  was 
already,  like  Mr.  Weller’s  acquaintance 
with  London,  ”  intimate  and  peculiar.” 
He  had  become  convinced  that  it  was 
essential  for  the  good  of  Ireland  alone 
that  the  legislative  union  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  preserved,  and  this, 
as  later  appsars,  was  his  only  reason  for 
taking  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1892  Carson, 
who  had  already  served  as  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland,  was  returned  with 
Mr.  David  Plunket,  Q.C.,  as  Member  for 
Dublin  University.  He  came  to 
London  and  was  persuaded,  though 
with  little  anticipation  of  success 
there,  to  undertake  practice  at  the 
English  Bar,  where,  as  is  well-known, 
he  at  once  obtained  a  commanding 


position.  As  Mr.  Marjoribanks  writes  : 
”  Irish  advocates  had,  of  course,  ap¬ 
peared  on  special  occasions,  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  the  whole  they 
had  not  made  a  good  impression.  The 
violent  personalities  of  the  Four  Courts 
were  not  understood ;  the  Irishmen 
were  considered  to  be  bullies  in  cross- 
examination,  and  their  oratory,  even 
on  points  of  law,  was  thought  irrelevant 
and  diffuse.  In  Carson  the  Englishmen 
recognised  qualities  very  different  from 
those  of  the  familiar  Irish  advocate. 
The  soul  of  courtesy  in  Court,  both  to 
counsel  and  witnesses,  he  led  both  on 
by  his  very  politeness  to  their  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  his  speeches  were  an  epitome  of 
brevity  ;  he  made  one  sentence  do  the 
work  of  two.” 

Almost  immediately  he  was  engaged 
in  a  case  which  made  his  name  as  a 
cross-examiner  of  unusual  power  and 
resource.  In  1893  he  appeared  for  the 
Evening  News  against  the  well-known 
trade  unionist,  Havelock  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  the  Seamen’s  and  Fire¬ 
men’s  Union,  who  had  brought  an 
action  for  libel  against  that  newspaper. 
By  his  conduct  of  this  case  alone 
Carson’s  pre-eminence  as  an  advocate 
was  at  once  established.  We  are  given 
several  examples  of  this  ;  of  which  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  his  successful 
defence  of  Lord  Queensberry  on  his 
indictment  for  criminal  libel  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
joribanks  sets  out  a  tolerably  full,  and 
in  many  places  verbatim,  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  this  case, 
which  brought  Carson  a  letter  from  the 
Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Henn-Collins,  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  accomplished 
men  then  on  the  Bench,  saying  :  "  I 
never  heard  a  more  powerful  speech,  or 
a  more  searching  cross-examination.” 
At  this  point  Mr.  Marjoribanks  writes  : 
"  But  his  career  was  only  beginning,  and 
the  future  lay  before  him  ;  for  him  was 
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waiting  a  great  cause,  the  love  of  a 
whole  people,  fame,  and,  despite  bitter 
politick  disappointment  and  private 
griefs,  as  much  personal  happiness  as 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  mortals.” 

It  is  impossible  here,  and  unneces¬ 
sary,  to  recapitulate  others  of  the  cases 
in  which  Carson  was  engaged.  Several 
will  be  found  in  this  volume,  together 
with  many  examples  of  the  readiness 
in  retort  and  the  wit  of  Edward  Carson 
— not  that  kind  of  wit  which  plays 
harmlessly  about  the  Court  like 
summer  lightning,  but  rather  resembling 
the  thunderbolt  which  leaves  confusion 
behind  it. 

In  Parliament  Carson's  activities 
from  this  time  on  filled  more  and  more 
of  his  time,  and  brought  hardly  less 
fame  to  him  as  a  politician  than  he  had 
acquired  as  an  advocate.  It  has  been 
said  already  that  the  whole  of  his 
interest  in  politics  was  centred  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  and  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  line  taken  by  him  on  the  occasions 
when  he  differed,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
from  the  official  policy  of  the  party 
which  he  supported.  To  most  party  men 
the  division  between  the  tolerable  and  in¬ 
tolerable  is  definite,  and  a  hard  straight 
line  serves  to  divide  them.  With  Carson 
this  line  was  often  such  as  heralds 
describe  as  “  engrailed  ”  or  ”  invected 
and  so  would  include  amongst  what  he 
would  fight  for  some  things  not  then 
desired  by  his  political  associates.  Of 
this  striking  examples  are  easily  dis¬ 
covered.  Ever  interested  only  in  the 
concrete,  caring  little  or  nothing  for  the 
abstract,  nor  apt  in  the  nice  distinctions 
so  dear  to  many  lawyers  and  law-givers, 
Edward  Carson  owed  much  of  his 
success  to  that  directness  in  thought 
and  in  action  which  always  made  the 
chief  appeal  to  himself. 

This  volume  tells  a  good  deal  as  to 
the  earlier  part  of  Carson’s  subsequent 


career;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
author  has  left  material  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  his  work.  Much,  therefore,  of 
Lord  Carson’s  legal,  and  more  of  his 
political  life,  remains  to  be  written 
and  given  to  the  world.  His  valiant 
fight  for  Ulster,  his  resistance  to  the 
division  of  Ireland  into  two  separate 
and  not  too  friendly  States,the  part  that 
he  played  as  a  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  late  war,  all  this 
remains  to  be  told.  We  can  only  hope 
that  it  will  be  done  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  and  skilful  presentation  of 
the  facts  which  distinguish  this  volume 
that  we  owe  to  Mr.  Edward  Marjori- 
banks,  whose  loss  to  law,  to  Parliament, 
and  to  letters  must  be  long  and  deeply 
deplored. 


THE  BRITISH  WAY  IN  WARFARE, 
by  Liddell  Hart.  Faber  6*  Faber, 
\2s,Qd. 

The  title  of  this  important  book  will 
arouse  curiosity  in  those  who  had 
forgotten,  like  the  leading  statesmen 
and  soldiers  in  1914,  that  there  is  a 
British  way  in  warfare,  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  growth  and 
geographical  situation  of  the  Empire. 
“  The  historic  British  practice  ”,  says 
the  author,  in  his  Foreword,  "  was 
based,  above  all,  on  mobility  and 
surprise — apt  to  Britain’s  natural  con¬ 
ditions  and  aptly  used  to  enhance  her 
relative  strength  while  exploiting  her 
opponent’s  weaknesses.”  Its  basis  was 
economic  pressure  exerted  through  sea- 
power.  ”  Roman  statesmen  ”,  he  tells 
us,  ”  understood  war  as  well  as 
politics  Did  the  statesmen  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  policy  leading  up  to 
our  part  in  the  Great  War  imderstand 
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the  British  way  of  warfare,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  con¬ 
tinued  historic  British  practice  with 
the  fleet  and  in  the  diversion  to 
Antwerp  and  the  conception  (however 
faulty  the  execution)  of  the  Dardenelles 
enterprise  ? 

While  these  episodes  illustrate  the 
British  way,  pre-war  policy  in  the 
rejection  by  our  government  and  people 
of  Lord  Roberts’  conscription  ideas 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  It  was 
plain  that  we  wovild  prepare  no  great 
armies  for  continental  warfare,  itself  a 
departure  from  the  historic  practice 
which  has  been  "  proved  by  three 
centuries  of  success  The  seas  had 
always  been  our  element,  the  command 
of  which  had  enabled  us  to  take  as 
much  or  as  little  of  war  as  we  willed. 
We  gave  up  the  advantages  of  liberty, 
mobility,  and  surprise  in  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  tacked  on  to  that 
fallacious  French  strategy  on  which 
Captain  Hart  has  written  an  illumin¬ 
ating  chapter.  He  traces  the  course  of 
error  "  through  Sir  Henry  Wilson’s 
pre-war  affiliations.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
summons  to  arms,  the  General  Staff’s 
haste  to  reach  France  and  General 
Joffre’s  haste  to  reach  Germany,  to  its 
ultimate  destination  in  the  swamps  of 
Passchendaele  ”,  where  we  spent  the 
strength  of  England,  pouring  it  out 
on  the  soil  of  our  allies. 

There  is  no  need  to  labour  the  point. 
It  is  clear  as  daylight  after  the  event, 
when  it  is  easy  to  be  wise :  what  we 
want  is  wisdom  before  the  event, 
based,  not  at  second  hand  on  the 
turgid  theories  of  Clausewitz,  but  on 
the  facts  of  historical  experience.  The 
author  shows  that  the  French  them¬ 
selves  did  not  profit  by  this  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  British  way  of  warfare,  for 
the  projected  co-operation  of  British 
armies  encouraged  them  to  undertake 
a  disastrous  offensive,  where  the  great 


power  of  modem  arms  favoured  the 
defensive.  Economic  pressure,  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  navy,  rather  than  defeat 
in  the  field  led  to  the  German  collapse. 
In  fact.  Colonel  Repington  was  right 
when  he  said  in  1913  that  our  navy 
was  worth  500,000  bayonets  to  the 
French  at  the  decisive  point ;  although 
our  political  General,  Sir  Henry  Wilson, 
replied  that  it  was  not  worth  500 
bayonets ! 

Captain  Hart  directs  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  fifth  chapter,  “Strategy 
Re-framed  ”,  which  "  meant  hard 
writing ;  every  sentence  was  gauged 
with  extra  care  ”  ;  and  he  warns  the 
reader  that  “  it  means  effort  in  the 
reading  ”.  The  reviewer  found  it  no 
effort,  so  clearly  and  logically  developed 
are  the  author’s  ideas.  Both  states¬ 
men  and  soldiers  should  ponder  over 
this  exposition  of  pure  strategy,  and 
even  if  they  do  not  "  break  down  the 
distinction  between  policy  and 
strategy  ”,  they  will  realise  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  strategical  aims  of  the 
commander  imposed  by  the  war  policy 
of  the  government. 

But  the  author  has  not  confined  his 
attention  to  the  past,  although  he  no 
doubt  recognises  the  tmth  of  Thucy¬ 
dides’  observations  on  the  repetitions 
of  history.  He  considers  the  future  of 
armaments,  the  armies  of  the  world, 
the  weapons  of  land  warfare,  and  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  modem 
territorial  army.  These  things  are 
especially  important  in  view  of  the 
Geneva  proposals  for  the  reduction  of 
offensive  as  opposed  to  defensive 
armaments.  The  last  chapter,  “  The 
Concentrated  Essence  of  War  ”, 
presents  us  with  maxims  as  old  as 
Suntzu’s  Chinese  Book  of  War  of  2,500 
years  ago,  and  expressed  by  Machia- 
velli,  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  by 
Napoleon. 

R.  G.  Burton. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  MAN 

by  Gerald  Bullett 


MENCIUS  ON  THE  MIND.  By  I.  A. 

Richards.  Kegan  Paul.  10s.  6d. 

MENCIUS.  Translated  by  Leonard  A. 

Lyall.  Longmans.  12s.  6d. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  THE 

BUDDHA.  By  R6n6  Grousset.  Rout- 

Udgc.  15s. 

In  Mencius  on  the  Mind  Dr.  I.  A. 
Richards  contributes  a  highly  original 
and  important  book  to  the  valuable 
International  Library  of  Psychology, 
Philosophy,  and  Scientific  Method,  of 
which  Mr.  C.  K.  Ogdon,  his  collaborator 
in  The  Meaning  of  Meaning,  is  general 
editor.  Its  purpose  appears  to  be  three¬ 
fold  :  to  call  attention  to  a  fascinating 
field  for  inquiry,  Chinese  modes  of 
meaning ;  to  demonstrate  the  dif&culty 
and  complexity,  for  Western  minds,  of 
the  task  of  interpretation ;  and  to 
suggest,  by  what  the  author  terms 
“  experiments  in  multiple  definition  ”, 
a  systematic  technique  for  these  com¬ 
parative  studies.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  this  experimental  technique 
here  beyond  saying  that  it  involves 
making  for  every  key-word  in  the 
origin^  an  elaborate  table  showing 
every  conceivable  shade  of  meaning 
that  might  be  attached  to  it.  A 
perhaps  subsidiary  (but  not  less  im¬ 
portant)  aim  of  the  book  is  to  present 
us  with  an  exposition  (tentative,  as  all 
such  expositions  must  be)  of  Mencius’s 
view  of  Man  and  his  Nature  (or  Mind). 
Dr.  Richards  is  careful  to  disclaim  any 
special  competence  in  the  field  of 


Chinese  studies  ;  he  takes  Mencius,  and 
a  particular  passage  from  Mencius,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  general  problem 
of  meaning,  showing  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  understand  the  discourse  of  a 
mind  so  alien  to  our  own  as  the  Chinese, 
unless  we  are  ready  to  concede  that 
our  Western  logical  or  rational  way  of 
thinking  has  no  absolute  validity,  and 
that  a  mind  not  subject  to  this  tradition 
may  be,  for  that  very  reason,  the  better 
worth  our  while  to  explore. 

Mencius,  like  Confucius  before  him, 
taught  that  the  Nature  of  Man  is  good. 

But  the  actual  world  [writes  Dr. 
Richards  in  an  expository  passage] 
is  in  fact  in  hideous  confu.sion.  .  .  . 
These  evils  are  a  gigantic  reflection 
of  a  frustration  in  the  mind  of  man. 
The  mind  righting  itself,  recovering 
the  true  path  of  its  own  development, 
all  things  would  return  to  their  proper 
courses.  Thus  the  problem  of  the 
realisation,  the  fulfilment  once  more, 
of  the  mind’s  true  nature  has  an 
urgency  for  Mencius  that  we  must 
stretch  our  modem  seriousness  to 
grasp.  .  .  . 

Man,  indeed,  he  sees  very  clearly 
is  not  as  he  should  be,  but  about  his 
nature — that  which  makes  him  dis¬ 
tinctively  hmnan — he  has  no  doubt 
and  could  have  none.  For,  ”  all  men 
like  the  excellent  virtues,”  and  this 
liking  goes  with  these  first  stirrings 
of  the  buds  (beginnings)  of  the  virtues 
in  all  men  which  are  the  evidence 
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and  the  constitutive  elements  of 
their  humanity.  We  can  say,  if  we 
like,  that  he  chose,  as  distinctly 
hwnan,  just  those  traits  which  made 
him  admire  other  men  and  those 
traits  only.  But,  for  him,  inside  the 
magical  frame,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  must  be  and  what  must 
be  desired  (in  matters  of  human 
nature)  had  no  force.  And  we,  out¬ 
side  the  frame,  must  admit  that 
the  prestige  of  the  sages  and  the 
constancy  of  the  Chinese  ideal  of 
humanity  are  facts  with  some  bearing 
upon  human  nature. 

By  a  coincidence  which  is  not  without 
irony,  the  publication  of  this  book 
synchronises  with  that  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Ly all's  new  translation  of  Mencius. 
Mr.  Lyall,  who  is  a  translator  also  of 
The  Sayings  of  Confucius  and  The 
Chung-Yung,  writes  a  clear  and  attrac¬ 
tive  English  ;  he  provides  an  interesting 
introduction,  adequate  notes,  and  a  full 
index.  Moreover,  his  book  is  hand¬ 
somely  produced.  The  original  appears 
to  be  the  work  not  of  Mencius  himself 
but  of  a  disciple.  It  is  divided  into 
fourteen  parts  and  contains  something 
over  two  hundred  brief  chapters.  The 
utterances  of  the  Sage  are  related  each 
to  its  particular  occasion,  his  inter¬ 
locutor  being  generally  a  King  or  a 
Duke,  but  sometimes  a  disciple.  No 
time  is  wasted  in  the  description  of 
these  encounters.  The  opening  of  the 
first  chapter  is  typical  in  its  admirable 
terseness : 

Mencius  saw  King  Hui  of  Liang. 

The  King  said.  Since  a  thousand 
miles  was  not  too  far  for  you  to  come, 
father,  is  my  land  going  to  gain  by 
your  coming  too  ? 

Mencius  answered.  Why  must  you 
speak  of  gain.  King  ?  There  is  love 
too  and  right,  and  they  are  every¬ 
thing.  .  . 

At  the  core  of  Mencius's  philosophy 


is  a  profound  and  simple  truth  which 
generations  of  priests  have  laboured  (all 
too  successfully)  to  obscure :  namely, 
that  "  love  and  right  ”  are  the  effect, 
not  of  a  miracle,  not  of  the  conquest 
of  "  original  sin  ”,  but  of  the  realization 
of  the  human  norm.  The  fury  with 
which  this  idea  is  resisted  suggests  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  than  meets  the 
eye  in  fancying  oneself  to  be  a  miser¬ 
able  sinner.  N ot  everything  in  Mencius 
presents,  at  first  sight,  a  crystal-clear 
meaning  ;  much  has  an  odd  and  even 
n£uve  air  ;  but  the  central  illumination 
is  visible  and  sublime  beyond  question. 
And  with  Dr.  Richard’s  warnings  in 
mind  the  reader  will  know  better  than 
to  assume  that  what  seems  merely  odd, 
or  even  childishly  simple,  might  not 
yield  subtle  treasure  to  a  mind  trained 
in  comparative  studies  and  disciplined 
to  intellectual  humility. 

From  Mencius  to  Hsuan-tsang,  the 
chief  personage  in  M.  Grousset's  In  the 
Footsteps  of  the  Buddha,  is  a  long  step 
indeed.  The  philosophy  of  Mencius 
is  purely  ethical ;  whereas  this  learned 
Buddhist  monk,  "  the  Master  of  the 
Law  ”,  was  concerned  much,  if  not 
primarily,  with  the  niceties  of  meta¬ 
physical  speculation,  in  particular  with 
a  peculiarly  abstruse  theory  of  trans¬ 
cendental  idealism.  Already  in 
young  manhood  the  most  erudite 
Chinese  Buddhist  of  his  time,  he  was 
impelled  by  his  zeal  for  truth  to  make 
a  long  pilgrimj^e  in  search  of  masters 
who  should  instruct  him  further.  This 
pilgrimage  provides  the  main  thread  of 
M.  Grousset’s  narrative,  but  much  else 
is  discussed  by  the  way  :  notably  the 
artistic  and  religious  culture  of  the 
East  in  the  seventh  century — the  high 
summer  of  its  development.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
Buddhist  sculpture  and  paintings,  and 
a  map  is  provided  showing  Hsuan- 
tsang's  itinerary. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  REDMOND, 
by  Denis  Gwynn.  Harrap.  25s. 

To  anyone  who  desires  fully  to  under¬ 
stand  the  course  of  public  affairs  in 
these  islands  diuing  the  fifty  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  Mr.  Denis  Gwynn’s  Life  of 
John  Redmond  will  henceforth  prove 
indispensable.  For  in  these  years  the 
Irish  Question,  notwithstanding  its 
partial  eclipse  in  the  Parnell  split,  was 
coming  more  and  more  to  dominate 
domestic,  and  to  influence  foreign, 
politics ;  and  nowhere  else  has  this 
question  been  displayed  in  its  true 
proportions,  or  its  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  all  concerned  so  clearly  set 
forth.  To  the  biographers  of  British 
statesmen,  as  to  those  statesmen  them¬ 
selves,  it  has  too  often  appeared  a  tire¬ 
some  and  barely  intelligible  distraction 
from  worthier  things — an  unwelcome 
guest,  not  to  be  wholly  ignored  but  to 
be  done  with  and  forgotten  as  soon  as 
might  be.  What  fatal  consequences 
followed  from  this  impatience  no  one 
now  needs  to  be  told  ;  for  the  story  of 
Anglo-Irish  relations  from  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Union  to  the  Treaty  of  1921  is  the 
story  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Yet, 
though  the  reminder  be  unpleasant,  it 
is  well  that  there  should  be  put  on 
record,  as  is  here  done  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  exceptionally  full  contemporary 
documents,  an  exact  record  of  those 
transactions  through  which  a  move¬ 
ment  having  for  its  end  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Irish  with  British  loyalties  was, 
when  success  seemed  already  certain, 
defeated  and  destroyed. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Gw)mn’s  book  of  less 
significance  in  respect  of  a  still  greater 
issue,  to  wit :  the  Sovereignty  of 
Parliaments  based  upon  a  democratic 
franchise,  as  conceived  and  practised 
by  nineteenth  century  Liberals.  For 
John  Redmond  was  not  more  remark¬ 
able  as  a  leader  of  Irish  Constitutional 


Nationalists  than  as  a  Parliament  Man. 
Although  often  at  odds  with  a  majority 
of  its  members — he  made  his  maiden 
speech,  was  suspended  and  expelled 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  taking  his 
seat  for  the  first  time — ^he  had  a 
profound  respect  and  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  though  never  courting  popularity, 
he,  long  before  the  end  of  his  thirty- 
seven  years  of  service,  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  House. 

“  The  House  of  Commons,”  he  once 
told  an  American  audience,  ”  is  a 
body  where  sooner  or  later  every  man 
finds  his  proper  level,  where  mediocrity 
and  insincerity  never  permanently 
succeed,  and  where  ability  and  honesty 
of  purpose  will  never  permanently 
fail.” 

It  was  at  once  his  strength  and  his 
weakness  that  more  than  most  men  he 
had  faith  in  Reason.  Throughout  his 
long  political  life  he  strove  continually 
to  teach  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Overseas  to  put  their  trust 
in  Constitutional  action.  If,  as  is 
certainly  true,  he  underrated  both  the 
armed  militancy  in  North-East  Ulster 
and  the  growing  strength  of  Sinn  Fein 
(to  which  latter  movement  the  trimnph 
of  the  first  so  powerfully  contributed) 
it  was  because  he  was  unable  to  believe 
that  the  will  of  the  People,  lawfully 
declared  by  Act  of  Parliament,  would 
or  could  be  made  of  no  effect  by  violence 
whether  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left. 
We  are  wiser  to-day,  having  seen  the 
Liberal  theory  of  government  over¬ 
thrown  in  one  country  after  another. 
But  if,  as  seems  likely  enough,  free  and 
sovereign  Parliaments  become  merely  a 
memory  even  in  France  and  England, 
the  career  of  John  Redmond  will  still  be 
worthy  of  study,  though  it  be  only  as 
that  of  one  of  the  last  and  most  tragic 
champions  of  a  lost  cause. 

Hugh  A.  Law. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  YOUTH,  by  Wynd- 

ham  Lewis.  ChcUto  and  Windus.  los.  6d. 

Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  is  concerned  to 
show  here  that  the  so-called  Age-War, 
the  cult  of  youth  which  has  grown  up 
in  industrial  society,  is  part  of  a  deep- 
laid  plot .  According  to  him  it  is  a  logical 
sequel  to  the  feminist  movement,  by 
which  “  Big  Business  ’’  tapped  the 
cheap  female  labour  market  and  thus 
depressed  the  male  standard  of  wages. 
Its  object  is  to  exploit  the  energy  of 
extreme  youth,  the  only  valued  quality 
in  labour  in  a  machine  age,  and  enable 
the  older  workman  to  be  depressed,  and 
finally  scrapped  at  forty,  when  he 
begins  rapidly  to  lose  efficiency. 

Unhappily  Mr.  Lewis  is  inconsequent. 
He  continually  asserts  that  he  is  just 
going  to  prove  something  and  then 
proceeds  to  talk,  with  splendid  wit  and 
discernment,  about  something  quite 
different.  In  particular  the  proof  that 
Big  Business  is  pursuing  a  definite 
policy  in  this  matter  is  so  often  and 
invariably  thus  postponed  as  to  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  book. 

If  we  treat  his  book,  however,  as  a 
description  of  certain  social  changes  and 
their  consequences,  as  exemplified  in 
literature  and  the  Press,  and  omit  his 
interpretation  of  their  causes,  he  be¬ 
comes  at  once  illuminating  and  valu¬ 
able. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  principal 
conclusion  which  emerges  from  his 
clever  selection  and  pointed  criticism 
of  modem  articles  and  literary  ten¬ 
dencies,  is  the  logical  connection  be¬ 
tween  industrialism,  feminism,  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  male,  and  the  youth 
movement.  Industrialism  frees  women 
from  domestic  subjection,  if  only  to 
enslave  them  to  itself.  This  freedom 
then  makes  domestic  life  too  much  of  a 
strain  for  many  males,  who  become 
either  hen-peck^  degenerates  or  homo¬ 


sexuals.  The  increase  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  leads  to  the  cult  of  youth 
(assisted  by  war-weariness,  etc.),  and  to 
the  War  of  Age  and  Youth  foolishly,  or 
as  Mr.  Lewis  thinks  deliberately,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Press.  The  Age- War 
increases  domestic  strain  (and  leads 
also  to  the  destruction  of  real  youth  by 
its  enrolment  in  movements,  and  pre¬ 
mature  admission  to  responsibility. 
This  is  what  is  referred  to  in  the  title). 
The  process  is  cumulative.  The  Doom 
of  Youth  is  the  doom  of  our  civilization. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  challenge 
some  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  assumptions.  For 
instance,  is  the  family  really  an  ex¬ 
pensive  institution  ?  It  might  be 
argued,  indeed  I  fancy  I  have  seen  it 
argued,  that  it  enables  the  employer  to 
get  several  employees  for  a  wage  about 
sufficient  for  one.  But  there  is  no 
space  to  do  this  here.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
Mr.  I^wis  without  thinking,  and  that 
the  questions  which  he  discusses  cer¬ 
tainly  need  thought.  In  opening  such 
a  frank  discussion,  with  such  wit,  Mr. 
Lewis  is  a  pioneer,  and  to  be  thanked. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 
by  H.  C.  Wyld.  Routlcdge.  42s.  (455. 
thumb-indexed .) 

The  lure  of  words  has  always  been 
considerable,  as  the  great  popularity 
of  the  books  by  Trench,  Mr.  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith,  and  Professor  Ernest 
Weekley  has  strikingly  proved.  Pri¬ 
marily  words  are  the  instnunent  of 
thought,  the  means  of  self-expression, 
and  as  such  they  interest  philosophers 
and  stylists,  but  also  they  represent 
vignettes  of  history  and  humanity ; 
they  even  have  an  irresistible  intrinsic 
fascination. 
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episode  in  his  country’s  history.  The 
result  is  the  book  before  us  by  the 
Professor  of  Dutch  History  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  University  of  London. 

Dr.  Geyl  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Spain  was  a  long  and  complicated 
process.  To  Motley,  the  New  Englander 
and  the  Puritan,  it  resolved  itself  almost 
into  a  personal  conflict  between  WiUiam 
the  Silent  and  Philip,  champions,  the 
oneof  Protestantism,  Liberty,  andLight, 
the  other  of  CathoUcism,  and  all  the 
Powers  of  Darkness.  But  Motley’s 
picture,  vivid  as  it  is,  is  in  one  important 
respect  contrary  to  fact.  Protestants 
were  no  more  munerous  in  the  victorious 
Northern  provinces  than  they  were  in 
the  South,  where  the  rebellion  failed. 
Racial  factors,  factors  of  language  and 
above  all  of  geography  played  major 
parts;  the  defence  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland  succeeded  just  because  Nature 
had  made  them  so  defensible.  And 
William  the  Silent  became  the  national 
hero,  less  because  of  his  Protestantism 
than  because  he  had  the  wit  to  make 
the  most  of  his  dykes  and  his  rivers, 
and  because  he  had  the  statesman’s 
power  of  handling,  and  enlisting  the 
help  of,  groups  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

It  was  no  light  task,  even  for  a  dykes- 
man  born,  to  overcome  so  courageous 
an  enemy  as  the  forces  led  by  Mon¬ 
dragon,  the  Spanish  commander,  who  in 
the  chills  of  October  could  drive  their 
way  straight  over  the  Scheldt  at  low 
tide,  marching  for  five  hours  through 
water  that  sometimes  rose  as  high  as 
the  men’s  lips.  It  was  a  fight  of  heroes 
against  heroes,  and  no  wonder  that 
Motley’s  story  has  in  it  something  of 
an  epic  strain. 

Dr.  Geyl  avoids  assiduously  any 
tendency  to  heroics.  He  leaves  facts 
to  speaJc  for  themselves.  Even  the 
death  of  William  the  Silent  receives 


but  a  sentence  or  two.  It  is  followed, 
however,  by  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
work  he  had  achieved  and  the  impetus 
given  by  his  example  to  a  rebellion 
which  had  its  own  life.  To  Dr.  Geyl 
peoples  are  more  than  princes  and  the 
real  ruler  of  men  is  the  man  who 
teaches  his  fellows  how  to  rule. 

To  English  readers,  and  especially  to 
those  who  fought  in  Flanders  but 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  purely  Dutch 
nomenclature  of  this  book  may  prove 
a  little  puzzling.  Termonde  we  know, 
and  Courtrai,  and  the  Menin  Road, 
who  can  forget  them?  But  Dender- 
monde,  Kortryk,  Meenen  ? — they  will 
take  some  learning.  And  when  Bois- 
le-Duc  turns  up  as  Den  Bosch  or  as 
Herrogenbosch — well,  frankly  we  are 
lost.  But  a  Dutchman  has  a  right  to 
his  own  place-names,  and  who  are  we 
that  we  should  dispute  it  ? 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


THE  TRUE  WOMAN,  by  C.  K. 

Munro.  Gerald  Howe.  6s. 

It  is  a  surprising  thing  when  an  artist 
takes  to  generalization,  for  by  instinct 
and  by  training  his  whole  mind  should 
tend  towards  selection  and  partic¬ 
ularity.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  when 
he  tiuTis  philosopher,  he  may  always 
be  suspected  of  having  a  passionate 
interest  in  his  evidence  and  examples, 
and  only  a  perfunctory  faith  in  his 
deductions. 

Mr.  Munro  is  an  artist,  and  though 
his  reputation  has  been  made  largely 
by  his  dramatization  of  ethics  and 
politics,  yet  we  may  guess  that,  even 
with  such  a  training,  when  he  comes  to 
the  subject  of  woman  the  artist  in  him 
will  triumph  over  the  philosopher. 
Inevitably  he  was  bound  to  select, 
under  the  impulse  either  of  attraction  or 
repulsion ;  and  from  the  pages  of  this 
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brilliant  summing-up  on  the  strange, 
terrible,  lovely,  sordid,  divine,  beastly 
creature  who  bears  the  hmnan  race, 
there  emerges  a  portrait  of  one  woman. 
It  is,  I  submit,  a  dim  portrait,  as  though 
the  author  had  made  a  composite  of 
several  or  all  the  women  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  But  it  is  certainly  not  Woman. 
Still  less  is  it  that  impossible  chimera, 
the  True  Woman. 

It  is,  however,  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  common-sense  thinking  and 
compassionate  interest  that  has  fought 
hard  to  divest  itself  of  sex-fantasy, 
that  insidious  element  which  colours 
the  conclusions  even  of  anthropologists, 
and  even  influences  philatelists  when 
handling  a  stamp  bearing  a  young 
queen’s  head.  It  is,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Munro's  detachment  which  will  most 
infuriate  the  “  true  woman  We 
always  regard  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  seem  cold  to  our  magnetism 
as  being  monstrous.  But  Mr.  Munro 
foresees  that,  and  warns  his  readers 
of  it. 

Mr.  Munro’s  main  thesis  is  that 
woman  is  neither  superiornor  inferior  to, 
nor  the  same  as  man.  “  The  beginning 
of  all  wisdom  is  to  understand  that  she 
is  different.  Incredible  though  it  may 
appear  to  him  at  first  sight,  a  man 
does  not  possess  a  monopoly  of  scales  of 
values  in  the  universe.” 

He  discovers  the  difference  to  be 
this !  that  man  is  rational,  and  there¬ 
fore  argumentative  and  moral,  while 
woman  is  purposive,  and  therefore 
discreet,  in^fferent,  and  amoral.  I 
can  agree  about  women,  but  not  about 
men.  Isn’t  it  true  that  both  men  and 
women  alike  are  purposive,  self-in¬ 
terested,  and  that  all  their  talk  is  only 
talk,  while  they  fight  like  tigers,  or 
gods,  for  the  consummation  of  their 
desires  ?  Do  we  not  see  great  church¬ 
men  rapacious  for  advancement  ?  Is 
the  picture  of  Schopenhauer  sulking 


because  the  critics  attacked  his  book 
glorifying  indifference  to  criticism,  the 
picture  of  a  man  in  any  way  abnormal  ? 
Mr.  Munro  argues  that  a  woman  does 
not  listen  to  reason.  But  she  does  if  it 
suits  her  purpose.  And  man  is  the 
same.  Mr.  Munro  says  that  man 
cannot  conceive  a  person  who  is  not 
open  to  rational  argument,  "  and  he 
approaches  the  woman  accordingly.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  that  she  is  simply 
not  interested  in  the  matter,  because 
she  has  instantly  made  up  her  mind 
what  she’s  going  to  do  about  it,  and 
there’s  an  end.  For  some  time  she 
will  humour  him  in  his  eager  arguments 
— she  looks  upon  it  as  a  boring  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his.  But  when  he  shows  no 
sign  of  stopping — ^indeed,  is  apparently 
getting  eager  to  the  point  of  irritation — 
she  begins  to  get  bored.”  But  nearly  a 
century  ago  we  are  shown  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Caudle  with  the  position  reversed  ! 
Who  is  right,  Mr.  Munro  or  Douglas 
Jerrold  ?  Who  is  right  in  any  argu¬ 
ment,  and  who  is  convinced  by  any 
argument  ?  Only  a  few  poor  creatures 
crushed  by  the  responsibility  of  some 
office ;  judges,  adniinistrative  officers, 
statesmen.  We  know,  for  instance, 
how  Cabinet  Ministers  rise  to  a  superb 
rationalism,  weighing  pros  and  cons, 
without  any  bias  of  prejudice  or 
personal  desire ;  and  how  by  these 
means  they  steer  the  peoples  of  the 
world  from  precedent  to  precedent, 
back  into  the  fog  and  darkness  I  But 
ordinary  men  and  women  are  alike 
in  their  uncertainties,  in  their  inability 
to  think  consecutively  for  more  than 
five  minutes  at  a  time,  and  in  their 
mean  or  magnificent  greeds.  But  in 
spite  of  this  conunonalty  of  both  sexes, 
Mr.  Mimro  is  quite  right.  Men  and 
women  are  different.  But  God  knows 
how  and  where,  and  in  what  way. 
And  thank  God  they  are  ! 

Richard  Church. 
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BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 

IN  SEARCH  OF  WALES,  by  H.  V. 

Morton.  Methuen,  js.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE,  by 
Kathleen  Conyngham  Greene.  Nichol¬ 
son  and  Watson.  12s.  6d. 

THE  VILLAGES  OP  ENGLAND,  by 
A.  K.  Wickham.  Batsford.  12s.  6^. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Morton  would  be  the  last 
person  to  countenance  the  drawing  of 
any  comparison  between  Wales  and 
the  rural  England  with  which  Miss 
Greene's  and  Mr.  Wickham’s  books  deal. 
He  is  very  definite  about  regarding 
Wales  as  a  “  tribal  territory  ”,  and  the 
Welsh  as  an  alien  people  not  easily  to 
be  understood.  For  he  foimd  that, 
just  as  the  majority  of  Welshmen  were 
bi-lingtial,  so  they  also  had  two  per¬ 
sonalities,  of  which  he  could  not  fathom 
the  native  one,  for  one  thing,  because 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  His 
book  brings  out  his  difiiculty  strongly. 
By  recounting  items  of  Welsh  history, 
Mr.  Morton  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
Welsh  are  the  last,  and  the  true 
Britons.  By  attending  an  Eisteddfod 
and  services  in  a  Welsh  chapel,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  approaching  as  closely  as  any 
Englishman  to  the  native  Wales. 

In  making  his  tour  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality,  Mr.  Morton  followed  the  well- 
beaten  tourist  route  through  Snowdonia 
and  the  North,  and  down  the  coast  to 
Pembrokeshire.  From  this  point,  where 
most  Welsh  itinerants  stop,  he  turned 
towards  the  industrialized  South,  a  part 
of  Wales  as  importantj  if  not  so  roman¬ 
tically  attractive,  as  the  North.  He 
descended  a  coal-mine,  visited  steel- 
foundries  and  docks,  and  his  pen,  as  he 
describes  them,  seems  to  acquire  a  new 
vividness,  strangely  different  from  the 
ready  intimacy  which  makes  the  earlier 
chapters  so  companionable. 


AND  TOPOGRAPHY 

Miss  Greene  has  performed  a  labour 
of  love.  Her  book  is  an  anthology  of 
English  landscape  description,  in  poetry 
and  prose,  with  Richard  Jefferies  and 
Miss  V.  Sackville-West  refreshingly 
prominent.  While  there  is  nothing 
outstanding  in  the  choice  of  pleasant 
texts,  the  photographs  which  have  been 
excellently  reproduced  as  illustrations 
are  certainly  examples  of  the  high  level 
of  artistry  to  which  the  camera  has 
risen. 

There  are  some  good  illustrations, 
too,  in  Mr.  Wickham's  The  Villages  of 
England  ;  but  the  text  is  heavy-going. 
The  author  has  attempted  a  thesis  on 
the  reflection  of  geological  situation  in 
early  village  architecture,  when  local 
style  echoed  local  stone.  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Wickham  has  not  given 
himself  elbow-room  enough,  thoroughly 
to  develop  his  theme.  He  has  com¬ 
pressed  so  much  into  so  small  a  space 
that,  having  omitted  a  munber  of 
essential  explanations  and  embellish¬ 
ments,  he  leaves  an  air  about  the  book 
that  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  himself  and 
that  he  has  passed  facts  on  to  the  reader 
without  digesting  them  first. 

A.  William  Ellis. 


PURELY  FOR  PLEASURE,  by 
Elinor  Mordaunt.  Seeker.  8s.  6d. 
SENOR  BUM  IN  THE  JUNGLE, 
by  Algo  Sand.  Gollancx.  8s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt,  in  the  Foreword  to 
her  book,  frankly  admits  that  she  has 
written  it  primajily  to  please  herself, 
but  in  doing  so  she  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  at  least  one  reader 
who  normally  approaches  travel  books 
written  by  women  with  extreme 
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reserve.  One  of  her  happiest  attributes 
is,  for  me  at  any  rate,  her  lack  of  self- 
consciousness.  She  makes  no  effort  to 
charm  her  readers  (the  fatal  methods  of 
so  many  women  writers)  but  charm  us 
she  does  not  only  by  her  art  as  a 
writer  but  by  her  courage,  her  honesty 
and,  above  jdl,  by  her  discrimination. 

We  are  not  swept  along  by  the  author 
in  a  grim  itinerary  of  dates  and  time 
sheets,  nor  are  we  told  of  the  instant 
subjugation  of  Arab  chiefs  or  stem 
military  authorities  (although  the 
author  does  relate  with  modest  pride 
the  wholesale  bullying  of  the  Chief  of 
Police  at  the  frontier  of  Salvador,  with 
threats  of  international  complications, 
bolstered  up  by  fake  telegrams  to  the 
Secretary  of  War).  Rather  are  we 
treated  as  privileged  friends  listening 
to  the  desultory  recollections  of  one  who 
lingers  over  pleasant  memories. 

It  seems  to  me  [she  says]  that 
travel  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the 
body  as  of  the  mind.  The  actual 
movement  from  place  to  place  is, 
often  enough,  a  fatigue,  a  weariness 
and  humiliation.  It  is  remembering 
that  matters. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  tells  us  of  her  journeys 
through  Central  America,  Africa  and 
the  little  known  territory  of  Indo- 
China.  Rarely  do  her  wanderings  lead 
her  more  than  five  degrees  north  or 
south  of  the  equator,  except  on  one 
occasion  when  she  joined  a  travelling 
circus  in  the  United  States.  Yet  her 
adventures  are  so  varied,  the  pattern 
of  her  experience  so  deftly  woven 
together,  that  we  are  left  with  nothing 
but  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to  linger 
over  what  the  author  calls  her  “  arras 
of  memory 

It  comes  rather  as  a  shock  to  turn 
from  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  intimate  journal 
to  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Algo  Sand 
(Senor  Bum)  in  the  wilds  of  Venezuela 


and  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  them. 
Frankly,  the  author’s  experiences  rival 
those  of  Deadwood  Dick.  Murder  and 
sudden  death  stalk  his  every  step,  nor 
is  the  author  above  showing  his  re¬ 
sourceful  nature  by  using  the  dead 
body  of  his  travelling  companion  as  a 
raft  on  which  to  send  down  the  river  a 
message  for  help.  Those  who  like  their 
travel  books  highly  coloured  will  enjoy 
Seflor  Bum’s  adventures ;  others,  like 
myself,  may  feel  a  certain  scepticism. 
Murder  will  out,  but  surely  not  quite  so 
many  as  occurred  under  the  very  nose 
of  Senor  Bum. 

Mary  Macke  an. 


PISTOL  VERSUS  POLEAXE,  by 
Lettice  MacNaghten.  Chapman  6* 
Hall.  215. 

The  cause  of  humane  slaughter  has 
lately  been  ably  presented  and  has 
made  considerable,  though  not  yet 
sufficient,  progress.  This  book  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  work  of  reference 
for  all  who  are  interested.  It  serves 
that  purpose  admirably,  for  in  addition 
to  psirticulars  of  both  old  and  many 
humane  methods,  and  photographs 
which  will  render  the  meaning  of  the 
descriptions  sufficiently  vivid  even  to 
the  obtuse.  Miss  MacNaghten  has 
provided  a  summary  of  the  Acts  and 
Byelaws  relating  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals  in  Great  Britain. 

As  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham  admits  in 
his  restrained,  but  admirable  preface, 
the  book  is  smnewhat  repetitive. 
This  does,  as  Miss  MacNaghten  claims, 
help  to  show  the  volume  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  may  perhaps  therefore 
be  useful  in  a  first  edition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  any  further 
issue  will  be  in  a  somewhat  less  un- 
wieldly  form. 

A.W. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  SINGLE 
HANDED 

By  Harry  Pidgeon.  “  He  tells  the  story  of 
this  remarkable  eaplolt  modestly  and  well . 
He  built  a  boat  from  instructions,  and  then, 
unaccompanied,  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
Mr.  Pidgcon’s  is  a  closely  packed  story  of 
adventure."  Times.  Illustrated,  12/6 
THOMAS  MATHEW 
By  Lloyd  Hare.  A  biographical  study  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  early 
merchants  who,  like  Bradford  and  Win- 
throp,  established  the  first  English  colonies 
in  America.  Illustrated,  l8/« 

WITH  A  MOTOR  TRUCK  IN  WEST 
AFRICA 

By  Wilfrid  Hambly.  “A  pleasantly 
written  account  of  a  journey  first  in  Angola 
and  later  in  Nigeria  which  provided  some 
two  thousand  African  exhibits  for  the  Field 
Museum  in  Chicago."  Times.  Illustrated,  8/6 
THE  NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNERS  IN 
LITERATURE,  1901-1931 
By  A.  R.  Marble.  A  biographical  sketch 
and  portrait  of  the  winners  of  this  well- 
known  literary  prize.  IS/- 

REGIONALISM  IN  FRANCE 
By  R.  K.  Geoch.  Devoted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  Regionalism,  primarily  in  its  admini¬ 
strative  aspects,  but  also  in  its  economic  and 
cultural  forms.  10/6 

AN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  OF  EUROPE  1300-1530 
By  James  Westfall  Thompson.  Interprets 
history  in  terms  of  economic  and  social 
factors  rather  than  political.  600  pages 
and  maps.  21/- 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 
By  Chester  Penn  Higby,  Ph.D.  A  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  European  society  from 
the  National  Risings  against  Napoleon  to 
the  present  day.  13  maps.  18/- 

EVOLUTION  AND  RELIGION 
By  J.  A.  O’Brien,  Ph.D.  Written  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  represents  probably  the 
6rst  frank  acceptance  within  the  church 
of  evolution  as  a  tentative  scientific 
hypothesis.  10/6 

THE  WILD  BOY  OF  AVEYRON 
By  Jean-Marc-Gaspard-ltard.  One  of  the 
first  volumes  in  English  of  this  famous 
classic,  which  tells  of  the  attempted  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  an  animal  man  captured  in  the  woods 
of  the  South  of  Prance.  7/6 

kapIstoH  Both  Bsrvict  Summer 

Hiumbsr  ts/st  free  on  request 

34  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  RE¬ 
LIGIOUS  TOLERATION  IN 
ENGLAND,  by  W.  K.  Jordan.  AlUn 
6*  Unvuin,  2is. 

The  historian  of  religious  toleration 
must  plainly  begin,  as  Dr.  Jordan  does, 
by  a  careful  definition  of  terms. 
Toleration  which  arises  from  a  want 
of  conviction  is  irreligious.  For  religious 
conviction,  being  passionate  or  nothing, 
must  of  necessity  contain  the  seeds  of 
intolerance.  Toleration  by  the  religious 
is  therefore  always  an  achievement,  and 
has  a  value  which  toleration  by  the  irre¬ 
ligious  has  not.  Thus  in  the  story  of  the 
winning  of  a  toleration  which  is  really 
religious  there  are  potentially  all  the 
qualities  of  an  epic. 

Dr.  Jordan’s  book  deserves  most  of 
the  adjectives  one  could  shower  upon 
it ;  but  it  has  no  affinities  with  an  epic. 
It  is  heavy  and  solid  ;  and  at  times  the 
prose  is  distressingly  ugly,  nor  does  it 
ever  rise  above  the  most  pedestrian 
levels.  But  the  reader  who  refuses  to 
allow  himself  to  be  put  off  by  these 
defects  of  style  will  soon  come  to  see 
what  a  great  achievement  Dr.  Jordan’s 
is.  He  has  traced  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  toleration  under  the  r^me  of 
the  Tudors  —  a  most  intricate  and 
tangled  period — when  it  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  question  of  the  day ;  and  he  has 
done  it  in  the  best  possible  way,  by 
reference  throughout  to  original  books 
and  pamphlets.  In  this  case,  the  best 
way  was  easily  the  most  laborious. 
Dr.  Jordan  closely  examines  scores  of 
pamphleteers  and  authors.  His  mere 
bibliography  runs  to  fifty-six  pages. 
Relying  as  he  does  chiefly  upon  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  times  them¬ 
selves,  rather  than  upon  the  verdicts  of 
later  writers,  he  has  made  his  long  book 
historically  most  impressive,  and  dis¬ 
charged  his  task  in  a  manner  which 
suggests  that  about  this  book  there  is  a 
certain  finality. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  BOAT,  by  Lady 
Murasald.  Translated  from  the  Japanese 
by  Arthur  Waley.  Allen  and  Unwin, 
los,  6d. 

The  great  books  make  one  free  of  time, 
they  have  a  climate  of  their  own,  their 
seasons  and  ceremonies  are  those  of  the 
spirit.  To  this  enfranchised  order 
belongs  the  Tale  of  Genji,  now  in  its 
fifth  volume,  and  although  a  thousand 
years  have  passed  since  it  was  vrritten, 
they  are  in  these  pages  like  an  evening 
gone.  The  reflection  Lady  Murasaki 
arouses  is  not  so  much  that  she  is  as 
modern  as  Proust,  as  some  have  said, 
but  that  to-day  should  be  a  thousand 
years  ago  and  the  heart  unchanged. 
Let  those  who  have  not  read  the 
earlier  four  volumes  not  be  deterred  on 
that  account  from  reading  this  one  for 
its  story  is  complete.  Let  them  buy  it 
at  once.  They  will  inevitably  buy  the 
others.  They  will  not,  in  case  this  is 
the  fear,  be  taken  into  some  archaic 
past.  There  is  no  studied  simplicity, 
no  epical  pretension,  no  bowing  and 
scraping  word  ceremony ;  and  no 
artificially  devout  state  of  mind  is 
demanded  of  the  reader.  I  cannot 
read  Japanese,  but  it  is  clear  from  the 
whole  easy  feel  of  the  translation  that 
it  is  beautifully  and  naturally  in  tune 
with  its  original,  scholarship  and  lim¬ 
pidity  perfectly  married. 

With  the  death  of  Genji  magnificence 
has  gone  and  a  listless  and  distracted 
melancholy  remains  like  an  old  per¬ 
fume  in  his  court.  There  is  some 
rivalry  among  the  women  whom  he 
had  loved,  written  as  a  sort  of  privileged 
gossip.  But  soon  the  tale  moves,  by 
one  of  those  changes  of  scene  which 
genius  alone  can  rightly  make  and  time. 


to  a  wild  mountain  retreat  where  a 
disgraced  Prince  has  retired  with  his 
two  daughters  from  the  world.  To  him 
comes  Kaoru,  with  thoughts  of  monastic 
retirement  but  witheld  from  the  step 
because,  not  knowing  who  his  father  is, 
he  has  perforce  committed  the  sin  of 
not  praying  for  his  father’s  spirit.  He 
having  died  in  love — ^as  it  eventually 
appears — ^particularly  needs  these 
prayers  for  he  must  undoubtedly  be  in 
hell !  Kaoru  at  the  Prince’s  death, 
vows  to  protect  the  two  daughters. 
And  then  the  comedy  and  exquisite 
agony  of  love  begins,  as  Kaoru  loves 
Agemaki,  the  elder,  but  is  prevented 
from  obtaining  his  desire  because  he 
feels  responsible  for  marrying  off 
Kozeri,  the  younger.  Niou,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  son,  is  brought  in  as  her  lover. 
But  Agemaki  is  cold — a  charming 
modern  neurotic — and  the  exquisite 
doubt  arises,  which  of  the  two  daughters 
does  Kaoru  really  love  ?  It  is  a  comi- 
tragedy  of  sensibility  and  charming 
self-deception.  Such  is  the  marvellous 
delicacy,  humour  and  perspicacity  of 
the  writer,  with  her  lovely  feminine 
worldliness,  that  every  hesitation  of 
Kaoru,  every  coldness  of  the  myster¬ 
iously  fading  Agemaki  arouses  the 
utmost  refinement  of  excitement  and 
apprehension  in  us.  Naive  simplicity 
in  the  portrayal  of  character  we  have 
always  associated  with  ancient  writers, 
but  these  civilized  Orientals  are  as 
complex  in  heart  and  mind,  as  we  feel 
we  alone  can  be  now.  The  exposition 
of  Kaoru’s  egoism,  of  Niou’s  good 
intentions,  of  Kozeri’s  longings,  and 
Agemaki’s  weird  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  her  father,  has  the  in¬ 
tricacy  of  trees  in  blossom.  And  as 
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blossoms  fall,  a  lovely  mortality  is  in 
the  air.  These  are  not  the  cold  figures 
on  the  Grecian  Urn,  but  creatures 
tender,  warm,  ceremonious  and  alive. 
Humours  the  irony  of  the  heart,  give 
blood  to  these  people  and  it  is  their 
blood  and  not  the  author’s  we  are 
aware  of.  Kaoru  writes : 

**  *  On  such  a  night  as  this  when  tears 
trickle  from  the  flowers  and  the  young  deer 
cry  in  the  cold,  how  fares  it  with  you,  tell 
me — at  autumn,  in  your  mountain  home  ?  ' 
Such  was  his  poem  (for  it  was  a  rainy  night) 
and  in  the  letter  that  accompanied  it : 
'  Surely  on  such  an  evening  it  would  be  harsh 
indeed  once  more  to  deny  me  all  recognition 
of  my  soUcitude  ?  Must  I  gaze  across  these 
sodden  fields  with  no  hope  of  a  word  to 
arouse  me  from  my  despondence  ?  *  ‘It 
does  indeed  seem  very  rude  to  let  him  go  on 
vrriting  like  this.'  said  Agemaki  to  her  sister. 
*  I  thi^  you  had  better  make  an  effort  to 
reply.' " 

Of  another  poem  the  sisters  “  felt  this 
to  be  very  commonplace,  but  hoped  he 
would  realise  that  it  had  been  written 
in  a  moment  of  hurry  and  distraction.” 

And  again  of  poems  that  were  freely 
written  and  quoted  at  a  drunken 
feast : 

"  But  parties  of  this  kind  ...  do  not 
produce  poetical  masterpieces,  and  on  going 
through  these  pieces  I  cannot  find  one  that 
is  really  worth  preserving.” 

By  innumerable  strokes  of  such 
amiising  and  civilized  discrimination — 
to  which  quotation  can  do  but  poor 
justice — each  nuance  in  the  tale  takes 
its  natural  perspective.  There  is 
pattern,  but  it  is  not  flat,  and  the 
writer  moves  with  marvellous  skill 
from  one  plane  to  another  so  that  the 
relief  is  perfect.  The  tale  is  as  varied 
as  a  growing  tree.  There  is  only  one 
fault  to  find  and  it  seems  ungrateful 
to  mention  it.  Mr.  Waley’s  footnotes, 
valuable  at  first,  tend  in  some  cases, 
by  repetition  to  underline  a  meaning 
which  is  quite  clear  to  the  reader  who 
has  surrendered  himself  completely  to 
Lady  Murasaki’s  spell. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


FARAWAY,  by  J.  B.  Priestley.  Heine- 

mann.  IO5. 

SKERRETT,  by  Liam  O' Flaherty. 

GoUancx.  7s.  6d. 

GHERIE,  by  Jacques  Deval.  Seeker. 

7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Priestley  has  made  an  enviable 
position  for  himself.  After  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  essay-writing — similar  to 
the  Latin  taught  to  our  colonial 
administrators — he  has  settled  down  to 
a  life  of  popular  novels,  a  big  income, 
and  newspaper  fame.  He  lives  in 
Coleridge’s  old  house  at  Highgate  ;  he 
carries  on  Bennett's  old  job  on  the 
Standard.  As  a  critic  he  has  made 
a  comer  ii.  English  humour,  and  after 
training  with  the  Book  Society  has  be¬ 
come  the  public  spokesman  on  novels 
for  a  big  reading  public.  He  has 
written  one  play,  and  will  probably 
write  more.  All  this  is  obviously  so 
much  more  interesting  than  any  of 
his  novels,  that  one  wonders  whether 
he  ought  not,  in  the  interests  of 
literature,  to  retire  to  Coleridge’s  house 
in  Highgate  and  write  his  auto¬ 
biography. 

The  success  of  Faraway  with  the 
reviewers  struck  me  as  being  a  little 
flat,  rather  prolonged,  like  the  weary 
clapping  at  the  end  of  an  afternoon 
of  school  sports.  "  He’s  done  it 
again,”  said  one,  who  could  not  refrain 
from  bringing  in  a  sentence  about 
"  another  good  companion  for  our 
shelves.”  “  He  is  better,  he  is  ex¬ 
panding,”  Mr.  J.  C.  Squire  exclaimed 
in  the  Sunday  Times,  and  pointed  to  the 
book’s  unhappy  ending.  From  being  the 
modem  Dickens  I  can  foresee  that  Mr. 
Priestley  will  soon  become  the  Ibsen 
of  our  times,  and  perhaps  in  a  carefully- 
nursed  humorous  pessimism  he  has 
a  great  future.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
if  he  goes  on  writing  Faraways  he  will 
last  much  longer  than  Mr.  A.  S.  M. 
Hutchinson. 
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Faraway  is  a  long  novel,  amiable, 
rather  monotonous,  unexciting  (though 
the  theme  is  adventure),  but  written 
with  the  confidence  which  comes  from 
previous  success.  Its  competence  does 
not  suggest  that  Mr.  Priestley  has 
bothered  to  extend  himself.  The  book 
contains  half  a  dozen  characters,  who 
are  well  assorted  but  not  otherwise 
conspicuous,  and  the  story  is  a  tame 
Treasure  Island  adventure  which  never 
comes  off  and  never  looks  like  coming 
off.  The  only  thing  about  Mr.  Priestley 
that  is  Dickensian  is  the  habit  of 
labelling  his  characters  with  tricks  of 
speech  or  gesture  and  repeating  these 
as  often  as  possible.  As  there  are  only 
half  a  dozen  characters  in  the  book 
worth  mentioning,  the  method  wears 
rather  thin.  With  the  help  of  dialect 
(one  character  is  American,  another 
comes  from  Lancashire)  he  manages  to 
differentiate  them  sufficiently,  and  by 
shifting  the  background  from  England 
to  America,  Tahiti,  and  the  Treasure 
Island,  these  characters  are  kept  on 
the  move  and  given  something  to  talk 
about.  But  what  wisps  they  are  I 
"  So-and-so’s  a  queer  chap  ”,  one  says 
to  another ;  but  when  the  reader  meets 
So-and-so  he  is  the  most  ordinary 
person  imaginable.  The  one  positive 
quality  of  the  book  is  its  amiability ; 
the  cardboard  talkers  go  jogging  on 
on  their  cardboard  ocean,  and  it  is 
only  the  goodwill  of  their  author  that 
keeps  the  reader  from  slipping  over 
the  horizon.  ”  Mr.  Priestley  now  has 
the  whole  world  on  his  canvas  ”,  as  one 
reviewer  said.  What  will  he  have  next  ? 

Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  Skerrett  is  an  act, 
one  feels,  of  piety,  a  return  to  the 
native.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  school¬ 
master  on  an  isle  off  West  Ireland,  who 
fights  against  the  tyranny  of  the  priest 
and  ends,  like  his  predecessor,  with 
drink  and  madness.  In  parts  the  book 
has  the  old  impact  and  excitement  of 
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The  Informer,  but  though  the  writing  is 
good  (the  opening  splendid),  I  was 
depressed  by  a  rather  weary  nagging 
spirit  which  took  hold  of  the  book  as 
it  advanced.  Still,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  any  novel  written  by  Mr. 
O’Flaherty :  the  humour  of  the  old 
men  at  the  Confirmation  knocks  Mr. 
Priestley’s  amiability  flying. 

Cherie  is  an  extremely  vivid,  compact 
study  of  a  young  French  girl  marooned 
as  a  prostitute  in  a  tropical  American 
town.  Her  one  desire  is  to  get  back 
to  France,  and  she  saves  her  earnings 
to  pay  the  passage  home.  The  author 
has  managed  to  make  her  a  sympathetic 
character — in  spite  of  all  the  other 
good  whores  of  fiction — without  senti¬ 
mentalizing  her  or  pointing  a  social 
moral  or  losing  the  cheap  tropical 
brightness  of  her  surroimdings.  Her 
death,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
for  France — she  gets  mixed  up  with 
a  Japanese  spy  and  is  shot  by  police — 
is  artistically  right,  though  done  with 
a  shade  less  skill  than  the  rest  of  the 
book.  I  recommend  Cherie  as  an 
original  unpretentious  little  story. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


ROYAL  FLUSH.  THE  STORY  OF 
MINETTE.  by  Margaret  Irwin. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  85.  6d. 

FORGET-ME-NOT,  by  Joseph  Shear¬ 
ing.  Heinemann.  75.  6d. 

BARBALOOT,  by  Daphne  Muir. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  ys.  6d. 

TORRYZANY,  by  Wallace  B.  Nichols. 
Ward,  Lock.  ys.  6d. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
historical  novel  has  almost  entirely 
emerged  from  the  theatrical  atmosphere 
of  tushery  that  enveloped  it  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  century.  I  suspect 
that  the  influence  of  J.  A.  Cramb,  whose 
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Schdnbrunn  did  at  least  eschew  the 
attributes  of  melodrama,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  beneficial  change. 
It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  note  at 
this  point  that  the  passing  of  sword- 
and-cloak  historical  plays  has  taken 
place  during  the  same  period.  In  the 
early  nineteen-hundreds  every  historical 
novel  was  fair  game  for  the  dramatizing 
activities  of  those  who  worked  for 
Herbert  Tree,  Lewis  Waller,  and  Mr. 
Fred  Terry,  and  excellent  material  for 
theatrical  entertainment  was  provided, 
but  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  sad  fustian  of  history.  In  fact  an 
odd  change  has  taken  place.  The 
historians  are,  nowadays,  inclined  to 
write  like  novelists,  and  the  novelists 
are  often  grimly  and  painstakingly 
accurate. 

Miss  Margaret  Irwin’s  publishers  are 
careful  to  inform  readers  of  Royal 
Flush  that  it  is  "  not  an  historical 
novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  ”.  It  is, 
rather,  a  reconstruction  of  the  life 
story  of  "  Minette  ”,  sister  of  Charles  II 
of  England,  who  married  the  eccentric 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV 
of  France.  In  reading  this  book  I  felt 
that  the  author  had  been  working 
under  an  appreciable  handicap.  The 
snippets  of  fact  which  she  had  collected 
in  her  considerable  researches  sometimes 
give  an  appearance  of  having  been 
included  for  their  own  sake  and  not 
for  the  contribution  they  make  towards 
one’s  knowledge  of  the  personages  in 
the  story  or  towards  its  necessary 
progress.  To  balance  this  distortion 
there  is  good  writing  and  convincing 
characterization,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Miss  Irwin  has  an  admirable  sense 
of  dramatic  values.  Royal  Flush  con¬ 
tains  a  fascinating  gallery  of  royal 
portraits.  There  is  beauty  and  inci¬ 
dent  and  great  history  in  Royal  Flush. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  if  it  had  been 
written  straightforwardly,  as  fiction,  it 


would  be  a  better  book.  As  it  stands, 
it  is  a  noteworthy  achievement,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  the  author’s  fault  that 
one  closes  it  with  a  faint  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  A  little  less  history 
and  a  little  more  fiction  would  have 
made  a  more  memorable  thing  of  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shearing’s  Forget-Me-Not 
is  also  founded  upon  fact — upon  a 
scandal  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  the  story  of  Mademoiselle  De- 
bellyme,  governess  to  the  Duchesse  du 
Boccage.  Lucille  Debelly  me  was  a 
calculating,  ambitious  young  woman, 
very  well  equipped  to  take  care  of  her¬ 
self,  and,  apparently,  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  other  people.  Madame 
du  Boccage  was  clumsy  and  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  true  devotion  to  her 
husband.  She  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  her  husband’s  affection  alienated 
from  her.  She  saw  the  control  of  her 
household  pass  into  her  governess’s 
keeping,  and,  all  the  time.  Mademoiselle 
Debellyme  behaved  with  exemplary 
courtesy  and  deportment.  Mr.  Shear¬ 
ing  has  written  a  remarkable  study  of  a 
most  unpleasant  young  woman.  The 
only  weak  part  of  the  book  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  which  describes  the  events 
following  the  murder  of  the  Duchesse. 
Forget  Me-Not  is  altogether  readable 
and  compelling,  and  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  merely  chance  that  the 
writing  in  it  reminds  one  sometimes  of 
the  work  of  Miss  Mary  Borden. 

Mrs.  Muir’s  Barbaloot  is  a  story  of  a 
Dutch  pirate  who  lived  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  emphatically  not 
a  "  rousing  yam  ”,  but  a  serious  study 
in  characterization,  founded  on  the  life- 
story  of  an  eccentric  sea-captain.  Mrs. 
Muir’s  Barbaloot  passes  from  success 
to  degradation  and  drunken  madness. 
I  read  this  carefully  written  and 
colourful  novel  with  interest,  but  I 
was  conscious  that  it  lacked  the  power 
to  compel  me  to  read.  Barbaloot  is  an 
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impressive  personality  but  he  never 
enlisted  my  sympathies,  and  there  were 
times  when  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe 
in  him  at  all. 

In  Torryzany,  Mr.  Wallace  B.  Nichols 
has  told  the  story  of  Torrigiano,  the 
sculptor  who  designed  the  tomb  of 
Henry  VII  and  his  Queen  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  His  was  an  adven¬ 
turous  life,  crammed  fvill  of  incident  and 
excitement,  and  Mr.  Nichols  has  done 
well  with  it.  Mr.  Nichols  has  not 
retained  the  exclusively  modem  idiom 
neither  has  he  relapsed  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  theatre.  Torryzany  is  a 
piece  of  sound  historical  fiction. 

Eric  Gillett. 


I 

IlEFORE  THE  FACT,  by  Francis  lies. 
Gollancx.  75.  6d. 

HAVE  HIS  CARCASE,  by  Dorothy  L. 
Sayers.  Gollancx.  ^s.  6d. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MURDER,  by 
R.  C.  Woodthorpe.  Ivor  Nicholson  and 
Watson.  7$.  6d. 

In  the  past  nearly  all  thrillers  have 
been  written  upon  an  unspoken  under¬ 
standing  between  author  and  reader 
that  the  characters  shall  be  subservient 
to  the  plot.  Francis  lies  does  not 
accept  this  convention  for  an  instant ; 
his  characters  are  more  real  than  those 
in  many  a  novel  of  psycholc^cal  pre¬ 
tensions — ^murderers,  lovers,  victims 
or  passers-by,  all  are  drawn  to  their 
inevitable  destinies  through  the 
qualities  that  are  inherent  in  their 
personalities. 

Francis  lies,  whose  style  reminds 
me  irresistibly  of  Miss  E.  M.  Delafield’s, 
set  himself  no  easy  task  when  he 
started  out  to  write  Before  the  Fact, 
for  he  had  to  render  convincing  the 
character  of  a  woman  who  allows  her¬ 


self  to  be  murdered.  It  b  remarkably 
well  done.  We  see  the  quiet  everyday 
detaib  of  Lina’s  life,  and  her  graduail 
but  never  complete  disillusionment 
about  her  charming  but  fundamentally 
rotten  husband.  She  makes  an  effort 
to  live  her  own  life,  but  her  love  proves 
too  strong  and  she  returns  to  her 
doom.  We  see  her  husband  Johnnie 
with  her  own  doting  gaze,  and  only 
occasionally  realbe  the  hopelessness  of 
her  efforts  to  reform  him,  and  know 
(as  she  knows,  but  will  not  admit)  that 
the  fatal  ending  cannot  be  averted. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  book  b 
so  intimate  that  it  moves  the  reader 
deeply  and  its  effect  lasts  long  after  it 
b  closed  and  put  away.  Whoever  the 
pseudonymous  Francb  lies  may  be, 
there  b  no  doubt  that  he  (or  more 
probably  she)  b  a  novelbt  of  no  mean 
order  and  a  writer  of  crime  stories 
second  to  none. 

Mbs  Sayers  in  her  new  book  con¬ 
tinues  the  adventures  of  those  some¬ 
what  hard-boiled  individuab.  Miss 
Harriet  Vane  and  Lord  Peter  Wimsey, 
and  presents  us  with  another  first- 
class  detective  problem.  The  whole 
book  b  in  the  nature  of  a  sophbticated 
acrostic.  A  body  b  dbcovered  on  a 
rock.  It  b  apparently  a  case  of  suicide, 
but  gradually  an  accumulation  of  small 
det^s  appears  to  support  Miss  Vane’s 
intuition  that  it  b  murder.  Various 
suspicious  characters  are  tracked  down 
and  questioned,  but  each  one  has  a 
more  perfect  alibi  than  the  last.  A 
piece  of  paper  written  in  cypher  comes 
into  play,  and  b  explained  and 
elucidated  for  the  reader  in  twenty 
bewildering  and  ingenious  diagrams. 
The  story  takes  innumerable  twbts 
and  turns,  presenting  the  problem  in 
an  astonishmg  vanety  of  shapes.  Mbs 
Sayers’s  many  admirers  will  not  be 
dbappointed  with  Have  His  Carcase, 
whi^  b  well  up  to  her  usual  high 
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standard ;  but,  if  I  may  make  what  is 
probably  a  purely  personal  cnticism, 
it  is  that  I  wish  Lord  Peter  would 
desist  from  proposing  to  Harriet  Vane 
with  such  sickening  regularity. 

The  Public  School  Murder  is  an 
estimable  and  amusing  mixture  of  a 
school  novel  and  a  murder  story. 
Mr.  Woodthorpe  writes  with  irony  and 
a  quick  perception  of  the  conventions 
which  bind  the  minds  of  a  community 
of  school-masters.  When  the  head¬ 
master  b  found  murdered  in  hb  study, 
the  first  concern  of  all  the  older  men 
b  the  good  name  of  the  school  and  the 
avoidance  of  scandal  and  publicity. 
The  story  b  admirably  told.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  the 
reader  b  kept  in  a  proper  state  of 
suspense  until  the  moment  of  illu¬ 
mination  has  arrived,  though  the 
murderer  himself  b  hardly  a  convincing 
person. 

Helen  Gosse. 


TWELVE  SHORT  PLAYS,  by  CUfford 

Bax.  GoUancx.  5s. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  publbh  in  one 
small  book  five  serious  and  seven  comic 
plays  by  Mr.  Bax,  whose  dramatic 
work  b  always  well  worth  reading. 
He  b  certainly  the  most  elegant  of 
contemporary  satirbts  and  there  b 
grace  and  shapeliness  in  every  one  of 
these  little  plays.  Some  of  them  are 
strongly  entrenched  in  popular  favour 
and  one  imagines  that  The  Poetasters 
of  Isfahan  has  been  performed  by 
almost  every  amateur  dramatic  society 
of  note  in  the  country. 

As  a  popular  pla5nvright,  Mr.  Bax 
is  at  last  entering  into  hb  own  without 
lowering  hb  standard  in  ciny  way,  but 
even  those  who  have  enjoyed  and 
criticized  his  work  for  years  will  be 
amazed  at  the  high  endeavour  and 
happy  accomplishment  to  be  found  in 
the  Twelve  Short  Plays. 

E.  G. 
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